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Oir THB RBUAIHS OF AlfCIENT SXOKE-BUILT FOETEESSES AND 
HABITATIONS OCCUKRIHa TO THE "WEST OF I)IN0I-E, OOUNTZ 



The earliest vestiges, which are still in existence, of anj 
dwellings of the inhabitants of Ireland consist generally 
of a simple circular mound of earth, surrounded bj one or 
more- fosses and earthen ramparts; but thej are for the 
most part so defaced by time, that archseologists hare passed 
them bj as undeserving of attention. When, however, we 
find stone buildings of an equally remote period occurring 
in groups, surrounded by a massive circular wall, as if 
intended for warlike defences, and in detached houses com-i 
prising one, two, or three apartments more or less circular ia 
plan, and all evincing considerable skill and ingenuity in their 
designs, the investigation of them is attended with no littla 
interest; for it may throw some light on the social conditio!^ 
of a race, who occupied Ireland at a period so remote that 
scarcely a trace of their arts has been preserved to us, and 
even their specific name as a people has not been rescued 
{rom obUvion. 

It was my good fortune, in the summer of 1656, whila 
eng^ed on the Geological Survey of Ireland in the Dingle 
promontory, to meet with au extensive group of such 
buildings. They are known as Cabers and Cloghauns,' and 
had till then escaped the notice both of tourists and anti- 
quaries. These buildings, amounting probably to seventy 
or eighty in number, are in the parishes of Ventry, Ballin-i 
TOgher, and Dunquin, and occupy, in groups as well as singly, 

' CaJur, rigniSes a circular wall of dry miBonry, with the room or roomi. 

Arj muonry, u wall aa a fort or Ktooe dDm»ibapM, haTiag each atoae over- 

faoun of Urge aize. Cloghavn, as here lapping the other, and tonninatiDg ia a 

lued, meima a hut or bouse fonned of ■ingls atone. 
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2 AMCIBNT HABITATI0H3 IK THE COUNTY KBBBT. 

the narrow and gently sloping plateau, ■which extends along 
the southern base of Mount Eagle, from Dunbeg fort or 
Caher on the east, to the Tillage of Coumeenoole on the west, 
a distance of three miles. (See Plate I.) An ancient bridle- 
path, still in use, winds along the slope of the hill near the 
northern limit, and was the original road which led to them. 
They occur principally in the townland of Fahan : hence the 
collection of buildings which I am about to describe, may 
with propriety be called the ancient Irish city of Fahan. 
Proceeding west from the coast-guard station at Ventry 
along the bridle-road just alluded to, at a short distance 
south-east of Fahan Tillage, we arriTO at a group of small 
Cloghauns, or beehiTe-shaped huts, which appear to haTO 
serTed as an outpost, to guard the place on that side from 
any hostile surprise ; and close to them, nearer to the sea, 
are two groups of standing stones called Gallauns, which 
mark the eastern limit of the city. 

The Caher or fort of Dunbeg, which protected the cityof 
Fahan on the east, is the first of these ancient structtu'es 
■which requires a detailed description. By reference to the 
map, it will be seen that it Hes due south of the present 
Tillage of Fahan on the sea coast. This remarkable fort 
(a plan of which is given on the opposite page) has been 
formed by sepiffating the extreme point of an angular 
headland from the main shore by a massive stone-wall, con- 
structed ■without cement, from 15 to 25 feet in thickness, and 
extending 200 feet in length from chff to cliff. This wall is 
pierced near its middle by a passage (b), which is flagged 
overhead, the doorway to which is at present 3 feet 6 inches 
high, 2 feet wide at top, and 3 feet at its present base, having 
a lintel of 7 feet in length ; as the passage recedes from the 
doorway it widens to 8 feet, and becomes arched overhead ; 
to the right hand, and constructed in the thickness of the 
wall, is a rectangular room (d) — perhaps a guard-room — 
measuring about 10 feet by 6 feet, and communicating with 
the passage by means of a low square opening, opposite to 
which, in the passf^, is a broad bench-like seat (c) ; a second 
guard-room (e), similar to the one just described, has been 
constructed in the thickness of the wall, on the left hand of 
the main entrance, but unconnected with it, the access to 
this being from the area of the fort, through a low square 
opening. 
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4 ANCIEHT HABITATIONS IN THE COUNTY KBBRY. 

The Caher wall, ou the exterior face at each side of the 
entrance doorway, has been strengthened by an additional 
layer of masonry about 4 feet in depth and 30 feet in length, 
vfhich bears, however, the appearance of an after-thought, as 
the face of the original wall ia clearly distinguishable behind 
the outer work. (See Plate 11.) 

In the thickness of the wall at each side of the entrance 
doorway (a), are long narrow passages, (f f) formerly covered 
in, the uses of which are not apparent, as no original means 
of access to them are visible ; similar passages are not-un- 
common in stone forts, Caahels, or Cabers.' The interior 
face of the wall of Dunbeg recedes by a. succession of steps, 
which doubtless led to a parapet on the top. 

The details of the curious entrance will be better under- 
stood from the following plan and section, which are on a 
larger scale :— 




Scalo (D «. to 1 in. 
X. Mtia doDTiny. i. OiuttA ohunbar, 

V. Paavwo ttanugh trail, r r, CoT«rad uhiwh in thickneaa of wall. 

(. RalHdbawhiiTHit. o a. 1T*1I dlnunlahbig by Hep*. 

As a further means of defence a series of three earthen 
mounds, with intervening fosses, have been thrown up out- 
side thjs wall, having a pathway through them, leading in a 
direct line to the main entrance ; at each point where this cut3 
the mounds evidence remains to show that it passed through 
a stone gateway or passage (e and m), flagged overhead, and 
probably equal in length to the thickness of the mound ; in 
the passage leading across the second fosse from the fort, an 
underground chamber (l), flagged overhead, was constructed. 
The relative proportions of the mounds and fosses are shown 
in the section, which is taken between N and s in the plan. 
They are formed out of the drift clay and gravel which 
overlie the strata of dull purple grits, sandstones, and slates, 
of which the promontory is composed. In the interior of the 

1 tba dt; of Dorr]'. Dr. Potries' acconul 
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ANOIMT HABITATIOHS IN THE COnKTY KBBBY. 5 

Caber aie the remains of several Cloghauns (i), the plans of 
which cannot now be traced with certainty ; and on the west 
mde are portions of a wall (h), along the edge of the clifiF, 
which is about 90 feet above the level of the sea. 

Prom the extreme eastern and western limits of the 
external fortifications just described, two walU extend up the 
flank of Mount Eagle, nearly parallel to each other, thus 
separating the town from the adjoining cotmtry to the east, 
and enclosing a plot of ground now called " Park a doona." 

I sh^ next describe the most remarkable of the' Cahers 
and Cloghauns in the city of Fahan, noticing each in succes- 
sion aa they would be reached in going westwards from 
Dunbeg to Slea Head.' 



^^ 
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± Prindpil cbambar. / 3 

I. SI«epiiic4|aitn»iit. 



No. 1. A simple circular Clf^haun, about 11 feet in 
diameter internally, and 19 feet exteroally. It is constructed, 
as are all the buildings yet to be noticed, of roughly quarried 
blocks and flags of the greenisli gray or brownish purple 
grits and sandstones of the district, the stones being laid dry 
or without cement of any kind. When a Cloghaun is perfect 
each stone is placed bo as to overlap the one below as the 
wall rises, till the chamber is completed in a dome-shaped 
form, a single stone closing the top. lu Wales, where such 
buildings as these occur on the mountains in good preserva- 
tion, the apex stone is omitted, or else largely perforated to 
allow of the escape of smoke and to admit light. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that this is the earliest 
as well as simplest form of the arch or dome, and is the 
method adopted by the early Egyptians to construct their 
dome-shaped chambers as well as arches in the pyramids. 
The entrance to this Cloghaun faces the east, and a 

> ThB foUowiug wood-miU, in additiou tLoso now remainitig, wid the ouUinu 
to * plu of tha building, ahon A section iudicftting ths prolxtble form of tho 
of Ills walls j ths black porUong being buildings wh«o complete^ 
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6 AKCIBKr HABITATIOHS IN THE COUNTY KERRY. 

portion of the chamber has been divided off to form 
sleeping apartment, covered overhead with flags. 



•/ W ' m i 
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No. 2. This is a circular Cloghaun, 15 feet in diameter 
internally, having a low and narrcw recess attached to it 
externally on its S. W. periphery, access to which is by a 
low angular opening ; from this peculiarity of construction 
the sleeping recess does not encroach on the main apartment, 
as in the former example. 



e. Eivtnmcs to Cihar. 

d. Entrascg to the dagbauns. 

e. Frincipal >paitmanL. 




Ii the principal nnm by 
clumbar, vlth puuga 



' No. 3. This building is a Caher about 75 feet in diameter, 
consisting of a circular stone-wall 8 feet thick, the exterior 
of which inclines from the base upwards and appears to have 
terminated in a parapet; the doorway through this wall 
faces the east, and is 4 feet wide, with sloping sides, but 
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ANCIBHT HABITATIONS IK THE OOPNTT KEBBT. 7 

the lintel wanting. In the interior area of the Caher are 
the foundations of eeveraJ cii'cular chambers, that nearest 
die entrance (e) is 1 7 feet in diameter internally, having had 
its door &cing the south-east ; ou entering this chamber 
a narrow passage a little to the left leads due south into 
a small circular apartment (/) ; a second passage leads 
westwards irom the principal chamber into an inner one, 
also' circular, and 16 feet in diameter. The whole of this 
Caher, with its enclosed Clog^auns, ia very massive in its 
construction. 



.j f^W 



No. 4. This is a most singular double Cloghaun, remark- 
able for the great thickness of its walls in proportion to the 
size of the two enclosed chambers. In plan it is oval ; the 
doorway laces the south-east, where the wall is 1 1 feet in 
thickness, and the passage from it is constructed obliquely 
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8 ANCIEHT BABITATIOHS IN THE COUNTY KEBRT. 

to the longest axis of the building ; it leads to the first or 
ante-chamber, which measures 16 feet by 13 feet, being semi- 
circular at its southern and rectangular at its northern end. 
In the middle of the north side of this chamber, a narrow 
passage leads to the second or inner apartment, which is 
circular, and about 10 feet in diameter. As in the former 
examples, little more than the foundations of this remarkable 
buildmg remains. It would be interesting to know how 
it was completed externally ; from its plan I am led to 
suppose it terminated in a double cone-shaped roof, that 
formed by the completion of the larger chamber being more 
lofty than the other. 



£ 
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No. 5, This has evidently been a double-roofed Cloghaun 
very similar to the former, and was constructed with much 
care. The doorway faces the east where the wall is 10 feet 
thick, and, as in the former example, the entrance passage is 
oblique to the longest axis of the building ; it leads into a 
circular chamber 16 feet in diameter; where, close to the 
entrance on the right hand a narrow passage, flagged over 
and 12 feet long, leads from the first to the inner or second 
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^artment^ which ia plan is rectangular at its western and 
semicircular at its eastern extremity, ^id 16 feet long by 
about 14 feet wide. Exterior to the main doorway is a 
row of upright fiag'Stones, placed so as to follow the contour 
of the CloghauD at about 3 feet distance from it ; these may 
hare been portions of the side wall of a covered passage 
leading to it. 

1- 



^ 



SoabUlL lolln. 



No. 6. A small elliptical Cloghaun, having the doorway 
feeing the south-east, and its passage oblique to the longest 
axis 'of the hut. In the interior a stone diaphragm has 
been constructed, thus arching off a small portion of the 
chamber to form a sleeping apartment ; a low square opening 
directly feeing the main entrance leads into it 

No. 7. The fort called Cahemamactirech appears to be 
the principal building of this group. Its name signifies " the 
stone fort of the wolves." It is from 95 feet to 105 feet in 
diameter, and consists of a massive and almost circular stone- 
wall, varying in thickness from 11 to 18 feet. The entrance 
passage through the wall (c), whibh is here 1 1 feet thick, feces 
the east, and is moat singular in its construction ; externally 
it measures 5 feet in width, narrowing midway to less than 
4 feet internally. Here several stones project vertically from 
the walls of the passage at each side, forming a rest, against 
which a moveable door could be placed, so as to resist any 
force appUed from without. I am not aware that, amongst 
similar buildings in Ireland, Scotland, or Wales, another 
example exists of a main door-way thus constructed. The 
entrance passage leads into a small court-yard, about 19 feet 
from east to west, and 20 feet from north to south ; opposite 
is a narrow passage, formed and protected at each side by 
what may have been small guard-houses ; both of these are 
still perfect, measuring 6 feet 6 inches square internally, 
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and rising into a lofty dome-shaped roof. On the left, hand, 
and close to the southern guard-house, hut detached from it, 
is a CIoghaun(,9), measuring 12 feet square internally. Having 
passed this building, the central area of the fort is reached. 



e. Batnon doormir. 
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ij •■AA^li 



On the left, attached to the Caher wall, is the principal house 
or Cloghaun (h), constructed vrith unusual care, its doorway 
being formed internally of large upright flag-stones, supporting 
a flat lintel, and the passage leading to it flagged above. 
The following wood-cut gives a view of the inner side of this 
doorway. In the interior of the Cloghaun, to the right of 
the door, is a small square recess, about 4 feet above the 
present level of the floor. The Cloghaun marked k on the 
plan of this Caher, lies directly north of the one last described, 
and is much ruder in its construction. Its doorway is unique 
in construction, one side projecting from, while the other is 
level with, the ex:temal surface of the building. 

Several other buildings of the beehive type were scattered 
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over the remaining area of CalierQamactirech ; but they are 
now mere heaps of stones. 

The circular and massive vrall which encloses the buildings 
I have just described, measures 18 feet in thickness on 
the west and north ; two narrow passages (/"), flagged over- 
head, have been constructed in its thickness, — one having its 
entrance close to the north of the Cloghaun marked k, and 
rumuDg southerly for the distance of about 40 feet ; the 
other with its entrance close to the first, passes easterly 
in the wall for the distance of probably 30 feet, and then 



Int«riaiDftliaI>aannf<i(tli« Clogtuxmit, CKbtmunactliuh. 

becomes obliterated, the roof having fallen in ; a third 
such passage {m), of the same proportions and construction 
as the others, is in the wall at the south periphery, the 
entrance to which la not distinguishable. 

South of the main doorway of the Caber, and constructed 
in the thickness of the wall, is a small circular guard-house, 
or watch-house {«), access to which is from the exterior of the 
Fort by a low and angular passage ; that this chamber was 
intended for a watch-house is most evident, and irom it 
is obtained a commanding view of Dingle Bay, Valentia 
Island, and the range of the Iveragh mountains ; in this 
watch-house, constructed in the Caber wall, we have another 
feature quite unique In buildings of this age and type. 

No. 8. This is a massive circular Caber, with an external 
diameter of about 100 feet j the wall measures from 10 feet 
to 14 feet in thickness, the thicker portions being to the 
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south-west ; the doorway is still perfect, flat-topped, 4 feet 
6 inches wide at the base, and 3 feet 9 inches at the top ; the 
passage from this' door is nearly perfect, flagged overhead, 
and leads directly into a guard-chamber, measxiring 8 feet 
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6 inches square internally, and dome-shaped overhead ; from 
this chamber, which is a unique feature in buildings of this 
class, a narrow doorway leads into the interior area of the 
Fort : 50 feet west from this guard-chamber and abutting 
against the Caher wall, is the Cloghaun marked m in the 
plan ; it is in the most perfect state of preservation, and its 
doorway, though narrow, ia unusually high, fully 6 feet (see 
Plate IV". fig. 2). In the central area of this Caher is a group 
of Cloghauns ; that marked i on the plan, has attached to it 
externally, on its eastern sid^ a small low oval-shaped 
chamber (g), with an unusually small entrance, which faces 
the east — this, I believe, was intended for a kennel or dog- 
house. From this Clc^haun is a narrow pass^e leading 
south into a second chamber marked k on the plan, from 
frhich a third passage, running east, leads to a third circular 
chamber marked A on the plan ; here the ruined condition 
of the building prevents us from ascertaining further its plan. 
North of the group of buildings just described is a double 
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Clc^liauQ, of a most singular ground-plan, having a common 
passage (n) to the two chambera o and p. 

No. 9. A circular Ciogliaun, 18 feet in diameter, formed 
in an ezcaTation on the east brow of the steep glen, close to 
the village of Glen-fahan. That portion of the masonry, which 
is above the level of the surrounding ground, appears, on the 
east side, to have been constructed in a series of smalt 




terraces, which lessened in diameter as they rose to form the 
conic^ roof; the door which faces the south is 6 feet 6 inches 
in height, and a trench to it was excavated in the sur- 
rounding earth. On the south-west side of the Cloghaun a 
small sleeping apartment with its usual low narrow entrance 
was constructed in the earth. 

No. 10. A unique double Cloghaun. The two chambers, 
thou|h quite distinct at the height of a few feet above the 
foundations, are included in the same ground plan — they lie 
east and west of each other. That to the west is circular, 
having its doorway facing the south-east ; a portion of its 
interior (A) is partitioned off to form a sleeping chamber, in 
whidi respect it resembles Cloghaun No. 6. That to the east 
has two chambers enclosed under the same roof, connected 
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by a low passage close to the north wall, and with its door- 
way facing the south-west. 

Outside the more western of these Cloghauns, are the 
remains of a broad flight of steps, which probably led to the 
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summit of the house, from which an extensive prospect 
conld be obtained. 

No. 11. This building is the most singular of any I hare 
yet described. It is called Caher-fada-an-doniis, or the " Long 
Fort of the Doors." Externally its longest axis is 74 feet from 
east to west, and the shortest 32 feet from north to south, the 
walla averaging 5 feet in thickness. Internally it consists of 
three distinct chambers, ranged in a line from east to west, 
and connected by straight passages 8 feet in length ; the 
central, chamber is circular, measuring about 18 feet in 
diameter, to this the entrance passage leads, traversing the 
wall on the S.E. side obliquely to the longest axis of the 
building ; the eastern chamber is also circular, but only 13 
feet in diameter, while that to the west is semicircular, 
measuring 10 feet by 14 feet The vrall to the east of 
the main entrance is 10 feet thick, while on the west side it 
is but 5 feet, the increase of thickness being caused by a 
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flight of Steps, which appear to have led to the western aide 
of the roof of the central chamber. There can be but little 
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doubt that in external form Caher-fada-an-doruis originally 
presented the appearance of a triple dome, the central one 
being much the most lofty of the three. 

No. 12. This is the most interesting of any of the double 
Clc^hauns of the district. The doorway, which is quite per- 
fect, faces the south and leads into the northern chamber, 
which measures 1 6 feet in diameter. On the right hand of 
the main entrance a passage, flagged overhead, leads into 
the second or southern chamber, which ia circular also in 
plan, and 14 feet in diameter. In the northern Cloghaun, 
between the two passages just alluded to, is a small angular 
loop or window, elevated almost 6 feet from the present 
floor and facing due south (See Plato IV. fig. 1) ; this is 
the only example of a window in all the structures which 
constitute the city of Fahan, possibly owing to the better 
preservation of this Cloghaun, though many that arc quite 
perfect have not this feature. On the east side of the 
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northern chamber a low narrow opening gives acceas to an 
oval-shaped sleeping recess. A broad flight of steps has 
been constructed on the exterior of the Cloghaun, extending 
round the south and west of the northern chamber, thus 
resembUng Cloghaun No. 10. 



d. 
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No. 13. In plan this building is circular, 14 feet in 
diameter, with the doorway facing the east ; it is remarkable 
as forming the angle of an ancient boundary wall, into which 
it is incorporated. At tlie distance of about 11 feet from 
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this hut, and surrounding it on all sides, except tliat to 
the north-east, is a stone wall, having a doorway through it 
on the west. This is the only example in the district of a 
Cloghaun having been protected and partially enclosed in 
this manner. 




bahnan Clogtuun knd oultr mlL 



All the Cloghauns which extend from that marked 13 on 
the map to Slea Head, and thence towards the vilhige of 
Coumeenoole, are simple circular buildings, and need no 
further notice than to record the fact of their existence. 

Here I would remark, that it has hitherto been supposed 
that beehive houses, or Cloghauns, circular in plan, are 
more -ancient than those which are rectangular. Now, 
from the foregoing descriptions, it is evident that the cir- 
cular buildings ai'e contemporaneous with the rectangular, 
or square ; indeed, in an example described presently, the 
Cloghaun consists of a rectangular and a circular chamber 
connected by a passage. 

North of the village of Coumeenoole is Dun-more Port, 
constructed by simply separating the grassy hill-shaped 
promontory, called Dun-more Head, from the main land by 
what was once a massive earthen wall faced externally with 
stone, and a deep fosse now nearly obliterated. This wall 
extended in a north and south direction, from Dunquin Bay 
to Coumeenoole Bay, a distance of 1300 feet. 

Although but thirteen examples of Cahers and Cloghauns 
have been given from the group of ruins which I have called 
the ancient city of Fahan, they have been selected aa the 
most characteristic and perfect. 
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Before I bring this interesting and hitherto shghted branch 
of Irish archjeology to a close, I wish to direct attention to a 
few buildings of a class similar to those I bave described, 
though they occur in a different locality, as they supply 
ua with additional information on the subject under con- 
sideration. 



//-^X 




Bed* » ft. to 1 Id. 

Cloghaun A is on the side of the mountain, half a mile due 
north of the old church of KilmaUcedar, between Smerwick 
harbour and Dingle. In plan it is circular, 12 feet in dia- 
meter. The doorway faces the east ; adjoining this doorway, 
on the north-east, and forming as it were an exicrescence 
on the exterior of the circular wall, is what may have 
been a dog-house, with a low square entrance facing the 
doorway of the hut ; in the interior of the hut itself a portion 
of it has been separated, to foiiu a sleeping chamber, which 
has as usual a low narrow entrance to it. I instance this 
Cloghaun to show that a sleeping-chamber and a dog- 
house are two distinct features in Cloghaun architecture. 



/fCV' 



Cloghaun B. This building occurs in tlie townland of 
BaUinloghig, on the north bank of the Feohanagh RiTer, and 
in plan is quite unique. It consists of two chambers (b and rf), 
■whidi lie north-east and south-west of each other ; the former 
being circular and the latter rectangular in plan, having a 
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narrow connecting passage between them. The doorway, whicli 
isin the rectangukr chamber, fiices the north-west; both these 
apartments were doubtless enclosed under one roof, but that 
which is circular in the plan was probably dome-shaped, while 
the other was gabled. Traces of walls quite as ancient as 
this Cloghaun are still to be observed extending in vaiious 
directions from it, showing that the occupier had enclosed 
tracts of land either for the purpose of tillage or the greater 
security of cattle. 

c. Ttiis interesting relic I hare named a Rath caher. 
It occurs in the townland of Ballyheabougbt, two miles 
north of Dingle, and close to the main road leading to the 
village of Bally brack; and is without doubt the most remark- 
able of the ancient rath ca/iers or forts, constructed partly 
of earth and partly of stone, which I have observed in the 
south-west of Ireland. It consists of an inner circular 
earthen rampart^ from 12 to 14 feet thick, and 100 feet in 
internal diameter, carefully faced on the interior with stone, 
and having a narrow platform averaging 3 feet above the 
present level of the inner area, constructed around its entire 
circumference. This rampart is surrounded by a fosse, 2S 
feet in width at the top, and on the south side fully 20 feet in 
depth, measured from the summit of the rampart Outside 
this fosse is a second wall of defence, 10 feet thick, also 
of earth, but faced on the exterior with large flag-stones ; in 
removing the earth to construct this mound, a second but 
small fosse was made external to all ; the ground was 
then gently escarped in every direction from the fort. 

The entrance passage to this magnilicent fortification (c) 
faces tlie west, and, crossing both mounds and fosses in 
a direct hue, cuts through the inner mound ; large flag- 
stones lie scattered about, and are doubtless the remains of 
a massive stone doorway, which was constructed in the 
ramparL In the inner circular area ai-e the remains of 
some massive Cloghauns. The principal one is well preserved, 
and measures 18 feet in internal diameter, having its door- 
way facing the north-east : a portion of it towards the 
south, has been carefully separated, to form a sleeping- 
chamber (/) ; at the extreme end of which and leading due 
south is a low narrow passage (g), giving access to a lunette- 
shaped apartment (A), constructed on the exterior of the 
main wall of the Cloghaun and on its southern periphery. 
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The interior of the fort is partly divided off by a ■wall (i), 
which connects the group of Clc^haunswith the rampart. 

Other buildings once occupied the middle of the area 
of the rath, but unfortunately they are now completely 
in ruins. 

Within 5 feet of the principal Cloghaun, and on its northern 
periphery, is a row of upright flag-Btones (q), continuous for 
the distance of 25 feet, but for what purpose they were thus 
placed it is impossible to say. 

- In the Rath-caber, as I hare termed it, which I have just 
described, the connection between stone buildings of the true 
Cloghaun type and the circular earth rampart and fosse is 
clearly exhibited. And this is not the only example of ite kind 
in the district north of Dingle ; another fortification of the 
same class occurs on the bank of a small stream south of 
the village of TiduCf, on the west slope of Mount Brandon. 
Have we in this blending of stone and earth architecture, 
the indication of a period whea one style of architecture, 
if I may so express myself, was giving place to the other I 
it would indeed appear so, for in many parts of Ireland they 
exist in distinct losses. The ancient structures on Tara 
Hill are all of earth ; are we to suppose that the difference 
in construction depended on the materials which were most 
readily procurable oa the spot ? Many examples could be 
adduced to show that this theory, tiiough at first sight 
plausible, is not conclusive; it may, therefore, be asked, 
have we in early Irish architecture an age of stone and an 
age of earth 1 

That the Fahan buildings are of remote antiquity is beyond 
a doubt ; indeed, the leai'ned Dr. Fetrie, in his Inquiry into 
the Origin and Uses of the !EUiund Towers of Ireland, p. 128, 
attributes the erection of the circular Cloghaun to the 
Firbolg and TuathaHle-Danan tribes, who inhabited this 
country long prior to the introduction of Christianity. The 
secluded locality where these buildings exist, their solid and 
massive character, the rocky nature of the district which 
has been sparingly brought under tillage by the dearing 
away of surface stones, for which these Cloghauns and Cabers 
formed ready receptacles, adding to their bulk but preserving 
their ground plans, have tended to secure to us these examples 
of early architecture. 
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It is -worthy of remark, that the inhabitants of the 
western portion of the Dingle district, still construct aad 
use small beehive-shaped huts, not as places of residence, but 
for the purpose of housing lambs if on a mountain, and for 
pigs, poultry, and store-rooms if in a village ; in the former 
case they' somewhat resemble the ancient buildings, 
though much smaller and ruder in their construction, a 
fact nvhich will always enable the obserrer to distinguish 
between the two ; iu the latter, they may be described 
as churn-shaped, and constructed with mud as cement : 
excellent examples of this kind of modern Cloghauns are 
to be seen at the groups of farm-houses to the west of the 
village of Smerwick. 

In conclusion I would remark, that the architectural 
remains of any ancient people enable us to form a clearer 
notion of their social condition, than could any other evidence 
short of a written description.* Thus it is with the 
ancient buildings I have described; the people who erected 
them were simple in their habits, yet hved in a state of con- 
stant watch^ness and mistrust, iS not of absolute warfare, 
with their immediate neighbours ; they acknowledged, 
doubtless, a chief, and practised warlike habits ; they were 
not nomadic, but on the contrary given to remaining perma- 
nently settled in a locality wluch they carefully selected 
as best adapted to their state of society, their wants, 
and their security ; it was a place therefore to which they 
would cling with the utmost tenacity, and of which nothing 
but force of arms could dispossess them ; hence it is 
natural to infer that they were tillers of the soil, and were 
possessed of flocks and herds ; dogs they certainly domes- 
ticated, and probably employed them in the chase. They 
constructed fortifications and houses of various shapes and 
sizes adapted to their wants and tastes. As the stones iu 

* Ths Bev. Charles Qrarsa, D.D., ia- Itomaiu, mid na thej lind hitlietto con- 
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tlieir buildings are laid without cement, they have been 
selected with care and fitted together with the greatest 
nicety ; but as no attempt at ornamentation can ho detected 
in any of their buildings, and none of the stones hear the marks 
of dressing, it is not likely that tiiey were acquainted with the 
use of metal implements for that purpose. I have mentioned 
that I found but one small window-loop amongst the Fahan 
buildings, and it mvat have been more a spy-hole than a 
window to afford light, and not a trace of a fireplace or 
chimney can be detected ; perhaps the fire was lighted in 
the centre of the Cloghaun, and the smoke made its exit 
through the apex of the hut, when it was left uncovered 
for the purpose. 

The smaUness of the sleeping-chambers and of the entrances 
leading into them is very remarkable ; indeed, this addition to 
the Cloghaun is a singular feature in the habits of the people 
who used them. Taking both into account, we may suppose 
that the attainment of warmth by animal heat was the chief 
object they had in view in their construction ; if so, it at 
once lowers them to the scale of the Esquimaux, whose 
circular Ingloe or stone huts closely resemble the smaller 
and moi'e insignificant of our Cloghauns ; indeed, the resem- 
blance may go even yet further, for it is likely that in many 
instances there were long covered stone passages conducting 
to the door of the Ologbaun, similar in design to the long, 
low, and straight stone passages, covered with sods, which 
lead into the winter Ingloe. When we consider what an 
important addition to our comfort is a chamber set apart 
for sleeping in, no matter how small it may be, we are 
surprised to find that so few of the Cloghauns have this 
important addition to them ; it is sufficient, however, to 
know that such was sometimes required, and we may 
regard this &ct as evincing some degree of refinement 
in a people whose habits must have been most rude and 
simple. 

I trust that this notice of the buildings on the west of the 
Dingle Promontory, and of the probable sodal position of 
their inhabitants, may be sufScient to call the attention of 
archaeologists to these interesting remains, ily object in 
preparing it has been to place upon record, in a plain and 
simple manner, the present condition of a class of antiquities 
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of which A better example is probably not to be met with in 
Western Europe, and which in a few years may cease to exist.* 

GEO. V. DU NOYER, M.R.I.A. 
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NOTICE OF THE BAEEIER OF AHTONIHUS PIUS.' 

Ih this paper, I propose, first, Briefly to review the history 
of the ancient line of Roman fortification, across Scotland, 
commonly called the Antonine Wall ; secondly, To describe its 
present condition, and point out where the best-preserved 
specimens may jet be seen ; and thirdly. To notice some of 
the more interesting memorials, which hare been discorered 
from time to time, along its coarse. 

I. While in the East the Romans were engaged in the war 
with the Jews, which terminated in the final destruction of 
the Hohr Citv, they were also pushing their conquests in the 
then " Far West," in regions hitherto little known. The south 
of Britain had felt the weight of the Roman arms sometime 
before, under Julius Csesar and Claudius, but the northern 
portion, Caledonia, yet remained undisturbed, shrouded in 
the gloom of its huge forests. The conquests of the Roman 
generals at length carried them northward, to the threshold 
of this uneiplored country. It was in the year 80 after 
Christ, that a Roman army, which had subdued most of the 
nafiye tribes south of the modem Northumberland, prepared 
to penetrate the gloomy region in their front, called Cale- 
donia, or " the Country of the Woods." The natives of this 
wild and forbidding land were divided into a number of 
tribes, very fierce, and almost always engaged in petty wars 
with each other. Numerous little hill-forts of the chieft 
studded the country, and the natives lived on milk, berries 
and the flesh of wild animals killed in the chase. They were 
scantily clad in the skins of these creatures, their bodies 
tatooed and painted, chiefly of a blue colour, from the juice 
of the woad-plaut, while their long yellow hair streamed in 
the wind as they pursued with ardour through the dark 
forests, rank with jungle, and diversified with dismal swamps, 
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the black bear, the wolf) the wild boar, and other denizens of 
the wildemesa. They were now, however, destined to 
witness the approach of a foe, terrible in power, but whose 
desire it was, from policy, to implant among the conquered 
the seeds of civihsation, and thus mould them into peaceful, 
if not ■willing, subjects. 

The army for the invasion of Caledonia consisted of three 
legions, viz., the Second (sumamed Augusta), the Ninth, 
which had suffered mudi in the south of Britain, and was 
weak in numbers, and the Twentieth, koown by the title of 
Valeina Vidrix. A large body of auxiUaries accompanied 
them. These were chiefly from the neighbourhood of the 
Rhine, hardy, warlike, and completely disciplined after the 
Roman fashion. If we estimate the Roman legion at its 
then average complement of 5000 men, probably the whole 
invading army amounted to about 20,000. The general, 
was the celebrated Julius Agricola, a favourite both of 
Vespasian, and of his son Titus, the conqueror of Jerusalem. 
With thiB force the Roman leader entered Caledonia. The 
weather is described aa having been dreadfiil. During the 
laborious march, the light troops scoured the woods, skirmish- 
ing with the natives, who frequently attempted to cut them 
off in ambuscades ; the numerous hill-forts on the route 
were stormed, and their defenders either were put to the 
sword, or, escaping, joined the sullen bands which slowly 
retired before the Roman light-infantry ; while the pioneers 
hewed a passage through the woods for the main l^mj, 
forming a road with tho fallen trees. Every night an en- 
trenched camp was formed, and sentinels carefully posted. 

The course of this first Roman army is supposed to have 
been from the modem Carlisle northwards, through the 
eastern parts of Bumiries, and Lanark shires (the centre of 
the country) ; by Lockerbie, Crawford, Biggar, the neigh- 
bourhood of Lanark, and thence to Camelon, on the Water 
of Carron, where they wintered. Early antiquaries have 
traced along the greater part of this route, with sundry 
interruptions, the chain of night-camps which are supposed to 
have been then formed by Agricola. 

At Camelon (longafterwards a Roman town), the invading 
army had arrived at the narrowest part of Britain. The 
neck of land, or isthmus, between the Clyde and the Forth, 
is only about thirty miles broad, and, as a military position. 
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■was too important to escape the practised eye of Agiicola, 
and his CDgineers. During the winter of the years 
80 — 81, the general collected all possible information 
regarding the country, and resolved, during the following 
summer, to fortify this isthmus. Accordingly, he devoted 
the open part of 81 to constructing a chain of small forta or 
Casino, -within short distances of each other, all the way 
from the one estuary to the other. These he placed with 
great judgment. The principal one appears to have been at 
BarhiU (near the small town of Kirkintilloch), an elevated 
and commanding position, nearly in the centre of the isthmus, 
and from which an extensive range of country is seen. This 
row of forts formed the germ of the Antonine barrier, although 
in point of fact, that military -work was not constructed for 
some time afterwards. 

But while Agricola was thus consoUdating his conquests, 
and imparting to those under his sway the arts of civilisation, 
he met with a severe loss in the death of his patron and 
steady friend, the emperor Titus, which affected him deeply. 
Domitiau, the younger brother of the deceased emperor, 
succeeded, — dark, relentless, and cruel — a disgrace to the 
Boman name and to humanity. Agricola was allowed to 
hold his command in Britain four years longer, during which 
ke carried his arms as far as the Grampian mountains, and sent 
a naval expedition to ascertain the direction and extent of 
the northern region. The fleet made a voyage round by the 
Fentland Frith, and ascertained, for the fii-st time, the insular 
character of Britain. It is not necessary, for the history 
of the Antonine ramparts, to follow Agricola further in hia 
northern campaigns. He was everywhere victorious, and at 
a great pitched battle with the confederated tribes, said to 
hare been 30,000 strong, he completely defeated and dis- 
persed them. The fame of bis exploits, however, roused the 
jealousy of Domitian, who recalled him to Rome, but afraid 
to strike, suffered this brave man to pine out his daya iu 
ignoble retirement. His accomplished son-in-law left the 
Roman bar to sootho and comfort him, and beguiled the 
general's dreary days by writing an account of his British 
campaigns, drawing the information from Agricola himself, 
and from such of the officers as came to visit their old com- 
mander. The Life of Agricola, thus composed by Cornelius 
Tacitus, contains, probably, one of the most beautiful and 
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touching memorials of a virtuous but ill-requited man that 
is to be met with in the -whole range of antiquity. 

After the recall of Agiicola we hear little regarding tlie 
northern portions of Britain during the reigns of Domitian 
and his successors Nerva, Trajan, and Hadrian, a space of 
about half a century. No doubt, however, many stirring 
events took place, of which the records are for ever lost 
But there are incidental allusions made by some of the 
Roman authors to insurrections ; and we know that the war- 
like Hadrian came over in person, and examined the for- 
tifications, BO tiisA he must have been in this district, in the 
course of his inspection of the forts on the isthmus, probably 
about the year 120. He brought over with him another 
legion, the Sixth, which thenceforth remained in Britain, with 
two of the original corps, the Second and Twentieth, till the 
Romans left the island, three centuries afterwards. The 
Ninth le^on seems to have been withdrawn as too wefik 
for this dangerous service. 

Hadrian appears to have considered the frontier between 
the Clyde and the Forth too distant, and caused it to be 
carried back to the line of country between the Tyne and 
the Solway, where, as has been satisfactorily shown by 
Dr. Bruce, this emperor constructed the magnificent line of 
fortification which must now bear his name instead of that 
of Severus, too long and erroneously appUed to it. 

On the accession of Hadrian's successor, the wise and 
virtuous Antoninus Pius, in 138, an officer was sent over as 
governor of Britain, who equalled Agricola in talent, energy, 
and military skill ; this was Lollius Urbicus. He seems to 
havQ found the northern natives very troublesome, and 
determined to advance the frontier again to the line of 
the old Castelia of Agricola, and to fortify thoroughly the 
isthmus between the Forth and the Clyde. He therefore 
repaired and enlarged these forts, and constructed a number 
of new ones between them, so that at every two miles there 
was a fort ; but instead of leaving the intervals open, without 
a mihtary curtain, he caused the soldiers to dig an immense 
fossa or trench, the whole length of the isthmus, in a line with 
and connecting the Castelia. This huge ditch was about 
twenty-seven miles long, forty feet wide, and twenty foet 
deep. It ran in an unbroken line, straight over hill and 
dale, generally, however, on the crest of a succession of rising 
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grounds, from the Clyde near Dumbarton, to Caerideu on 
the Forth, not far from the small town of Bo'neas, thus tra- 
versing part of the shirea of Dumbarton, Stirling, and Liu- 
lithgow. With the earth dug out of this military trench, a 
rampart, twenty feet high and tweuty-four feet thick, 
strengthened with stones and turf, was raised, close along the 
south or Roman side, the whole way, having a platform 
behind for the soldiers ; to the south of all this was a 
military causeway, twenty feet broad, well compacted with 
stones in the durable Roman fashion. This road followed 
the Une of fortification from one end to the other, and 
commmticated with the other via, which traversed the 
Roman province. 

The forts thus lining the rampart and fossa of Lollius 
ITrbicuB were eighteen in number, and, on an average, stood 
within about two miles of each other. Small bodies of troops, 
probably a centurion's guard, were posted in the minor forts ; 
but the larger and more important were held by cohorts. 
They were mostly within view of ea>ch other on either side, 
and mihtary signals could be promptly exchanged by 
trumpets and otherwise ; while, in case of alarm, troops could 
be speedily moved along the causeway from the larger can- 
tonments to any threatened point. The Roman names of 
these eighteen Castella have not been preserved to us, as in 
the case of those on the wall of Hadrian, otherwise it might 
have been curious to trace the Roman ideas of the diflferent 
localities, &c., as probably embodied in the etymology. 

The forts stood at the following places : — 

1. Old EilpaUick (on tbe 10. Croj. 

brink of Cljde}. II. Wetterirood. 

2. Dantocher. 12. Cftttlecsre;. 

3. Cutlehill. 13. Rough-Caatle. 

4. New KilpAtrick. 14. BontsikiD. 

5. Bemulid. 15. Uumrilla [neAr Fnlkirk]. 

6. Cftwder. 16. IiiTerovon(nearPolmoiil). 

7. KiikuitUloch. 17. Eioniel. 

8. Auchendavie. 18. Caeriden (on the shore of 

9. BuhiU. the Forth). 

Of these, Nos. 2, 4, 5, 8, 9, 13, 13, and 16, were large and 
well garrisoned ; and we know from inscriptions, that various 
corps of Gauls, Geimans, and other foreigners in the Roman 
service, were stationed along the isthmus, besides the regular 
Roman forces. 
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Such wa3 the Antouine barrier when fresh from the hands 
of its floldier-buildera 1700 years ago; now lonely and 
unheeded, but once the frontier of a mighty empire, -wliich 
grasped the whole of aouthern Europe from the Rhine to the 
Banube, and sent ambassadors from its eastern limit on the 
Indus, to the court of the monarch of Hindoatan. 

The legions which constructed this formidable barrier were 
those already mentioned — the Second, Sixth, and TwentieOi, 
assisted by the auxiliary cohorts. Each had a certain portion of 
the work assigned to it, and the working parties were protected 
by advanced guards from any sudden attack. The soldiers 
considered the formation of this fortification a meritorious 
undertaking, and were accustomed to erect at the end of their 
respective sections of the work, slabs, with inscriptions, re- 
cording the number and title of the legion they belonged to, 
and the quantity of work executed, which was generally a 
stretch of about three Roman miles. Most of these slabs 
were dedicated to the reigning emperor, Antoninus Pius, 
who was a favourite with the soldiery. 

The rest of the history may be briefly told. Lollius Urbicua 
remained twenty years governor of the country, during 
which, we may well suppose, the Antonine barrier was firmly 
maintained against native assaults. Ho over-ran a large 
portion of the low country beyond, as far as the Moray 
Frith, intersecting it with roads and camps. Under his rule 
Roman power in Scotland attained its greatest develop- 
ment 

During the succeeding reigns of Marcus Aurelius and the 
profligate Commodus, down to a.d, 197, frequent insurrec- 
tions of the natives took place ; and on one occasion the 
rampart was stormed, and a Boman general killed, but the 
insurgents were driven out of the province by a new govemoi' 
hastily sent from Rome. 

When the warlike Sererus ascended the throne, the officer 
in command found everything in Caledonia so insecure, that 
he was obliged to write to the emperor either to come over 
himself or send more troops. Sevenis determined to visit 
the country in person, which he did, about a.d. 206, with a 
large army. Alarmed by his vast preparations, the natives 
sent ambassadors to sue for peace, which was sternly rofiised. 
The emperor, accompanied by his sons Geta and Caracalla, 
advanced in battle array,pa8siDg through the Antonine rampart 
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probably at Castlecarey, by tbe great central Iler from the 
south, which led north to Stirling and beyond, carrying 
everything before him. Determined to root out the fierce 
natives from their almost impenetrable fastnesses in the 
dismal mlderness outside the barrier, SeTenis caused -whole 
forests to be cut down, morasses to be drained, bridges built, 
additional roads made, and other laborious operations exe- 
cuted. 

By fatigue, disease, and other casualties, he lost more than 
one half offals army : but nothing could daunt him. Though 
old and labouring under disease, he -was carried in a litter 
at the head of the legions, till at length he reached the 
northern shores of the island. Again ^e natives sued for 
peace, which was this time granted, after they had been 
made to feel the weight of his power. To this day quan- 
tities of felled trees are taken out of the bogs, bearing the 
marks of the Boman axe, and referable to this memorable 
expedition. 

It is extremely probable that Severus maintained the Anto- 
nine barrier. Indeed, it seems quite inconsistent with the 
character of this resolute old warrior, that he, a conqueror, 
should voluntarily relinquish his Caledonian territory, 
abuidon the fortified isthmus of the north, and, after the 
enormous labour which his much-diminished army had 
already undergone, carry back the Roman frontier eighty 
miles, and impose on his soldiers the additional toil of build- 
ing such a huge line of fortification as the magnificent stone 
wall between the Tyne and the Solwaymust have been. He 
may have repaired, but assuredly he did not build, that 
gigantic barrier. 

The peace which Severus had concluded, was soon broken 
by the natives, and the enraged emperor resolved, this time, 
to exterminate the whole race. But while maturing his 
plans death overtook him at York, A.D. 210. 

During the next 150 years, embracing many troubled 
reigns, we know little respecting Roman aflfairs in this 
country. That the wild tribes living beyond the rampart of 
Antoninus made continued incursions into the Roman pro- 
vince, may be gleaned from casual allusions in some of the 
later classical authors. By the year 367, these distur- 
bances had become so intolerable, that Valentinian, a man of 
great military talent, who was then endeavouring at the 
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head of his legions to repulse the swarm of barbarians hoTOr- 
ing round the empire, sent over his distinguished general 
Theodosius, who cleared the province, between the wall of 
Hadrian and the Antonine baiTler, of the invaders, and re- 
paired and strengthened the latter fortification, naming the 
district Valentia, in honour of hia imperial master. This 
kept the natives in check for some time ; but the empire was 
fast hastening to its Ml It was hemmed in on all sides by 
hosts of barbarians, including the tribes of our own wild 
north. Twice was the Antonine fortification again repaired 
and re-garrisoned, viz., about 395, and 422, in the reign of 
the feeble Honorius, but in vain ; it had become untenable. 
The last time we hear of the Romans having been there, was 
in the autumn of the last-mentioned year. A single legion, 
commanded by a skilful officer from Ravenna, came up through 
the country by hasty marches ; and unexpectedly appearing 
in the district fell upon the fierce natives laden with plunder 
from the Roman colonists, dispersing them with great 
slaughter, and pursuing them a long way north. But seeing 
the desperate condition of the Roman affairs, this officer 
recommended the colohists, many of whom were old soldiers 
who had probably received grants of land in Valentia, to 
retire ^thin the massive wall of Hadrian, which was still 
garrisoned, and abandon all northwards to the barbarians. 
The Antonine rampart was lefl to its fate, and here the cur- 
tain falls on Roman Caledonia. 

II. With regard to the present condition of this venerable 
bulwark, I am enabled to speak, having on more than one 
occasion walked along its whole course, from sea to sea, and 
noted its appearance. When Gordon surveyed it, about 
1 726, and (Jeneral Roy a few years later, (the results of 
whose inspections are embodied in their curious volumes,) 
the Antonine barrier remained in good preservation, not- 
withstanding the lapse of so many centuries. But during 
the last hundred years, great changes have taken place on it. 
What time had touched with comparatively gentle decay, has 
in too many instances been destroyed by the ruthless hand of 
man. It is, however, fortunate for Archaeology, that before 
so much injury was done, the barrier had been carefully sur- 
veyed, mapped, and described by such competent and enthu- 
siastic antiquaries as those we have named ; for had Gordon 
and Roy not made their observations at the time they did, 
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much of what we now know about this ancient Roman work 
most hare been utterly lost. 

The rampart and the causeway have ahnost entirely dis- 
appeared : the great ditch alone remains, but even tiiis is 
much injured ; in the course of cultivating the land, great 
portions have been filled up. In fact, almost every year the 
work of destruction goes on. Starting from the river Clyde* 
hardly a vestige is to be seen for the first seven or eight 
miles, except a darker shade in the soil, visible only to the 
practised eye, aware of its course. Long intervals of this 
kind take place between the more distinct portions. In some 
places the ditch may be discovered in an old wood, entan- 
gled with briars and rank, wtry, greyish-coloured grass, 
which almost forbid the visitor's approach ; while tall black 
trees throw a sombre shadow over the spot. A few miles 
fiuiher on, the trench is probably met with again on a dreary 
track, its sides well clad with vigorous whius, difficult to 
thread ; or passing a solitary cot, built of old-fashioned grey 
stODM of brick-like shape, evidently brought from ancient 
nnns, the ditch skirts the cottager s little garden, wattled 
round, through which the white rose or the wallflower exhales 
its simple perfume. After another great interval, there 
may be observed, on a bleak hill-side, a huge seam, leading 
down to a lively rivulet, over which a few old trees creak to 
the blast, and where the plover with shrill cry starts from her 
hidden nest. Then again the trench is lost in cultivated 
fields, but still traceable by a deeper shade in the waving 
grain, or the sweetly scented clover, as if unwilling to relin- 
quish till the very last its hold over that soil which has so 
long owned its sway. 

The name by wluch the ditch is universally known among 
the peasantry, is " Graham's Dyke" or " Ch-a^iam's Sheugh." 
They r^ard it with a certain air of mystery ; it has been 
there, they say, time out of mind ; it has outlived all local 
tradition ; none amongst them can tell who the men were 
that dug it, where they came from, or for what use it was in- 
tended. It is looked upon by some' of the older folks as 
" uncanm/,''' the work of wizards, and in certain of its wildest 
and most " eerie" places, it is said to he haunted, rendering 
a visit to it in the gloaming, or after nightfall, a very unde- 
sirable, if not rash, step : strange uneartldy cries and uncouth 
sounds, they say, are heard from it on stormy nights ; nay, it 
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is confidently affirmed that those who have good eyes may 
see the Prince of Darkness flitting about " the Sheugh "" in 
moonlight 'with some of his evil ones, in search of mischief, 
and ready to pounce upon the unwary. 

Probahly the beat-preserved specimens on the whole 
line, are at Elf-Hill, on the moor of Bonnieside, about a mile ' 
and a half beyond Castlecarey, and in the enclosed groimds 
of Mr. Forbes of Callander." But minor fragments, within 
a few miles of Glasgow, are to be seen on Fergustonmuir, 
on the road to Milngavie, about half-a-mile beyond Can- 
niesbnm toll-bar (which is the first distinct piece of the 
ditch that occurs, starting from the Clyde), at the fiirm of 
Bemulie (one of the wall-forts), on the estate of Cawder, 
belonging to Mr. Stirling, M.P. for Perthshire ; at the 
Barhill ; and on the eminence of Upper Croy, near the rail- 
way station of that name. 

Of all the eighteen Castella scarcely a vestige remains. The 
only one worUi noticing is at Kirkintilloch (No. 7 of the 
list), where two sides of the flanking-ditch exist, fiilly twelve 
feet deep, on the property called " The Peel" (an ancient name 
for a stronghold), belonging to Mr, Charles Stuart. 

I have seen, with much regret, portions of the via milUaris 
taken up at different points ; and I observed that it was com- 
posed principally of small round stones, probably gathered off 
the adjoining ground, rammed compactly, within a border 
of lai^r onea deeply planted in the earth. The work-people 
had much difficulty in dislocating and rooting out these 
ancient fragments. A small piece exists on Mr. Haggarts's 
property of Bantaskin, near Falkirk ; and in the village of 
Laurieston, adjoining the latter place, the course of the via 
is indicated by a narrow street, called "Graham's Dyke- 
street." 

III. But, while the line of this once-important fortification 
is BO greatJy destroyed, many memorials of its ancient 
builders survive in good preservation. la the course of 
ploughing and cultivating the land, numbers of the inscribed 
slabs before alluded to have been discovered, erected by 
the soldiers to record the quantity of work which they had 
executed. One of these has the name of Lollius Urbicus cut 
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Upon it. Altars have also been turned up, dedicated, to Jupiter, 
Minerra, Mars, and Hercules ; to Mercury, the Patron of 
Highways and Messenger of Jove ; to Fortune, and Victory; 
to the God of the Woods, the Genius of Britain, the Nymphs, 
and other deities of the Roman mythology. Sepulchral slabs 
to " the Manes'" of soldiers slain in battle, hare also been 
revealed ; and a place is pointed out near the great CasteUum 
of the Barhill, where, in a deep hollow, the dead were depo- 
sited, as indicated by groups of small sepulchral slabs, 
well remembered by old people, but long ago torn up and 
dispersed. Discoveries have, moreover, been made of some of 
the heavy iron hammers used in breaking the stones, much 
battered ; soldiers' sandals ; groups of stone bullets, about the 
size of the modem six-pound shot, to be thrown by the mili- 
tary engines defending the rampart (these last were found 
care^ly gathered in small coni(^ heaps, Uke those of our 
artillery); great quantities of Roman pottery, finely glazed, 
and of beautiful colours, including vases, amphorae, bowl^ and 
lachrymatories, some of them with the makers' names upon 
them; stones for grinding wheat: nay, large quantities of that 
grain itself, apparently charred, were found in what had been 
a subterranean granary, in one of the CasteSa (Castlecarey) ; 
hones, for sharpening tlie soldiers' knives, with a notch for the 
thumb, smooth as velvet and much worn ; a number of large 
iron nail^ several inches in length, with broad heads, probably 
for securing the soldiers' tents, very much resembling those 
described by my friend Dr. Brace as having been found at 
several plac^ along the wall of Hadrian ; and an elongated 
slab, representiDg a Roman archer shooting a deer entangled 
by the horns in a thicket Two of the wells that supplied the 
garrisons of the Castdla at Cawdor and Auchendavie, have 
preserved their stone frames and have water still in them. 
I am in possession of a variety of the memorials that hare 
been rescued from destruction ; and unongst others of 
a very interesting one, a stone which had fallen probably 
from a Roman officer's finger-ring, representing a figure 
sacrifidng at an altar, well cut, and still yielding a good 
impression in wax ; it vras found in one of the Castella, 
beside the Roman bullets. Coins have also been discovered, 
at almost all the forts, of gold, silver, and brass, beginning 
with Vespasian, and ending with Honorius, though with gaps 
in the series. 
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Of all these curiosities, which are preserved partly in 
Glasgow College and partly in private collections, the in- 
scriptions are the most interesting ; for, independent of what 
they record, we there see the Roman Alphabet precisely the 
same as that now used by ourselves — an imperishable legacy 
by old Rome to modern Europe, introduced into our native 
north for the first time by the soldier-builders of the Anto- 
nine wall 

Fourteen hundred years have since run their course ; and 
when we look back across that broad interval of dim time, 
how many vicissitudes have taken place in our native land I 
But this ancient memorial of " the Masters of the World" 
still lingers there, a visible link between the present and the 
mighty past. Though now hoary with age, disguised tmder 
an uncouth name, and shrunken into the disjointed fragments 
above noticed, — the wonder of the ignorant peasant, and 
an object of attraction only to the curious, — tlus remnant of 
remote antiquity has a claim to national interest, not only as 
an important historical monument, but as marking the epoch 
when Caledonia first became known to the civilised world. 
The ravages of time have done much, but the ruthless hand 
of man continues to do more, towards hastening its destruc- 
tion. But so long as it remains on the face of Scotland, its 
ancient renown will entwine the last crumbling vestige, and 
after all trace shall have utterly passed away, history will 
consecrate its track. 

JOHN BUCHANAN, 
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HOTICB OF A OERHAK TILTINO SADDLE OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CEHTHBT, RECENTLY ADDED TO THE TOWER COLLECTION. 

The saddler's art m the Middle Ages ym far different 
from what it has become in our own days, when the highest 
baron or the noblest dame in the land is content to ride forth 
on a seat made of a plain strip of leather and a few iron 
nails. In the old time, embroidery, earring, painting, gilding, 
and even precious stones, gare to this part of a knight's 
appointments a splendour not exceeded by any other portion 
of bis costly equipment. When reading in old inventories 
of horse-furniture adorned with pearls, weapons mounted 
with diamonds, helmets surrounded with sapphires and eme- 
ralds, we are at first tempted to believe that these were but 
mock jewels; yet, on reflection, the probability of the accounts 
and tiie reason of the practice become apparent. In those 
days, when property was stored up in plate and jewels, the 
w^thy knight or squire looked upon his " ailettes freities 
de paries," and his " baudrier hamachi ^or el omi de 
pierreriet," simply in the hght of investments. 

The ancient Germans, as we learn from Caesar, did not 
use saddles in their warfare. " iN'eque eorum moribus turpius 
quicquam aut inertius habetur, quam ephippiis uti : itaque 
ad quemvis numerum ephippiatorum equitum, quamvis pauci, 
adire audent" ' The Anglo-Saxons, when we obtain pictorial 
representations of them, are found in the possession of 
saddles, which, however, are mere pads ; and from some of 
them hangs a sort of tufty fringe, which has been supposed 
to represent the skin of an animal.^ 

In Beowulf, we read of a "horae bearing " a saddle varie- 
gated with work, made valuable with treasure : that was 
tbe war-seat of a lofty king, when the son of Healfdene 

' De Ballo GklL, lib. 4, o. 2. Tsmioa libmrj, fiimiiliM iii with MTaral 

* Oood Nniu^eB ooour in CoUon MS., illtutntioni of thi* kind. The Jmglo- 

Clandioa, B. It. ; one of th«m etigt*T«d Suon wddlg, with > pUia tdgt, ■ppnn 

in Slrntfa Hor^ vol L pL zviL Tfaa in the Cotton US-, Cleopatn, C. TiiL 
fine muiaKiipt of Fnidsntiiu, in the 
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would perform the game of swords." Canio 15. In 605 
we find recorded a charter of Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
which furnishes another example of the enriched saddle. He 
gives to the church of St. Augustine " Missurum etiam 
argenteum, scapton aureum, item sellam cum freeno aureo, et 
gemmis omatam, speculum argenteum, armilausia oloserica, 
camiBiam omatam, quod mihi senium de domino papaGregorio 
sedis Apostolics directum fiierat, qute omnia supradictEB eccle- 
siie gratanter obtuli." ' It will be seen by the illuminations 
we have mentioned, that the saddle was provided with a 
girth, breastplate, and crupper, the latter being fixed to the 
sides of the saddle : pendent ornaments are attached to the 
crupper and breastplate. Real stirrups of this period have 
been procured from the graves. They are of a single piece, 
having a loop for the attachment of the leather.* 

In early Norman times, we find the saddle formed on a 
frame, with high pommel and cantle : the Bayeux tapestry 
furnishes many examples. In frequent instances, the front 
and back take the form of volutes, after the manner of Ionic 
capitals. The girths are fastened to the panels. See Plate 3 
of Stothard's series. In Plate 4, a saddle has a zig-zag 
edge, something tike the borders of those in the Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripta before noticed. The high pommel and 
cantle may be seen also in the seals of William the Conqueror, 
William Bufiis, and Henry L' 

In tiie twelfth century a novelty appears — the saddle- 
cloth. This is found in the second seal of Henry I., in 
the seal of King Stephen, and in that of Louis VII. of 
P'rance. In these examples it is quite plain ; but in the seals 
of Conan, Duke of Britanny,^ c. 1165, and of Henry II., it is 
of an ornamental character. All the royal seals of this 
century may be consulted for minor details ; but the second 
of Richard I. is the most curious, as showing the manner in 
which the warrior was supported in hia seat.' The peytrel, 
at this time, is furnished with pendent ornaments, of a circular 
form — ^probably small globular bells. We obtain some light 
on the mode of ornamenting saddles in the Xllth century 

*Kemhl8,CodeiDipL No. it.; Monut p. 95, md BShr'a Liyoninn Qrarsa. 

Aug. l,2i. A pliiti edged Mddte Rppeus ' Compnre tixa the curioua oured 

in Cott. H3., Tiber., B. t^ in AJoglo. ohuroli-dooTaneraTedltiWDnaM'aCi^raD- 

S*xon MlsDdw. ItisengniirediiiStTutt'i hagen Utueum, p. 103. 

Horda, pi. xii. ' Harl Cborter, 4S, Q. iO. 

< See WonoM'a Copeahagen HuMum, ' Carlton Ride Seali, H. IT. 
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from the work of Theophilua, the monk, "De dirersis 
Artibus." In his instructions to saddlers, he says, " Sellas 
autem equestres . et octoforos, id est, sellas plicatorias, 
scahella, c*Bteraque, quse sculpuntur, et non possunt corio 
vel panno cooperiri, mox ut raseris ferro, fricabis asperella,' 
sicque bis dealbabis, et cum sicca fuerint, rursura asperella 
planabis. Poatbsec in circino et regula metire, et dispone 
opus tuum, videlicet imagines aut bestias, vel ares et folia, 
sive quodcunque pertrahere volueris. Quo facto, si decorare 
Tolueris opus tuum, auri petulam impones."^ The same 
Trriter tells us that the saddles of ladies should be embel- 
lished with images of birds, beasts and flowers, wrought in 
gold or silrer : " Eodem mode, poteH in auro et argento 
laaere imagines super libros erangeliorum et missales, et 
bestias atque ariculas ac fiores super sellas equestres matro- 
narum exterius." > 

From Peter of Blois, Archdeacou of Bath and Chaplain 
to King Henry II., we learn that battle-scenes and cavalry 
fights were among the subjects most in favour with the 
knights and their saddlers. Censuring the effeminate 
manners of some of the military class of his time, he writes : 
— " Bella tamen et conflictus equestres depingi faciunt in 
sellifl et clypeis, ut se quadam imaginaria Tisione delectent 
in puguis, quas actualiter ingredi aut videre non audent.'" 

The rich materials, that were employed for saddles during 
this century, appear from passages in some of the romances 
of the time.' In " Atia et Prophelias," written about 
1160:— 

D'Iroire furent li arcfaon 

BoHe ie pierrea enriron. 

In "Qirard de Vienne," composed about the same period : — 

Dca sclea fureot tuit dort; li ar^on, 
A flora, a beates pointing onviion. 

In the thirteenth century we find representations of these 
ornamented saddles ; the part of the saddle selected for 
decoration being the hinder portion of the panel and the 
back of the cantle. In the seal of Alexander II. of Scotland, 

Sii«**gTua. I Petri Blcscnais Opcii. EpUt 94, 

• lib. i. e. 23,Bd. H«Ddria. Ed. Oilm. 

' Ibid. lib. iiL G. 78: Deoptreductili ■ Laborde, KoUc« de8 EmRUx du 

quod Bcnlpitnr. LonTrp, Glouure, Ar^onmira, 
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1214, the panel is ensigned with a lion rampant, the same 
device being on the shield also.* An analogous instance is 
furnished by the seal of Kobert Fitz-Walter, c. 1298, the 
silver matrix of whicli is preserved in the British Museum. 
In the Lives of the Offas, a manuscript of this century 
(Cott. MS., Nero, D, II.), on folio 7, is the figure of Offa 
the First ; his beaiing is a saltiro, which appears upon the 
shield and back of the saddle. 

Saddles with armorial bearings are frequently mentioned 
in documents of this century. In the Roll of Expenses* for 
the Tournament held in Windsor Park in 1278, we find an 
accoimt for saddles, which appear to have been purchased at 
Paris from Felis le Seler. The account is given in French 
money. From it we select the following items, the cost being 
given in the English money of the period. Eight saddles, " de 
armis Anglise," at £2 each ; four saddles for coursers, at 1 7«. 6d. ; 
twelve others, at 15*. Four saddles, "broudatse de filo auri 
et argenti tracto : videlicet una de armis Koberti Tibetot, una 
de armis Johannis de Neele, una de armis Imberti Quidonis, 
et una de armis Comitis Comubis3," amounting together to 
£22, or about £5 10s. each. The most expensive saddle was, 
however, one " broudata eodem modo de armis Johannis de 
Grely cum scalopis argenti," its price £9 lOs. 

In the Account of Expenses of John of Brabant and 
Thomas and Henry of Lancaster, for 1292 — 3, edited by 
Mr. Burtt, for the Camden Society,' we also find mentioned 
armorial decorations and the prices of the saddles, the latter 
varying from 10*. to 13». Ad. : — 

" Compotus Remondi de Bourdeaus : Pro duabus sellis in 
Nativitato Domini ultimo preterita pro Johanne et Anfrido 
de armis domini Guidonis Ferrei, xxa. Item de eodem pro 
sella simili domiui Johannis de Duz, xiijV. iiijd. Item pro 
sella dextrarii pro Johanne, de eodem, cum clipeo domini 
Godefridi de Brabantia, xvJ5. Fro sella cursoris de eodem 
cum eodem clipeo, xiij*. iiijd. Item de eodem pro sella 
altera cursoris cum armis domini Edmundi, xiij«. Item de 

• CottoD Charter, xii. 2. BoLuu, probiblj the eldeit boq of the 

' Frinted in Arahicologio, xvii. p. iOS. fourth Earl of Hereford, who appeRTS to 

' Ciundea MlscelUuy, vol. u.; See nlao hiva been the compiiDion of the young 

aa account of thU curious document coca- prince. " Dominui Edmundui waa 

municaled to the Archaiological Inatitnta Edmund Crouchback ; " Thomaa and 

bj Hr. Uudeon Turner : FroceMlinp, Ubhtj," his tiro bou, mcceauTelj Earla 

HuvhS, 1848. " Johauuei et Aofcidua," of Luiciater. Par a DOtice of Sir Ouj 

vere John of BmlRuit and Humphref Farre, «ee Arch. Joum. zL 37G. 
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eodem pro duabus sellia de armis domjni Thome Paenel de 
festo Peuthecoates nunc iostante pro Johanne et Anfrido, xxs. 
Computat Keymondus de Bordeus pro iiij sellis ad palefridos 
emptis pro Thoma, Henrico, Domino Galfrido de Langelee 
et Domino Alano d© Wandesaepli, xlvjs. viijV. . . . Pro ij 
sellis ad cursores, de armis Comiiis Sabaudie, xxiiijs." 

The very curious volume, edited by Depping, contain- 
ing the trade regulations of Paris in the XUIth century, 
abounds in information on the subject now before us. We 
can only venture to give one or two of the more striking 
rules for the " Paintres et Sellers de Paris." 

" Nus ne puet estre seliers i, Piiris, ue vendre seles gamies 
de cordouan, s'il n'achate le mestier du Roy. 
. " Kus s^ers ne puet coudre bazane avec vache ne avec 
veel pour nul foumemeat, ne nule menni^re de poil avec 
bourre, qu^e que elle soit. 

" Nus ne puet paindre de couleur il or s^le derri^re, se 
elle n'est couverte de fin or, c'est h dire, d'or sanz mesleure 
d'argent^ que ea ap^le or parti : m^s I'arfon devant puet-il 
paindre de ce que 11 plera.' 

From this paragraph we see that the place of honour was 
the outside of the cantle (of which more anon) ; but why 
the saddler should be permitted to lavish his roguery on 
the pommel does not so plainly appear. 

" Nul ne puet mestre en sele ne en eacu chose emprient^ 
ne enpast^, ne ieteiche d'estain, se ce n'estoit, &c 

" Li s^Uers apele chose emprainte on empastee ou ieteteicke 
d'estain, quant aucuns fet euvre par molles, et puis celle 
diose mollee atache ^ colle seur rar9on : quar toute euvre 
enlev^ (refoc&s) doit estre faite de plitre ^ pincel, et sur la 
s^le et sur I'escu." 

The mode of producing this moulded work is clearly 
described by Theophilus, lib. 3, c. 75. 

" Nus seller ne doit sele tainte garnie livrer devant que 
^e est {ait) este vemicie, se ce n'est s&le dormant," &c.' 

The ar^on of a saddle of the close of the XUIth century, 
carved in pear-wood, is still in existence, and exhibits the 
mode of decorating by carving the back of ihe canlle. It 
formed part of the Debruge collection, and is now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Evans, at Paris. It has been engraved in the 

I Livro dea Motion d'Etienno 
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Handbook of M. Labarte, and reproduced at p. 417, vol. xii. 
of this Journal. 

A very good representation of the saddle of the Xlllth 
century will be found on folio 27 of Harl. MS. 3244. It 
is there composed of a raised pommel and cantle, the panel 
being of square form, and bordered by a fringe. The poitrail 
is sometimes plain, as in the first seal of Hen. III. (Harl. 
Charter, 43, C. 38) : in other examples it has the pendent 
ornaments noticed as occurring at a previous period. In 
plate 37 of the Painted Chamber, the pattern is a string of 
golden trefoils. The royal seals of this century may be 
consulted, but do not present any novelties. 

In the fourteenth century we find the same kind of saddle 
as in the last.' The use of armorial bearings on the cantle 
■was continued. A manuscript' of the time furnishes an 
iustance, in which the shield and cantle of a knight are both 
charged with a cross. 

The elaborate ornamentation of saddles prevailed through- 
out this century. In the expenses at the marriage of 
Princess Blanche of Bourbon to the King of Castile^ in 
1352, Tve find an account for a Utter made for the princess. 
Among the items occur, " pour le hemois de 2 chevaux, 
seliea, colliers, avalloueres et tout ce qui y appartient 
pour le dit hernois, fait de cordouan vermeil, garnis de clos 
dorez, et les ar^ons^ devant et derriere pains de la devise 
de la dicte htiSre," — that is to say, with the device of the 
Princess Blanche. 

In 1376, Sir Marmaduke Constable, knight, leaves as his 
mortuary, " optimum equum meum cum cella deaurat& prout 
solebam equitai-e." * 

In 1397, we have richly ornamented saddles made for 
the Duchess of Orleans by Jehan de Troyes, the King's 
saddler : — " une riche selle de broderie d, chevaucher 
. . . . et le hamois fait de broderie et clouez de cloz d'or fin 

■ Qood Mtmplei occur in Boy. USS., laddie wu ea called from its ourved 

20, D, 1., and 20, B, xL, la the bu-re- farm^"AreioQea Tooamua &b &rcu, quod 

lieia of the tomb of Aymer ds Valence !□ modum •rcua lint incurrL" Du Cinge 

(Stolbud, pi. IS), ud in Add. HS. Iik«n[ie quotas a grant of the year 1301 

122S8, the Komance of Heliadua. to Adam de Vallflmood, b; the service of 

• H07. MS., 19, B, IV. providing antmally for the king " duoa 
> Donot D'Aro^. "Comptci da VAi-- arooneeiulaallain vacuoi,unum videlioat 

genterie dea Boia de Frauco au 14* amiia Doatria Ftande commuDibus, et 
aiida," p. 267. Faria, ISSI. oliuin armia Clodovsi r^ predeces- 

* According to Du Caoge(\-ocBilrc(ie), Borisooatri dapictoa." 

who qnotea Salmaaiua, this part of the " Testomenta Eboraceuaia, toI. i. p. 97- 
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el faiz sembles a soulays et a tre£9es volans par dessus et les 
carrefours esmailliez de turterelles doi^es de fin or et le 
mors et les estriers de haulte entaiUe."* 

Among the numerouB specimens of ancient leather-work 
collected from eicavatious in London by Mr. Roach Smith, and 
now deposited in the British Museum, are several pieces of 
horse-furniture of rarious kinds. The most interesting of 
these are two portions of saddles, both apparently of the 
XlVth century. One of them is of embossed work, repre- 
senting scrolls of foliage interspersed with animals and 
monsters of various kinds. The other, which is somewhat 
later in date, is engraved with running patterns, and retains 
a portion of its original colouring. Attached to it is a case 
for a knife, likewise of leather.' 

But in the XlVth century, two new aod very curious 
features appear in some of the military saddles. They are 
made so high in the seat that the knee of the rider is on a 
level with tiie horse's back. Instances of this fashion occur 
in the figure of Sir Geoffry Louterell,* and in the statue of 
St. George at Basle, given by Mr. Cruikshank in the Journal 
of the Archaeological Associatioa for 1857. The second 
feature to which we have ^uded consists in carrying the 
pommel and caatle so far round the knight's person, that 
they touch each other, or fairly become one continuous rail. 
The earliest example we have seen of this mode is that given 
by Hefner (Trachten, Part II., pi. 8), from a chronicle written 
and illustrated about 1350. The front of the saddle in this 
miniature is represented as forming a shield for the leg as 
far as the ankle. The metal ewer figured at page 114 of 
Worsaae's " Copenhagen Museum," supplies an analogous 
instance. And another is fumisfaed by tlie figure of 
St. Geoi^e, on the triptych of the Madonna di Rocca 
Melone, preserved at Susa ; a notice of which was communi- 
cated to the Institute by Mr. Nesbitt, and the figure 
engraved in the last volume of this Journal, page 207. 
Into a saddle of this kind the knight must have crept from 
the back of the horse. 

In the fifteentli century we obtain a real specimen of 
tins singer type. It is represented in the plate at the head 

* Aocountt of (b« Dukea of Burgundj London Antiquities, Noi. 619, 630, pi. xi. 

KDtedmL>b<nde,Notic«dea Emauz du ' Engraved in Carter's Soulptura tod 

a*ra : Oloataira, lub toos Stile. Piioting, pi. liv., and in tbe Vettutn 

* Seo Mr. Roach Smith's Catalogue of JIoDumcnta, toI. vl. 
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of tills article, from tbe original, formeiiy in the collection of 
the Baron de Peukcr of Berlin, and now deposited in the 
Tower of London. It will be seen that in this example the 
rail is quite continuous ; and, when fixed for the encounter, 
the champion would be carried forward rather in a stand- 
ing than a sitting posture. This specimen receives the 
moat striking illustration from the drawings given in Hefner's 
" Trachten," Part IL, pi. 138 ; one of which we have 
copied, so far as it bears upon our inquiry. The subject is a 



tournament with rebated swords and cudgels, and is especially 
valuable from being dated. The date is 1471. There are 
four figures iii Hefner's plate, and all have the saddle joining 
in its fore and after parts : little hells are appended to the 
hind rail in two of the subjects, and the whole design is full 
of curious details. 

The Tower example is formed of wood, covered with hide, 
and partially with canvas ; then comes a coat of gesso, and 
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upon that there has been painting. The front measures in 
its greatest length, 3 ft. 11 in. Tliere is a distance of ten 
inches from the saddle proper to the seat of the knight. 

In King Rent's "Tourney-book," c. 1475, we hare a 
provision for the tilt, much resembling tlie defence here shown; 
but in this case the sa,ddle-shield and the peytrel are in one 
piece. " Ce hourt est fait de paille longue entre toilles fort 
porpoinct^ de cordes de fouet ; et dedans le dit hort y a 
ua sac plain de paille, en fa90n d'un croissant" This forms 
A pad to defend the horse's breast. " On couvre le dit hort 
d'une courerture armoy^ des armes du seigneur qui le 
porte," &c. Drawings both of the hourt and the sac are 
given in pL vii of the " Tourney-book," and other drawings 
show the appearance of the courser when fully equipped. 

The characteristic of the ordinary war-saddle of the fif- 
teenth century is, that it overlaps the thigh of the rider in 
front, and rises moderately high behind, always permitting 
the knight to sit well down on his horse.' 

At the close of the fifteenth century, but more frequently in 
the sixteenth, appears a new kind of tilting saddle. The saddle 
itself is made low, because in the tilt for which it was 
employed, the chief object was to thrust the adversary out 
of his seat over the horse's haunches ; but fastened to the 
front of it was a defence of plate which completely covered 
the leg of the champion as low as the calf. This appendage 
was sometimes made permanently fast to the saddle ; some- 
times it was attached by straps only. It is named Beinschiene 
and Knieplatte in the German Toumey-books. An early 
example of it occurs in the picture of a tourney at Innapruck 
in 1496, engraved by Hefner, Part II., pi. 109 of the 
" Trachten." It again appears in the Tourney-book of 
William of Bavaria, published by SchlichtegroU, and from 
another copy of this curious volume, in Hefner's plates, 89 
and 90. Other instances occur in the Triumph of the 
Emperor Maximilian. A real specimen is preserved ia the 
Dresden Gallery. 

In the sixteenth century we find a modification of the 
old leg-shield with peytrel, already noticed in the preceding 

' FortheuKualwir.gaddUof tbUtim«, nick Piigo.-iD(),rrQmUie Rous HaDuscript, 

fee Harl. HS., «431, fol. lU ; Hari. S26, Julius. E. iv. engmved in vol. ii. of 

fol, 13 ; Hoy. MS., 18, E,iT. foL 392 ; Colt. Btrutt's Hord«. 
lia. Hero, D ix. fol. 39 nnd tbe Wnr- 
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age. It uow consists of one piece, protecting the horse's 
breast, and the knight's body from the waist downwards. 
Thia contrivance appears also in the Triumph of Maxi- 
raihan and the Tourney-book of Duke WiUiam ; and again 
in the KunstbucJdin of Jost Aman, 1578, cuts 121 and 
229. In some cases the defence is not covered by any 
mantling ; in others it has a covering, with heraldic devices, 
and terminated by a border hanging free and fluttering in 
the wind. The name of this tilting-piece was in the German 
holies Zeuff, which the French writers render Haute barde. 

The ordinary war-saddle of the XVIth century differs but 
little from that of the XVtb, Good specimens appear in the 
Tournament Roll of Henry VIII., preserved in the Heralds' 
College, in Hefner's plate 115, and in Jost Aman, cuts 185, 
231, kc. The "selles d'armes " of the tourney roll, having 
no riders upon them, show very exactly the construction and 
ornamentation of this part of the horse-furniture. One of 
them has been given in Shaw's Dresses and jDecm-ations, 
with the usual fidelity of the artist. A fine embossed plate 
of steel, inlaid with gold, which had formed the artjon of a 
saddle in the middle of this century is in Lord Londesborough's 
collection. Ifc was exhibited to the Institute in February, 
1856. See vol. xiii. of this Journal, p. 181. 

The war-saddle of the seventeenth century is well shown 
in Captain Cruso's " Militarie Instructions for the Cavallrie," 
published in 1632. The engraving has been copied by 
Grose. 

In compihng this short account, it has not been attempted 
to give a complete history of the Saddles of the Middle Ages. 
Indeed, the writer can only hope to be excused for the 
insufficiency of his work by the consideration that, in a 
thousand instances, the masterly treatise which nil the world 
admires has been suggested by some crude essay which all 
the world has forgotten. 

JOHN HEWITT. 
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NOTICE OF THE CASTLE AT DODLET. 

On the summit of a richly ■wooded hill which riaes on the 
north-west side of the town stands the Castle of Dudley. 
Its ruined keep, as it towers abore the thick and scarcely 
penetrable foliage, forms a pleasing and striking contrast 
with the highly practical character of the surrounding 
country. Although no part of the caatle is of very great 
antiquity, and al^ough its annals form comparatiTely butan 
insignificant item in the history of the Middle Ages, there 
is, nevertheless, much of archseological interest, not only in 
its architectural detail, but also in the fact of its presenting 
an example of a fortified structure erected during a period 
proverbially poor in this class of buildings. It is, therefore, 
with this view that I have endeavoured in the following 
remarks to draw attention rather to the building itself than 
to attempt any elucidation of its records ; the few historical 
notices here given being collected from works already 
published.* 

The first castle is said to have been erected during the 
Heptarchy — upwards of five centuries before the earliest 
portions of the present ruins were raised — -by a certain 
noble named Dudo, or Dodo. The last Saxon possessor was 
Earl Edwin, from whom it was taken soon after the arrival 
of the Conqueror, and, together with numerous other manors 
in the county, given to William Pitz Ausculph, one of his 
followers, tfpon his death, the castle with the manors 
attached to it, came into the possession of Fulk, son of 
Ralph Paganel, but whether by marriage or by royal grant 
does not appear. Ralph, the son and heir of Fulk Paganel, 
was the next possessor, and to him may be ascribed the 
foundation of the Cluniac Pnory, whose ruins are so pic- 
turesquely situated on the western side of the Castle-hill. 
Por although the monastery was not actually commenced 
till the reign of Henry II., c. 1161, its erection was, never- 

' A dMi^iptiTB and historieal accounb Dadlej, 1825. Sm oIm ShMr'i Hiitoi; 
of Dudlof Caatle wis published b; tba of SUSbrdihire, Comden'i BrittumiB, Jtc 
R«T. Lake Booker, LI^D., Tiear of 

H 2 
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theless, owing to the will of Ralph, the fuliilinent of which 
his son Gervase had delayed until the turbulent times occa- 
sioned by the war between Stephen and Matilda — in which 
he held the castle against the former — had eubsided, and the 
son of Maud had ascended the throne. Gervase having 
incurred the displeasure of Henry, the castle was demo- 
lished in 1175 by order of the King. Yet he retained pos- 
session of the manors, and two years subsequently payed to 
his sorereiga the sum of 500 marks as a fine. Upon his 
death in 1195, John de Soraery became possessed by hia 
marriage with the heiress Hawise. It then passed to his 
son and heir, Ralph, on whose death in 1210 it descended 
to his eldest son, WilUam de Somery, who died in 1222, 
leaving his son, Nicholas, in wardship. He dying (1229) 
without issue, the property fell into the hands of his uncle 
Roger, the second son of the last-mcntioued Ralph. It 
was during the life of this first Roger de Somery that the 
present castle was commenced. It appears that he had not 
been in possession more than four years when a writ of 
seizure was issued at Wenlock, to hold the honour of Dudley 
and all the lauds of the recusant baron for the King's use, 
in consequence of his refusing to appear before the King to 
receive the honour of knighthood. About thirty years after 
this we-find'him rebuilding the castle, and restoring it to its 
former strength. Most accounts a^ee that it 'was in the 
year 1261 that the work was commenced, but that the King 
prohibited it from being carried on without his special license, 
which he granted in 1263, in consideration, it is said, of 
Somerys adherence to the royal cause during the Barons' 
war, having been taken prisoner at the Battle of Lewes. He 
died in 1273, seised of the barony, and was buried in the 
priory. Those parts of the castle which were erected in his 
time are very clearly distinguishable from the later works ; 
they consist of part of the keep, the great gateway, and a 
small portion of the cingulum or wall of enceinte. Of the 
same, date is a fragment of an arch (marked A on the plan), 
that appears mixed up with the masonry of one of the internal 
walls of the domestic apartments ; the hood moulding has 
been cut away to allow the plaster to be laid on^ It will 
scarcely be necessary for the purpose of this paper to trace 
much fiirther the genealogy of the various possessors. On 
the decease of Roger de Somery the castle descended to his 
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BOQ Roger, by a secoud^ife, whose eldest son, dying in his 
minority, it came into the possession of his second son, John, 
after whose death without issue in 1321 the estates were 
divided between his sisters, Mai^aret and Joan. The castle 
and town of Dudley, with the manors of Sedgeley and Kings- 
Swinford, and the chase of Fensnett, were assigned to Mar- 
garet, and by her transferred to her husband, John de Sutton. 
To bim the erection of the barbicaa may be referred, but 
whether the building of the chapel took place during his 
life, or that of his son, is a subject for conjecture ; Uie 
death of John de Sutton having occurred about the time that 
the later decorated or "curviHnear period" commenced. 
From the form of the doorway, and the character of the 
mouldings (if this part is original), I should be more inclined 
to consider it the work of the son who died in 1360. 

From this time the builder's hand seems to have been com- 
paratively idle ; no further remains existing of an earUer date 
than the portions erected during the nefarious possession of 
John Dudley, Lord L'Isle, afterwards Earl of Warwick, 
and Duke of Northumberland. At his attainder and death 
in 1553, the castle and its estates devolved to the crown. By 
this means the Sutton family again became possessed ; Edward, 
the son of the last of that name, being in favour with Mary, 
who granted it to him and to his heirs. To the Ear! of War- 
vrick may be referred the greater part of the later additions, 
whilst a few remains may be seen of a still later date, exhibit- 
ing mariced and characteristic features of the Italian school. 
There also exist portions of the fortifications constructed by 
the royalists, as a further means of defence during the par- 
liamentary war, at which time this castle held a somewhat 
prominent position, being one amongst the few which were 
maintained by the King until nearly the dose of the stru^le : 
not having surrendered before the 13th of May, 1646. Upon 
its capitulation. Sir William Brereton ordered it to be dis- 
mantled, but only so far as to render it incapable of receiving 
a garrison. The domestic or habitable parts of the building 
were destroyed by fire in 1750. 

We will now proceed to examine the architecture and 
plan of the structure. The area of the castle is contained 
in an irregular polygon, enclosed by walls on every side. 
The greater part of the moat has been filled up, but on the 
west side it exists comparatively perfect. At the south- 
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west angle stauds the keep, in the plan of which we recog- 
nise the type of the concentric, or Edwardian fortification : 
going eastward, in a north-east direction, we pass a fragment 
of the " Early English " wall, and some of the later huildingg 
which lie between the keep and the principal gateway. 
Attached to the last-mentioned building are the interesting 
remains of the barbican. At a short dutance farther on, at 
an angle of the enceinte, is the commencement of the 
domestic apartments. These occupy the whole of the eastern 
side of the bailey, and terminate in the chapel to the south, 
and the postern westward. Returning to the keep, which is 
raised on an ai-tificial mound, we find it coneisl^ of a central 
parallelogram of two stories, with circular angle towers 
rising one story above the centre (see plans of each). The 
entrance is on the ground floor on the north side, under a 
segmental pointed arch of three orders, with continuous 
imposts, and provided with holes for the stockade of timber; 
and with grooves for a portcullis ~a somewhat unusual 
occurrence. Immediately within the gate on the east side is 
a segmental-headed doorway, leading to a spiral staircase (n) 
constructed in the thickness of the wall, which forms the 
only means of approach to the battlement, and which com- 
municateis with the upper floor of the central part of the 
keep : from this level a second staircase commences, which 
appears to have been entirely used as an approach to the 
battlement of the north-east tower, the other having originally 
led to the battlements of the central division and the north- 
west tower. On the ground floor of the tower a (see plan 
of keep), a pointed-headed doorway leads to a wall staircase 
(s) 3 feet wide, communicating with the second story through 
a concave corbel-headed doorway. At this level there is a 
set-off in the wall, apparently for the supporting timbers of 
the floor to rest on. The parapet of this tower and the upper 
part of the staircase which led to it, have been destroyed ; 
in the opposite tower (b) the general outline is, however, 
still retamed. The merlons ^e unusually lotly and pierced 
by cross billets with trefoil terminations. The upper room 
is provided with a fireplace, and a square-headed window 
with convex corbels in the place of the scoinson arch. The 
ground floor of the tower has also a staircase, which leads 
to a garderobe (a) lighted by a small circular window, which 
appears to have been originally quatrefoliated. The corbels 
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for the support of the principal timbers of the central roof 
may still be traced. The chief apartment seema to have 
been lighted on each of the four sides by two single-light 
windows. Those on the north side are square-headed, with 
segmental pointed scoinaon arches, moulded in a bold and 
effectiTO maimer. The east windows seem to have been simi- 
larly treated, with the exception of having segmental pointed 
heads on the outside. A few of the smaller windows of the 
keep are pointed and trefoliated with the plain soffit cusp ; 
but the majority are square. The whole of the south side 
of the keep, with its towers, and the greater part of the 
curtain walls, east and west, are nearly level with the 
ground. 

The great gateway, which consisted of three stories, is of 
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the same date as the keep, and of corresponding strenjgth, 
the inner, as well as the outer archway, being provided with 
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the portcullia groove : the former is coneequently of a eome- 
what singular construction. The gates themselves having to 
open towards the court, necessarily required a rear vault, the 
strange novelty of ■which, not to mention the unsightly appear- 
ance of such an arrangement, has in this iostance been judi- 
ciously treated by throwing across the opening an effective 
scoinson arch supported on short pillar corbels, and sur- 
mounted by a bold and well-moulded label. The outer arch 
of the gateway (see woodcut) is of three orders, moulded simi- 
larly to the keep entrance, and, like that, of a segmental form. 
It has, however, the addition of a hood-mould, with termina- 
tions composed of the usual trefoil foliage of the period. The 
wall in which this archway occurs is placed, as will be seen 
by the plan, somewhat out of the square, the better to 
command the western approach : this irregularity is still 
more obvious in the plan of the barbican. The upper part 
of the gateway was approached by an exterior flight of steps 
(shown dotted on the plan), and entered through a pointed- 
headed doorway, having well moulded and continuous jambs, 
and a simple hood-moulding. The apartment with which 
this communicates has a two-light, or more correctly speaking, 
a double window, divided by a moulded pier or mullion ; 
the heads appear to have been cuaped. Above this, nothing 
remains beyond a portion of the narrow lights, or loopholes, 
of the upper floor, and the corbelling of the bartizans. 
The barbican, with its lofty archway flanked by circular 
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towers is an interesting exfonple of this peculiar feature in 
fortification, though it is much to be deplored that the ravages 
of war and time should hare lefl it such a ruin. Of the towers, 
the foundations only are to be seen, whilst the " high-lifted " 
and delicately-moulded jambs of the outer order of the 
arch support nothing but the luxuriant moas or thriring 
weed, " — gray, but leafy walls, where ruin greenly dwells." 
The inner order of the arch is yet standing. It is of a 
very depressed three-centred form, but the mouldings are 
good and characteristic From one of the towers a communi- 
cation with a subterranean passage was discovered some years 
since, but it was blocked up soon after the discovery was 
made known. From an examination of the moat and the 
foundations of the gateway and barbican, it would seem, 
that when the latter was added, the course of the water was 
dianged so as to surround the new work, and that conse- 
quently the drawbridge occupied the somewhat unusual 
position of being in advance of the barbican ; while it is not 
improbable that the old moat may have been left dry, and 
that over it there may have been a second drawbridge 
between the barbican and great gateway, and that the doors 
in the angles of the towers communicated with open passages 
nmning parallel to the bridge. 

We come now to the remains of the chapel, the most 
interesting feature of which is the west window, 

" ' hollow in the centre. 
Shorn of ita glue of thoiuand colouriDgs, 
Through which the deepen 'd glories once conld enter," 

but yet not so completely desolate, but that we can discern 
suf&cient to enable us to form some idea of its former 
state. It appears to have been of three lights trefoliated, 
the crown of the heads of the hghts reached to the springing 
of the window arch, which is equilateral, and contained three 
sezfoliated equilateral spherical triangles. The hood-mould- 
ing terminates at the springing of the lights. Immediately 
under the sill of the window is a stringcourse, which continues, 
uninterrupted, as ^ as the doorway in the south wall, where, 
although it is level with the impost, it is abruptly broken 
off, and the hood-moulding of Uie doorway carried round 
perfectly distinct. This, together with the form of the arch, 
which is ogeed, and the character of its moulded jamb. 
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would induce the opiiiion that the doorway is the work of a 
later period, the only entrance being originally from the 
domestic apartments. The crypt underneath the chapel 
requires little comment : it is entered from the south, and 
lighted from the west hy two narrow square-headed openings. 
There have been various conjectures respecting the use to 
which it was appropriated, but that of its having been a 
place of sepulture seems the most probable- The domestic 
apartments immediately adjoining the chapel are of the 
same age, the stringcourse which passes under the chapel 
window continuing at a lower level along the west wall, 
imtil abruptly broken by the insertion of a late square- 
headed window. The remaining buildings are principally 
debased perpendicular, with here and there" an addition of 
gothicised Italian of the very plainest character. There are, 
however, in the bay-window, features, which, although they 
have litUe intrinsic merit, present at least in their bold and 
picturesque character a pleasing contrast to the stiff square 
mass of building surrounding it. Upon the west-side of 
the bailey, some slight traces of building (foundation walls, 
corbels, &c.) may be seen, but they do not possess any 
features worthy of notice. 

KDWABD WILLIAM GODWIN. 
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ON BOSSES OF ROMAN SHIELDS FOUND IN NOETHUUBERLAND 
AND LANCASHIRE. 

The interesljiig relic represented in the accompanjing 
illustration was found in the parish of Matfen in North- 
umberland, a little- to the north of the Roman Wall ; the 
nearest station being Halton Chesters, the Hunnum of the 
Notitia. It was discovered about three feet below the 
ground by some labourers, who, supposing it to be the lid 
of a pot containing treasure, turned up half the field in 
hopes of finding the remainder. It was exhibited to the 
Institute by Dr. Charlton, in December, 1857. 

Its form, as will be seen, is circular, the convex portion 
being nearly hemispherical, and the flat rim pierced with 
four holes. The boss has no ornaments excepting a few 
engraved circles ; on the rim are the traces_ of an inscrip- 
tion executed in punctured dots. From the present condition 
of the surface, it is difficult to ascertain the exact form of 
the letters, for the " pot lid " was hung up in the former's 
kitchen, where it received a weekly scouring, and owing to 
this, or to previous corrouoD, the metal is covered with 
minute holes, which are easily confounded with the punctures 
of the letters. Indeed I feel some doubts whether the artist 
has not included in the woodcut some of these accidental 
holes. The inscription has been read don sp lOvrnTi ; on 
examining the original, I felt nearly certain that the termi- 
nation is QTiNTi, and that the whole inscription might 
possibly read o ETSFi QVINTI, the first character being the 
centunal mark, and the sense being either " the centuria of 
Kuspius Quintos," or " of tiie centurion Ruspius Quintus." 

This umbo is not the only one which has been discovered 
in England. About the year 1800 a boss was found at 
Garstang in Lancashire, which passed into the collection of 
Hr. Towneley, and is now in ^e British Museum. It is 
identical with the Matfen umdo in material, form, and size, 
and has also four holes in the rim, bat it differs in being 
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corered with elaborate devices engraved in outline.' Though 
much oxydised, the convex portion still exhibits a warrior 
seated on a throne or . ornamented stool, and wearing a 
helmet with a flowing crest ; in his right hand, which is 
raised, he holds a lance ; in his left apparently a small globe, 
surmounted by a bird resembling a goose or swan. The 
flat rim is hkewise ornameated : on the upper part is a 
Victory seated by an altar ; on the lower another Victory 
seated between two eagles with globes ; at the sides, 
oppofflte each other, are naked male figures with spears ; 
between th^e and the Victories are trophies, each formed 
of an oval shield crossing an octagonal one. The work- 
manship is evidently late Roman. 

It is difficult to fix with certainty the peraonage delineated 
on this boss. Mars is rarely represented as seated, though 
a pdnting of his throne may be found among the frescoes 
at Herciflaneum. On the other hand, Jupiter, whom the 
fig^ure resembles in some respects, is not usually represented 
in armour. It may, however, be some topical form of one 
of these divinities, or possibly of Romulus, to whom altars 
were dedicated in Britain. The nearest resemblance to the 
dwign is to be seen on the reverse of a medallion of Con- 
stantine the Great, where a figure apparently of the emperor, 
seated on armour, and holding in his left hand a lance, is 
supporting in his right a globe, surmounted by a phoenix, 
which he has received from a soldier bearing a trophy. 
The legend is qlobia saeotli vibtvb oabbs.' 

The shields of the ancients varied considerably at different 
times; the early Greek shield was circular, and of lai^e 
size ; it had a convex surface nearly flat in the centre, and 
rising abruptly at the sides from a narrow flat rim ; the 
outside was ornamented with various devices, which were 
probably painted. The Etnucan shield was somewhat 
similar, but sloped gradually towards the rim from the 
centre, where there was a tow boss, more for ornament than 
use ; the suHace was sometimes covered with patterns in low 
relief. The Romans probably adopted in early times the 
Etruscan form, but appear to have found it inconvenient for 
warfare, and retained it only for voUve and ornamental 
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purposes. They are said to have borrowed from the 
Sabines a peculiar form of shield, the scutum, called by 
the Greeks flupws, from the similarity of ita quadrangular 
form to a door, tfupa. Polybius, in describing the Roman 
army during the third Punic war, thus speaks of the 
scutum : ' — " The armour of the Romans consists firstly of a 
shield (tfuptos), 2j feet wide in its curved surface and 4 feet 
long ... It is formed of a double layer of boards fastened 
together with glue and linen. Its external surface is covered 
with calfekin, and its upper and lower margins bound with 
iron, to enable it to bear sword blows, and to prevent it 
from decaying when resting on the ground. An iron boss 
(koxxos) is then fastened to it, to resist the blows of stones 
and the violence of weapons of various kinds." 

The fonn of the scutum is shown in several monuments, 
and resembles the half of a cylinder divided longitudinally. 
The boss mentioned by Polybius is rarely visible. This 
shield was chiefly confined to heavy-armed troops, and must 
from its size have been of considerable weight. One of its 
principal uses was in forming the testudo, a mode of attack 
which is represented in the Antonine column, and which 
Dion* tells us was formed thus : — The cavalry and light- 
armed being placed in the centre, — " such of the heavy- 
armed who have long hollow tile-shaped shields (™ts itpoiJ!^Kf<ra> 

imcitu Tois KofXai; rais o-toAtjuoelJeffi xpdfifvoC) are placed On the 

outside, forming a kind of tile-work with their shields ; those 
who have broad shields (wXartfoi dirwCios) hold them up over 
their heads, so that nothing but shields is visible throughout 
the phalanx." 

During the Imperial times we find both the scutum and 
the dt/peus in use, the latter, however, oval in form, and 
with a projecting boss. In the bas-reliefs on the Trajan 
and the Antonine columns, we find numerous representations 
of shields. In the former, recording the conquests of Trajan 
over the Dacians, we see the Roman soldiers armed with 
both kinds, some few, probably German auxiliaries, haye the 
long oct^onal shield generally seen on trophies of that 
nation. The Dacians have oval shields differing little from 
those of their opponents, but the bosses are less prominent. 
On the Antonine Column, representing the victories of 
Marcus Aurelius over the Germans, we find chiefly soldiers 

' Poljbiu*, lib. vL. 23. < Dion Coniiu, lib. ilii. ctp. 30. 
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of the Twelfth Legion called Pulminatrix. Their shields, 
priucipally oval dypei, but occasionally scula, are ornamented 
with thunderbolts, in allusion to the name of the Legion. 
Their enemies have either oval or octagonal shields. In 
most of these representations the scutum has scarcely any 
boss, while the oval shield has a prominent circular one 
towards the centre ; there can be little doubt, therefore, that 
the objects under consideration originally belonged to oval 
clypei. 

The limits of this notice will not allow us to enter into ■ 
the devices on ancient shields, which Vegetius calls htiy)M.ra, 
It will be sufficient to mention the use of inscriptions on 
shields, which may throw some light on the Hatfen umbo. 
It was not imusual to inscribe the name of the commander, 
for we learn from Hirtius and Dion Cassius, that the partizans 
of Pompey in Spain (b.c. 48), wrote his name on their 
bucklers, and on renouncing him, erased it.^ So, likewise, 
we hear of SextuaPompey's name on shields,^ and of 
Cleopatra's on those of the Roman guards.'' The most 
important notice, however, is that given by Dion Cassius * 
in his account of the Dacian campaign of Domitian, from 
which we learn that the general Julianas ordered the soldiers 
to inscribe on the shields their own and the centurion's 
names, so as to be recognised if they behaved especially 
well or ill. This probably became the rule, as Vegetius * tells 
us, that on the front (or back) of each soldier's shield was 
to be written his name, and the cohort or century to which 
he belonged. 

Such may have been the origin of the curious inscription 
on the umbo found in Northumberland, which may possibly 
have belonged to some Roman soldier slain in a skirmish 
with the wild tribes to the north of the wall. 

AUaUSTUS W. FRANSa. 

* Hirtiua De b«tlo Alex. c«p. 58, ES ; ° De lU Uillt. iL 18. The doubt oa 
DioD Cuaiua, lib. zlii. cap. IS. to tbe port of the shield which wbi 

* Dioa Caaaiiu, lib. xlviiL c»p. 30. iiiBoribod, dspenda on whether wa rewl 
' IHon CuiiuB, lib. 1. cap, fi. avertc oc advcrto : the Irtter leems the 

* Dion Cataiiu, lib. livii. cap. 10. more rensonable. 
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CATALOQUE OF BOOKS BELONGING TO THE COLLEGE OF BT. HAET, 
WINCHESTER, IN THE EEIGN OF HENRY VI. 

Tab caUlognea of Medin^tl librariei, especiallj of onr own counlrjr, 
form K (ubject well irortbjr of the attention of pereons irho take an iateiest 
in the itate of learning and literature in early times. Tho following 
catalogue is taken from the original register of the College of St. Maty, 
near Winchester, vhere it is stilt preierred. It appears from internal 
evidence to have been drawn up in the latter port of the reign of King 
Henrj Y ., and to hare had additions made to it from time to time, but not, 
to any extent at least, later than the latter part of that of Henry VI. 

Ferhapa a somewhat greater degree of interest may belong to this oata< 
logne, when it is considered, that it shows us the books, which were thought 
most suitable to a aociety, the first of tho kind founded in this country, in 
which the edacalional department, if I may so say, held so prominent a 
place. For while its wise and pmdent founder provided most amply for the 
due performance of divine service, it is well known that tho chief end he 
had in view was the instruction and education of youth ; foreseeing probably 
that the lime would shortly come, when the church would require, and the 
interests of true religion would be best promoted by, the advancement of 
useful and religions learning. In tLese days, in which tho physical and 
mathematical sciences, and the knowledge of "common things," as the 
phrase is, take bo prominent a part in education, the following catalogue 
of the books of one of the principal educational cstablishracnts in Eugland, 
at that time, will probably provoke a smile. But we may be sure that thoj 
were the best that could be procured ; and it is evident from the prices of 
the books, which are generally added, and are to he estimated by the then 
value of money and the comparative rate of expenditure, that no expense 
was spared, either by the founder himself, or by the college or its 
numerous and liberal benefactors, in profidiog the society with books. In 
proceeding to giro a brief outline of the contents of this catalogue, I slwll 
speak of them in the order, and according to the classification adopted in it. 

First, of the books provided for the use of the chapel, there were 
four ordinals, valued at il. 6t. Sd. ; thirteen antiplionaries (fire of which 
are described as ancient), valued at 632. 3s. id, ; fourteen portiphories, 
of which nine are described as ancient, four of them being in tho hands of 
tiie scholars ; and one " Jurnale," not valued. Of the portiphories one 
is spoken of as the gift of John Fromond, and was probably for the use 
of the Chantry Chapel founded by him in the cloisters, which is the 
building now used as the librnry. From its description tho MS. must hare 
been a costly book, but no value is stated. AnoUier, bequcatlied to the 
college by John Yve, a fellow, who died in 1432, wliicli was to lie before 
the senior fellow standing in the upper stall on the right of the chapel, in 
prieed at 20^ The value of the wholo was 481. 3^. id. The legends 
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ivoreBizi fiTe ancient, three of irliick were Tor tho use of the scholars; the; 
are nil volued at 161. There was n colleelary worlli U, 6*. &d. ; two 
"gradualia/'one worth II. \Qs., llic other not valued; four manuals valued 
at 31. ; sixteen processionnls at 101. Is. A.d.\ fourteen "grodalia," four 
ancient, with which is classed a book " de cantuorgnnico,.., ex done domini 
fundatoris," price 6i. 8<j.; making in alI29I. 13$. 4ii. One pontifical and 
two. epistolaries : the pontifical was the gift of tlio founder, and cost 
21. ; die epistolaries are valued at 32. 13j. id. Thirteen missals, of which 
the founder gave four ; another was the gift of Thomas Nevyle, prior of 
the Cathedral ; another was hequeathed bj Simon Uembur^, treasurer of 
William of Wjkeham, and supervisor of the works of the college ; two 
others were for the use of the scholars ; another was designed especially for 
the nse of those who slept in tho third chamber ; another was the legacy 
of Nicholas North, some time fellow of the college : the last is not priced ; 
the Talue of the rest was 692. 6f. %d. One of those given by the founder 
was especially costly, being priced at 201. 

We come now to the class of theological books. OF bibles there were 
fire : one the gift of the founder ; another of John Campden, master of 
St. Cross ; another was given by Richard Crymok, formerly n fellow, 
for the use of one of the fellows, on condition of praying for Crymok 's 
eouland the souls of John and Joan (probably his parents], according to 
indenture between the warden and the user ; another was given by Robert 
Heete, a fellow, a very liberal donor of books, and was also to be used 
according to indenture as the last. This sliows tlie great care which was 
taken of these copies of the sacred Scriptures ; and yet their value was not 
so great as might have been expected ; it was only 161. 13f. id, 

Next follow "Doctores super Bibbliom," Of these there are only twelve: 
among them are two works of de Lyra, and one of Odo Farisiensis, still in 
the library. Sut of the ancient fathers of the Church Chrysostom on St. 
Matthew is the sole representative. The value of them all amounted 
to 23i. 

There was one copy of the Master of Sentences (Peter Lombard), priced 
at II. 10s.,' and two commentators on the same, viz., a work of Bonaven- 
tura and one of Peter of Tarentum[?], value \l. Zs, id. Then follow two 
historical works, " Magister Historiarum," price II. lOf., and " Speculum 
Historiale," valued at four marcs. We next have the Psalter with 
glossaries, of which there were four, and two commentators on the Psalter, 
vis., Petros Prtsmonstratensis, and Richard Hampole. With one of the 
Fsalters were hound up another copy of the " Magister Historiarum," the 
Pastoral of Gregory, and the Chvonicou Cestrenae. Two of theso books are 
not priced ; the value of the other was 61. 6s. 8d. The "Lihri Augustini" 
follow, of which there are only four. With these is classed Amoldus " de box 
verbis domini in Monte," One volume is very miscellaneous, containing 
the Bialogue of Augustine, and a treatise of St. Bernard "de prtecepto 
et dispensatione," a treatise on the Life of St. Edward the Confessor, 
and the Life of St. Hugh. The principal works of Augustine contained 
in this collection were that " de doctrina Christiana," and the com- 
mentary on tho Psalms, in three volumes. These two are not pnced ; the 
rolue of the others was II. 13t. id. 
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The next clua of books is entitled " Libri Grcgorii." Tkoj are fire in 
number ; ono is the Homlliea of Gregory on the Gospels, nith some smaller 
tracts ; another on GEekiel ; the other three are the Morals ; but all arc 
abridge men ta. One of theae contained alao a certain chronicle of the 
Kings of England, and a boob, " de moralisationibuaVolucrum ot Bestiarum," 
called Bestiarius. This ia not priced ; the value of the other four waa 
61. 6f. Sd. 

Wo find next a Class of Books, intitled " Libri Morales diverBorum 
doclonmi." These aro muck the most numerous dass, comprising as many 
as thirtj-niue Tolumea. Many of them, however, contained several works of 
a very miscellaneous character. For example, in one volume the following 
were bound up together. Innocent on the misery of Man's condition, 
"cum numerali," an arithmetical irork, as I suppose, by William of 
Leicester, called de Monte ; the Chronicles of Martin on the Trojan war ; 
an Itinerary (probably that of the author next mentioned) ; a tract of 
Giraldus Cambrenais on the notable things in Britain and Wales ; » 
tract en the punishments and origin of Foutius Pilate, and Judas 
Iscariot ; and one on the praise of Origen. Another miscellany is still 
more remarkable : it contained Alexander (Ncoham f ) on the training of 
little hoya ; a treatise on the natures of stones, (one of the few books on 
natural history in the library) ; certain verses by Peter of Blois on 
tbe praiaea of wine and beer ; and a tract on Patnck'a Purgatory. 
In another a treatise on the game of Chess was placed with divera 
stories of the Virgin Mary, and matters relating to the vices and virtues. 
Under this head also is one of the most interesting books of the whole 
collection. It is entered in the catalogue " Liber continens vitam Sancti 
Thome Hartiris, ex dono domini Fundatoris, 2o folio, -n«^;tM," and valued 
at 20f. This is one of the only three MSS. still in the possession of tbe 
college, irhich can be identified as having been given by William of 
Wykeham. It is not contained in the collection published by Dr. Giles. 
I am taformed that it is in all probability the work of Benedict of 
Canterbury. It well deserves to be collated. In the MS. itself the work 
is called " Passio glorioai Martyris Thomte Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi 
iiij. Kal. Jauuarii." This fills scarcely more than a fourth of the volume. 
It u followed by "Secundum opus miracniomm glorioai Hartyris Thomas 
Cantuarienais Archiepiscopi." Six of these hooka are not priced; the 
total value of the rcmiunder was 332. 5t- id. 

The next class is entitled "Libri Chronici." There are only three 
books in it ; but two of these were gifts of the founder, and are still in 
existence. One of them is a Taxatio Ecclesiaatica of all the Churchea in 
England, being probably a copy of the Valor of Pope Nicholas. The 
other ia a copy of the Chronicle of Ralph Higdcn of Chester ; but it is to 
be remarked that this book is entered in the catalogue by the title of 
" Polychronicon Willelmi Ceatrensis, ex dono domini Fundatoris, 2° folio, 
Tanta." This key-word enables ua to identify it with a HS., still preserved 
in the library, which is beyond all question a copy of Ralph Higden'a work. 
How comes it then to be assigned iu the catalogue to William of Chester ? 
I think the solution of this question may be found in the fact, that in this 
MS. Higden's work baa been continued from a.s. 1343, where hia 
chronicle ends, to the acceauon of Richard IL, a period of thirty-four years. 
I have examined this portion of the MS., and though I must confess that it 
does not throw much additional light upon the history of tbe period, yet I 
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consider it to bo a document of conaidemblo vniue, ob being evidently 
contemporary. And ire may iiBsume that it liad the sanction and appro- 
bation of one wl)o played no aliglit part in tlic events of tliat time, tlie 
great and good William of Wykehnm. Tho end of Higden'a work ia 
marked in the MS. by tlie words, " Hoc usque scripsit Ranulphus." There 
is also a short chronicle at the beginning of tliis MS., headed by the 
words '* Incipit Cronica bona ct compeudiosa de regibua Anglite turn n 
Noe uequo ad liodiernum diem ; " that day being the day of the coronation 
of Richard JI. We may fairly conjecture, I think, that these additions to 
Higden's Chronicle were the work of William of Chester, whoerer ho 
may have been ; and that on this account the whole work hog been assigned 
to him by the compiler of the catalogue. It is worthy of notice that 
Arabic numerals are uaed throughout this MS. It is also remarkable for a 
canons map of the world. Its value is set down at 21. 

The class, "Libri Fhiloaophite, " is a blank. The neit is that of 
"Libri Juris Canonic! ;" under which come first "Deoreta et doctores 
super decreta." Of these there are five works ; one is not priced, the 
other four are valued at 91. \0t. Then follow the Becretales, of which 
there were nine ; eight are valued at 161. lOi., one alone costing 101. 
Next come Liber Septus and tiro Doctors, price II. 10*. ; then two 
copies of the Clementine Constitution a, with comments, price 21. lOt. Then 
there is a class of books called " Summs et alii tractatus diveraomm doc- 
torum Juris Canonici," consisting of seventeen volumes ; the total value 
of sixteen being 141. 3t, id. Then follow the Books of Civil Law, four 
in number, of which the value was 21. 10<. - Last come tho " Libri 
GrammBticales, " of which there were nineteen; among these is to be 
found the only work of classical antiquity that was in the library. It was 
a copy of Virgil bound with three others, vis., a book in verse, subject not 
specified ; a treatise by John Garland ; and a Hymnal with a Gloss. 
Sereoteen of these books were valued in the gross at 201. 8(. 8d. It 
appears that the Library was well furnished witU the best grammatical 
works, and the most approved glossaries of the times. 

lu the original cat^ogue both Roman and Arabic numerals occur ; the 
latter bung used to dengnste the 2nd or 3rd folio, the first words of 
which are, as usual, given to identify the US. The language is much 
abbreviated, but it ia here printed m exUnto, with the exception of the 
word Fret', and a few oUier words, chiefly anch as may be doubtful. 



LIBBI COLLEGU BBJLTB HASI^ PHOPB WIITTON. 
Onlinalia. 
In primis, j. ordinale, emptum anno rogni regis Ricardi secundi xviij°, 2° 
folio. Ad faiem, Prct' xl. s. Item, duo alia ordinalia antiqua, 2' folio 
primi, Infra adventum, 2° folio secundi, ventiu. Prefix, s. Item, j. ordinale 
secundum venim usum Saram, ex done maglatri Robeiti Heeto, 3" folio, 
3f(mtt(ur cum. Fret* xivj.s. viij. d. 

Antiphonoria. 

Item j. magnum Antiphonarium, 2" folio, n\ •Bent-nt, emptuni. Fret' x. li. 

I(«m, aliud Antiphonarium, 2° folio, debeamtu, ex dono domini Fundatoris, 

Fret' ix. li. z. s. Item, aliud Antiphonarium, 2° folio, -la teculonim, 

ex ordinatione ejusdem, Fret' viij.li. Item, aliud Antiphonarium, 2° folio. 
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tane taeerdot, ex ordinatiooe ejuadem. Fret' riij. li. Item, aliud Antipbo- 
iianuQi, 2° folio, ttgeitU ert^, «x ordinadoae ejusdem. Fret' viij. li. x. s. 
Item, aliud AnUpbonartum, 2° folio in rubro, qua ad matiUinai, ex ordi- 
natione ejusdoni, Pret' rij. li, Item, aliud Autipbonarium, 2" folio, -talo 
dicat, ei ordinatione cjuBdem, Pret' v. li. Item, allud Antiphonarium, 
2" folio, donee venial, ex ordinatione ejuadem, Fret' ijij. li. Item, v. Auti- 
plionaria antiqua, 2° folio prinii, matutinat, pret' zx. s., 2° folio Bocundi, 
Imenuti, pret ziij.i. iiij.d., 2" folio tertii, Ira (uo, pret' x. b., 2" foUo 
quart], Jtn^ufutf, pret' X.B., 2° folio quinti, ^tnor, pret x,t., ex ordinatione 
^Tersorum ; Fret' Ixiij. b. iiij.d. 

Portipboria. 
Item, j. Portipborinm notatum cum clapBulie argenti, 3° folio, Con- 
atanaat, ex dono domini Puudatoris, Pret' x.li. Item, aliud Portipborium, 
ex dono magiatri Jobannia £lmer, 2° folio in rubro. Hoc tnodo, Frot* 
Ttij.lL Item, aliud Potliphorium ontiqaum, ex ordinatione domini Funda- 
torii, 2" folio ia rubro, in ipta dommka, Pret' iiij. li. Item, aliud 
Portipborium antiquum, 2" folio, -to ut prteeonio, ex ordiuatione ejusdem. 
Fret' xzx. s. Item, alia iiij. Portipboria antiqua remanentia in manibua 
Bcolarium, 2° folio primi, -ani retta, pret' x. 3., 2", fobo Becuudi, -vilati 
tite, pret' vj.s. viij. d., 2° folio tertii, exaudi, pret' vj. b. viij. d., 2° folio 
quarti, Itaque Suvatef, pret' iij.e. iiij.d., ex ordinatione direraorum ; 
Fret' xxTJ.e. Tiij.d, Item, alia iij. Portipboria antiqua, 2° folio primi, 
Andreai, 2° folio secundt, Tvgunutn, 2" folio tertii, Qui regtiaturutf 
pretium cujuslibet per se vj.a. viij.d. t Fret'xz.s. Item, j. Portiforitim 
magnum, ex legato domini J<^atmis Yre, nuper locii iatius Collegii, ad 
jocendum coram socio aenioro stante ex parte dextra ia stallo superior!, 
2' folio, E. incMentur, Fret' xx. li. Item, j. parvum portiforium, ex 
done magistri Robert! Heete ad usum sociorum miBBorum in negotiia 
Collegii, 2" folio, twp«r nvhem. Fret' xx, b. Item, jumole ex dono domini 
Johannis Y*e, 2" folio post kalendarium, diligwit. Fret' . Item, j. magnum 
Portiforium ex dono Jobannis Promoad armigeri, 2' folio, tpiritttm 
foncfum, cum clapsulia da latton deaurato oum armiB ejusdem Johanals, 
Pret' 

Legends. 
Item, noa Legenda cum elapaulis de cupro deaurato, 2° folio, Quia 
dlxerunt, empta, Pret' x.li. Item, !j. legendn antique, j. da temporal!, 
et alia de saectiB, 2° folio primra, Ep\dis, 2" folio secundce, Irantlatto, 
ex dono domini Fundntoris, pret' cujuabbet il. b. ; Fret' iiij. li. Item, iij. 
alin legondie antique remanentes in manibus acolarium, 2" folio primn, 
quCB opera, pret' TJ. b. viij. d., 2' folio aecundce, -ealorum, pret' vj, B. viij. d., 
2" folio tertin, miohi dominui, pret' tJ. b. viij. d. ; Fret' xx. s. 

CoUectarium. 
Item, j. CoUectarium cum clapsnliB argeatua, 2" folio, vitio mortuorum, 
emptum, Pret' xzij. a. riij. d. 

Qraduale. 
Item, j. Qraduale, 2" folio, Ira mea, omptum, Pret' xxx. a. Item, 
j. Graduue parrum, ex dooo Tbooue Baj^lcmond, 2" folio, -lit non pali^rU, 
Prcf 
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Uanualia. 
Item, j. Manu&le magnum et iiorum, 2" folio, el ipium, emptum, 
Fret' XIX. ■■ Item, aliud parvum Mauualo, 2" folio, admiratio. Fret' xvj. b. 
riij.d. Item, aliud Hanuale, eK ordiantiooe Roberti lleele ad iiauni 
ejusdem dum steterit in Colleglo, 2° folio, Sum inviclio virtutis. Fret' 
xiij. s. iiij.d. Item, j. llanuole ex dono ejiiadem, 2° folio, »t habeant, 
Pret' X. B. 

FroceBsionolia. 
Item, j. Prooessionale cum cli^aulis argeateis, 2" folio, Plantare, Fret* 
xxvj. s. viij. d. Item, aliud ProcessioQtJe, 3" folio, proaedetu. Prat' xiij. s. 
iiij. d. Item, alia duo Proceaaionalia, 3° folio primi, Cuitodi, 3° folio 
Becundi, Aecipiat, fret' cujualtbet xij.g.; Fret' xxiiij.s. Item, viij. alia 
FrocesBioanlia, 2" folio primi, In redeundo, 3° folio secundi, radix, 
2° folio tertii. Ex tt, 2' folio quarti, vocabitur, 2" folio quiDti, Et quod, 
2" folio BBiCi, fonclum, 3° folio septlmi, deicendel, 2° folio octavi, 
Mariam, pret' cujualibet x. b. ; Fret' iiij.ii. Item, altud Proeesaionalo, 
2° folio, dent qvi, emptum, Fret' vj. 8.Tiij. d. Item, aliud ProceBsionalo, ex 
dono Willelmi Smith de Lekford ad usum unius Eocii, 2" folio, Nequitiw, 
Fret' XX. b. Item, aliud FrooesBionale, ex ordioatloiie Roberti Hecte ad 
uBma unius Capellant tempore servitii divioi, dum tamea idem Robertus 
habeat uBum ejusdem libri dum Bteterit bocIub iu Collcgio, 2° folio, tuit 
Apottolicit, Fret' xx. b. Item, j. ProceEsionalo maguum, ox dono cjuBdem 
Roberti Heete, 2" folio, -vient ad. Fret' x?j. b. viij. d. 

Qradalia. 
Item, unum Gradole magnnm, 2° folio in rubro, Temporibat, eainlam. 
Prat' iiij. li. Item, aliud Qradale ejusdem magoituainiB, 3° folio in 
rubro, Ut in missis, emptum. Fret' iiij. li. Item, iiij. alia Gradolim, 
2" folio primi, Et dicatitr, 2° folio secundi, TemptanUs, 2° folio tertu, 
tiue tupradicta, 2" folio quarti, Quatuor temporum, pret' cujuslibet Wj. a. 
viij.d.; Pret'xj.Ii. vj.s. viij. d. Item, aliud Qradale, ex legato magistri 
Joonnis Ajlward, 2" folio, -orum mtarum, Frot' Iiij. s. iiij. d. Item, duo 
alia Gradalia, empta, 2° folio pnmi in rubro, omnibus dominicis, 2" 
folio secundi, deut talutant, pret' cujuslibet Iiij. s. iiij. d. ; Fret' cyj.s. 
viij. d. Item, iiij. Gradalia antiqua, 2° folio primi, Christut uex, 
3" folio Becundi, Qaudete, 2° folio tertii, descaidit, 2" folio quarti, 
con/vn<Jentur,pret'cujualibet iij.s. iiij.d. ; Fret' xiij. s. iiij. d. Item, liber 
lie cantu orgaoico, 2° folio, Eleyion, ex dono domini FundatoriB, Pret' 
f i. s. viij. d. Item, j. Grodale bene corroctum per totum, ex dono mag^slri 
Roberti Heete, 2" folio, in profundum, Pret' xivj.s. viij.d. 

Fontificale et Eplstolore. 
Item, j. PontlGcoIe cum clapsulis argentels, eum cooperculo de nigra 
serieo et rubeo, 2" folio, Actiones, ex dono douiini Fundatoria, Pret' il.s, 
It«m, j. Bpiatolare, emptum, 2° folio. Vox clamantit. Fret' xx. s. Item, 
aliud Epistolore novum, ex ordinatione magistri Roberti Heete, 2° folio, 
Terrorqve, Pret' liij.B. iiij.d. 

MisBftlia. 
Item unum HisBale pnlchruai et magnum cum clapBulis de orgenU) 
deaurato, 2° folio, Tacvh, ex dono domini Fundatoris, Fret' zx.li. 
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Item, aliud Hissale pulchrnm, ex dono eJQsdem, cum cltpBuIis da ar^nto, 
2° folio, -tatem Nazareth, Fret' x.li. Item, aliud Missale parvum ex dooo 
cjusdem, cum clapsqJiR de &rgeiito et registro dcaurato,' 2° folio, Repri- 
mil. Prat' C. «. Item, aliud Missale ex dono domini Fundntoris, cum 
regJBtra de argento, 2* folio, tpeaaliter, Fret' z. marc*. Item aliud 
Uissale ex dono magistri Thomn Nevjlo, quondam FrioriB Ecclesiie 
Cathedralia Wjntoo, cum olapsuliE argenti, et registro de argento, 2° folio, 
Et exeat. Fret' s. maro'. Item, aliud Misiale, ex ordiuatione domini Ricardi 
MaehjD ad orandam pro anima domini Thomn Blake Capellani, 2" folio 
in mbro, (um ad procetrionem. Fret' z, li. lt«m, aliud Uisaale, ex legato 
domini STmonis Membnrj, quondam ThoMurarii domini Fundatoris et 
flaperrisoris operum Collegii, 2" folio in rubra, Bi Epiteopne, Fret' x. marc'. 
Item, aliud Uisaale cum clapsuliB de cnpro deaurato, emptum anno regni 
regie Henrici quarti zij"", 2° folio, -eifica. Fret' xl. i. Item, alia duo 
Miasalia antiqua remanentia in mauibufi echolarium, 2° folio primi, £t Mieut 
lana, 2° folio secnndi, ^u/«m taper, pret' cujuslibet xiij. a. iiij. d.; Fret' 
xz^.B. Tiij.d. Item, aliud Uiasale, ex ordlaatione magietri Roberti Heete 
ad mum Boholarium, et apeeialiter locatorum in tertia camera angular! 
versus orientem, 2" folio, -Mupat, Fret' xz.s. Item, j. Missale antiquuni, 
2" folio, Sohit domme. Item, j. Uisssle, ex legato domini Hicolai North, 
quondam socii ietius Collegii, cum clapaulii de eupro, od orandum pro anima 
ejusdem, 2° folio poet kalendarium, Omtut olbit cum amicttbua, 

Libri Thodogie — Bihblice. 

ImprimiB, j. Bibblia, com clapsolis de argento deaurato, ex legato domini 
Fandatoris, 2° folio. Turn v/na. Fret' viij. marc'. Item, alia Bibblia, ex 
dono maestri Johannia Campeden, 2" folio, Legii respondit. Fret' 
iiij.maro'. Item, alia Bibblia, ex legato domini Ricardi Brakkeley, 2° folio, 
■am filio. Fret' iiij. m. Item, alia Bibblia, ei orJinationo exccutonim 
magistri lUcardi Crjmok olim socii Collegii, ad usum unius tocii ad 
orandum pro anima ejuadem, et animabus Jobannis et Johanna, dum steterit 
in eodem, per iiidenturam factom inter custodem et recipientem, 2" folio, 
Quontffl, Fret' xl. s. Item, j. Bibblia, ex dono magistri Robert Hcete ad 
usumoJicnjaa aocildum steterit in eodem, per indenturam inter custodem et 
recipientem, 2° io&o,-gviat whet. Fret' iiij.U. 

Doctores eaper Bibbllom. 
Imprimis, Doctor de Ljra ' in du&bus partibus abbrevlatas, cnm tabula 
BupereiBdem,emptus anno regni regis Uenrici quintij°",2''folioprimie partis 
iu tabula, u^ pitfuit, 3° folio secunds partis, Exercitvum, pret' cujuslibet 
C.s. ; Fret' ix.lt. vj.a, Tiij.d. Item, Doctor de Lyra super quatuor Bran* 
gelia non abbreviatus, cum clapsulis argenti, cmptiis anno supradicto, 3" 
folio, («)nar)wn, Pret'tiij.s. iiy.d. Item, poatilla super Apocnlypsin ex 
dono domini Johannis Skjrell, cum glossa commune super Uarcum ez 
ordinations magistri Roherti Heete, od orandum pro anima magistri Wtllelmi 



' " Regiitrnm, corda in libro ad inTS- ' Nicliolas de Ljrra. He (ra« a cou- 

nlendum Igclionem." Daconge; who Tort«d Juw, by biith either Eogliah or 

cites Hetalinuos, " Ems librom Iibriqae Normau. He became a Minorite, and 

dncen die «i*e Etgittrum.' died in 1340. 

TOL. xr I- 
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Malton, 2" folio, ad /aciem. Fret' xx.s. Item, liber Tocatus Auriola 
Bibblis,* 2" folio, -tura verilatia, Pret' m.s. Item, libelluB de signifi- 
cationibus quftrundAin dictionum Bibbl'EC, 2° folio in tabula, Lana, Pret' 
TJ.B. Tiij.d. Item, questiones Notyngham ' super Evftugelia, ok legato 
magistri Bicardi Crjmok, 2° folio, Quiescebant, Pret' z.s. Item, Be- 
pyngton* super Eynngelia domioicalift, et dono Edwardi Wyohe, 2" folio, 
Sanaverunt cum dt, Pret' zl.s. Item, Odo PariBiensis' super Evangelia do 
domioicis et sanclia, ez legato domini Johannis Wale, 2° folio, Ltge, Pret' 
zxi.s. Item, ChryBostomus, ex legato ejusdem, super Mattheum opens par- 
fecti (tie), 2° folio, ad immolandum, Pret'xx.B. Item, Actou,' ei legato 
Domini Johaunia Yto, super Epistolas et Erangolia, 2° folio, fugiendo vitvi, 
Pret' ZX.8, Item, Holcote' super lecturam libri Bapientia, ei legato domini 
Johannis Yve, 2' folio, -gum comohUur, Fret' xii.s. Item, Goiram ' super 
Evangelium Luck, ex dono magistri RoberU Pevesej, 2° folio, vel ne 
reputaretttr. 

IJbri aententiarum. 
Item, Magister SenteDtiarum,' emptua anno regni r«gia Henrici qiunti 
j"», 2» folio in tabula. Cum tit, Pret' xxz.s. 

Doctorea super sententiag. 
Item, Bonarentnra' super tertium sententiarum, ex dono magistri Johannis 
Uorys, olim cuslodis hujus CoUegii, 2" folio, 8vmm(e, Fret' x.s. Item, 
Petrus de Tarentino^ super quartam sententtaram.cum tabula super eundem, 
ex ordinatione Roberti Heete, socii ejusdem Collegii, 2 folio, tignwn 
etiam est, Fret' xiij.s. liij.d. 



* Probably ths compsudium of tbs 
Bibla bf Petrus Aureoius, a Uiooribe, 
who became Archbishop of Aii in Pro- 
Tence, and mi Uviog in 134G. 

■ Richard of Nottingham, Chucellor 
of the UaiTcnitr ot Oifbrd in 1816, > 
•UstiDgniahed .theologian, amongBt whose 
workB enuEaerated by Pita, p. 415, 
occur " Ezpositionoa in quatuor Evan-, 
gelin," HS. C C. ColL Cant Ha was 
Tiviag in 1S20. 

* Pbilip RapingtoD, who studied at 
Oxford, and was a ouiod of Leiceiter. 
Ha nroU the work hara mentioned and 
some otheiB (see Tanner). He was efter- 
wards Biahop of Linoolu, which ese he 
resigned in 1120, haTin[[ been created ■ 
oardinal in 1103. 

' Tfais US. ia itUl in the Library. 
Among the writers tumamed " Pari- 
uensis " I bave not mat with an Odo 
elsewhere. 

' Probably Bajph Aoton, an eminent 
theologian. Among Lia works enume. 
rated by Pits, are " Expos itorium, seu 
Homiliai in ETangelia Domlnicalia, et' 
Homilia In Epistolas." These seem to 
be the works spoken of sbove. He was 
lifing In 1320. See Tsuner, by whom 
his name is given as "Achodunns(Etodol- 



pbua), Tulgo Acton." 

■ Pits, sub anao 13J9, snumerafes no 
lea than forty-oins worka by Robert 
Holcote ; among them are a oommeoliuy 
on the twelve minor Propbate, on the 
booka of ProTcrbs snd Wisdom, and on 
the four Ooapela Many of his works 
have been printed. There ia a copy of 
bis commentary on the hook of Wisdom 
printed in 1189, atili in tlie Library. Ho 
wme a Dominicui of Northampton, aad 
died in ISIS. 

' Nicbolaa Oorram, a Dominican ; first 
of Merton College, Oiford, whence ha 
removed to Paris, became a Doctor 
of the Sorbonne, and rose to be Proria- 
ciil of hia order !□ France. Ho leas 
than fifty-one trentisea are aacribed to 
him; but few of tbem seem to have 
been deemed Korthy to be printed. He 
flourished c 1100. 

> The eolebrstod Peter Lombarf. Ha 
beeame Biahop of Parii and died in 1 161. 

' Two of thig name wrote on tlia 
Scntencea; one died in 1271, the otbor 
about 1390. 

* Query Peter de TaranUsJa, afler- 
warda Pope luuoccnt V., who wrote on 
the four books of the SeDtotici& 
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Libri hiatoriftles. 
Item, Hngister Historiarum*, ex dono domini Jobannis Clere, olim socii 
hujua Collegii, 2" folio, deut autem, Prct' xii.e. Item, speculum faia- 
toriale abbrCTJatura, ex doDO magistri JohaoDis Cumpcdcii, 2" folio, Et con- 
firmatione. Fret' iiij. mftrc'. 

Psalteria Glosaato. 
Iteu),FBaUerium Glossatum cum communiglos«a,ex^otiomagistri Joh&nnU 
Elmer, 3° folio, Ohrittiaai, Prel' xiij.s. iiij.il. Item, Petrus Fremonitim- 
tenaiii ' super Psalterium, ez dono ejusdem, 2° folio in prologo, Et temput, 
Fret' XXI. a. Item, Psalterium Gloaaatum ex ordinatioae Robert! Heete, 
Boeii ejusdem Collegii, 3° foUo, Judid$ nee verba. Fret' zxx.b. Item, 
Fealterium Gloaaatum, cum Mugistro Historiarum, Fulorale («tc) Gregcrii, 
cum multta aliia coutentia, viz. Chrooicon Cestranae ez dono msgiatri 
Robert) Heete, ad naum alicujua aocii dum ateterit in Collegio, per inden- 
turam inter cuatodem et racipientem, 2° folio, rentrrexerat. Fret' liij'.s. 
iiij.d. Item, Paalterium Glossatum de implimentia quondam apud Barton 
in Inanla Vecta, 2° folio.- Item, Ricardua Uampole '' super Paalterium, 

2° folio in textu, temper protperabimt, ez dono mag^stri JohaDnia Morja, 
primi castodii istiua Collegii, et domiai Nicholiu Horthi quondam socii 
CoUegii aupradicti. 

Libri Auguatiui. 
Item, liber continen/ dialogum AugnaUni, cum tractatu Bamardi de 
prncepto et dispensatione, et tractatu de vita Sancti Bdwardi Regia et Con- 
feasoria, cnm vita Sancti Hugonia, 2° folio, Tra pertonat, Pret' xiij.a. 
iiij.d. It«m, liber continena aoliloquium Augustini, et de immortalitAle 
animn, et aancta virginitate, et retroctatione ejuadem de Oeneai, cum 
quodam tractatu de honeata vita, 2° folio, dicertlvr, Pret' x.i. Item, 
Amoldua' de aaz rerbia domini ia monte, emptua, 2" folio. Pro turtwre 
Pret' z.B. Item, Aaguatinua de doctrina Christiana', ex dono m^atri 
Tbomn Rnmaej, 2" folio, Qui qwim milli*. Item, Augustinua super 
Fsalterium in tribua Toluminibua, ez dono Johanuis Smjth, nuper vicarti 
de Frojle, iiij". die Augusti anno domini U°CCCCoL'', 2" folio prim! 
volnminis prnter tabulam, traetabti de Ptalmo teewido, 2° folio aecundi 
Tolomims prmter tabulam, Qui(tu ett, 2° folio tertii Toluminia, noci a voce 
ffemituM md ; Cathenandua in communi Itbraria iatiua Collegii. 

Libri Gregorii. 
Item, liber continens emelias Gregorii super Brangelia, cum Fostoral (tic) 

* Thia wxj b« some nell-knowii writer, tbii imtar gUeithera. 

but I haTa not baen >bls to dUcovir ' RJcfaurd Huapola ma >o Angiu- 

Lim. A work bo called, but without the tiniou Eremite, who disd in IS49. 

■utbor'a nama, i> among the US9, in the ■ Ahbot of Boneriils, in the diocese 

Libnry of SL Cmtfaerine'a College, Cam- of Chnrtrea, a friend of St. Bernard. Ha 

bridge, of which a catalogue U printed in nas liriDg in 1162. 

the Tnuuactione of the Camb. Antiq. ■ Thero ji an ear]? MEL of thia nork 

&OC ToL i. In the Library of Caius of SL Auguetins etiU in the Lihrarf, but 

College, Cambridge^ ii " Tabnlarura it ia not the one entered in tbia eata- 

Theologicarum Collectio," of which tha logue. It appears to be of the Xlth or 

fourth ia "Sitptr Magiibrvm Mutoria- Xllth oeutury, and once belonged to 

mm." the Abbej of Ifeobm^h. 

' I hare not mat with the name of 
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et diologo «juedem, 2" folio, Sed semper, Pret' xxx.b. Item, liber 
coiiUnena oiiielias Oragorii super Eiekielcm, cum btbblia versifieata, 2° folio, 
AUquem, Piet' i.s. Item, iiber Moralium Qregorii abbreyiatus, emptus 
anno regni regis Henrici quint! j™", 2" folio, nabutis, Pret' Ixvi.B. viij.d. 
Item, liber moralium Gregorii abbreviatuB, ex dono roagistri Johftnnis Elmer, 
2° folio ia tabula, ruorum, Pret' xz.s. Item, liber mornlium Gregorii 
abbreTJatuB, 2° folio, molem eubvehi ; cum certo Cbrooico Kegum Anglin, 
et libro oum montlisationibus volucrum et bestiarum Tocato Beatiario/ 
ex doDO Roberti Colpays. 

Libri moralei diversorum dootorum. 
Item, liber continens Speculum VincenUi' de principum ioBtitutione ot 
piierorum conditioae, cum traotatu de penitentia, et tractatu de modo 
prsdicandi, et quiboAdam aermonibus, 2°. folio, finiUmut, Fret' zz.i. 
Item, liber contineaa traotfttum qui vocatur Stimulus amoris, cum exposi- 
tione lectionum de Dirige, et tractu qui vocatur Consolatio peccatorum, alias 
Belial, et quibusdam aerraouibus Angelicia de revelatioaibus foctia Sanctis 
Brigitta, 2° folio, facere menle, Pret' zix.s. Item, liber Tocatua Flora- 
rium fiartolomiei,' ex douo domini Fnudatoris, 2° folio, ted atOe, Pret' 
ixx.B. Item, compendium morale ex dono magiatri Johannia Campeden, 
2° folio, ItUftt^erantia, Pret' xl.t. Item, liber continena compeadium 
morale, oum tractatu quodam grammaticali, qui intitulatur Adamaa, ex dooo 
magiatri Johanuis Elmer, 2" folio, Commtmico, Pret' x.a. Item, liber 
continens traotatum de ludo acaccorum, et Willelroum de Sancto Amore,* 
ex dono magiatri Job&nnis Campeden, 2° folio, £!etititt Fret' xiij.e., iiij.d. 
Item, liber con^nena sermonea fr&tris Oilbertj, cum quodam troctatu de fide 
et virtuUbua, ex dono domiui Willetmi Swjndon, qaondsm socii istius 
Collegii, 2" folio, a Eegibui, Prof x,s. Item, liber continens divertas 
narraljones de beata Virgine, et aliis materiis, scilicet, vitiis et virtulibus, 
cum quoHlam tractatu de ludo soaccorum, 2<' folio, Fltttre, ex dono magiatri 
Johaania Campedoo, Pret' xx.s. Item, liber continens Titam Saneti 
Thorns Mortjris *, ex dono domini Fundatoria, 2° folio, -ne/fetu, Pret' xx. a. 
Item, liber continens meditatiooes Bemardi, et aummam Tbomce de Alquino* 
ds perfeodone religiosonim, cum traotatu de yitiia et virtutibus, ex legato 
Ricardi Crymok, 2' folio. Quant nofuffl. Fret' xiij.s. iiij.d. Item, liber 
continena Alexandrum' de informatione parvulorum, traotatum de tiaturia 
lapidiun, cum quibusdam Torsibus Bleseneis' de commendatione vini et 

> Of Batiaria, Votvcraria and Lajii- Comt^. The aams of the work fi not 

daria, in the middle ags literature, eea here meDtioned, but he is best known 

II. Hippeau, lutroduotioa to "Le Bea- for hie irriticg« gninBt some of tho 

tiaire divin de Ouillaume, Clerc de Nor- Ordan of Fiim. He flounihsd c. I£S3. 

mandie, XIII. aitele.' Casn. 1853, Bvo. ' This H9. a still in thalibrary. 

' Viaoent of BeaoTais, a Dominican, ' Probablf Thamas Aquinu, some- 

and, according to aoms, Biahop of Beau- timei called Aquinus, or da Aquino. 

He di^ in 12fifl or 12S1. Two tnatiua by him were intitled " Do 

"■"■■' ■ Perfeetiana Vita Spu ~ 

ViUiiet Virtu tibua" 
' Probabljr Alexander Necbam, who 

__.e person as Bartbolomioua de Qian- miabani at St Albani,and flouiiihed in 

Tille pneentl; mentioned; sea notea to the Xlllth century. His worka are 

the oatalogue ot the MSS. in the libror; numarouB, but Tanner doe* not mention 

of St. CathariQs'i Coll^^, Cambridge, thii uDOog them. 

publiahed in the " Transactions of Camb. * Peter oF Bloia, a celebrated acholar 

Antiq. Soc" ToL i. and theologian ot the Xllth century. 



* Williim of S. Amour in Franche came to England by invitation of Henry 
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cereviuv, ot tracttktu de Purg&torio Pelrlcii, 2° folio, Allare, Pret' vJ.b. 
TJij-d. Item, liber contiuons rationale divinorum et legendam Sanctorum, 
ex dono domini Fundatoris, 2° folio, Quia in pr<esenti. Fret' C. s. Item, 
liber coatinena Hugonem de Sancto Victore do sacramentis, cum tractatu 
de naturia BesUarum, et Cbronicia Uerlini, 2° folio, daws, Pret' vj.a. 
Tiij.d. Item, liber oontinens lunocentom da miseria conditionJB humaun, 
oum Numerali magistri Wiilelmi de Uonte,' et Cbronicia Uartini de Bello 
Trojano, Itinerarium, et Qiraldi Cambrenaia tractatnm de laudabilibua 
Britannin et Walliie, tractatum do poanii, et origine Pilnti et Judo Scariotis, 
enm tractatu quodam de lande Origenis, 2° folio, w purijicare, Pret' 
ziij^> iiij.d. Item, liber conttnena Isiderum Ethemolegiaarum ' cum 
y. traetatibua grammatlcalibiu, .2° folio, tun{ tret, Pret' iij.s, iiij.d. 
Item, liber coDtineni Boicium ' de diaciplina acolarium, cum apeculo Sancti 
Edmnodi UoDtis,* beati laiderij tractatu qui rocatur Templum domini, et 
tractatu magietri Heurici de Helham * super Donatum cum evpoaicione 
sequentiie. Alma {tie) clioruB domini, et aliis DOt*bilibus, 2° folio, Qidd 
auMtn, Fret' vj.s. viij.d. Item, liber continens tractatum de pcenitontia, 
onm tractatu qui vocatur Speculum Juniorum, et tractatu qui vocatur 
BreTiloquinm, cum quibuadam sermonibua de Cbristi prieoeptis, ex douo 
maestri Jobatmis Gampeden, 2° folio, sic tene, Pret' xzx.s. Item, liber 
penitentiaJis Tocatua Para oculi, ex dono domini Fundatoris, 2° folio, 
Hetpondit, Fret* x,h. Item, tractatus vocatua Bromyerd * de vitiia et 
rirtutibus, cum cotationibua Juris Canonici et Ciyiiie, ex dono magiatri 
WUlelmi Stapulford quondam socii CoU', Oxon', 2' folio. Gum vmerit, Pret' 
xxTJ.s. riij.d. Item, liber oontinena tractatnm qui voeatur Willelmua in 
Sacramentale,* cum quodam tractatu Albertani Cauiidici ' de dileetione del 
et prozimi, ex ordinadone domini Petri Hert et magiatri Roberti Heete, 
2" folio, TnUrrttpttm, Fret' xx. a. Item, liber revelatioQum Sanctis 



U., was archdeaoon of Batb in IITG, uid 
of liondoD in 11SS. la the oataloguBof 
hi* voluminoaa vriliDga giTen by l^ner 
mentian ocoors of " venui da conunen- 
datioDe yinL" MS. Norwich More, 131. 
" Vervni contra Robertom de B«llo Fago, 
landeatom iMreiuiaiu.' HS. Martoo. 
Itobort da Bello Foco, or Bello Figo, 
canoD of Sanim, a leu-iied Oxouiui con- 
temporaiT of Peter of Blois, kod intimiite 
friend of Oiraldua CambiwiBi, Walter 
Hapea, and other learned men of hi* day, 
bod written, according to Tanner, "Car- 
men ds oommendatiaae cerevisin," of 
which a copj existed in MS. Norwic 
More, 131. 

' A. canon, and, according to aome, 
Abbot of S. Victor, Puii. Be died in 
1140. 

■ OuIieIniuBdelIonte,ordaHontibDa, 
wai a lutiTe of Leiceiler, and a dutin- 
guuhed prafeaaor of theology at Oxford. 
He a eametjme* called Williimi of 
Leiceater. He wbb Chancellor of Lincoln 
Catiiadral about the year 1192, and died 
in 1213. AmoDgtt hii numeroui works 
ocean " Kumerate,lib. i." of which HS3. 



eiiat at Ball. Coll., Uertoa, C. C. Cant., 
and CaiuB Collie. FiM, p. 285. 

■ St. Isidore, Bishop of Seville ; ha 
wrote (everal works and died io or about 
6Z6. This work is no doubt the same 
that is also called " Etymologiarum 
liber." 

' Probably DostiuB or Boethiui; a 
work of his is entitled " De Disciplioa 
Scholastica.'' 

* Of these two authors I hsTO not been 
able to ascertain sny particulars. 

^ John Bromisrd or Bromyard was sa 
Engliah DomioicoD, sad the author of a 
work still in repute^ ootiUed " Summa 
Fredicantium." Writera differ aa to 
when he flourished; most likely it wai 
near the end of the SlVth century. See 
Pits 551 and Tanner. 

' This may hare been eith*r William 
of Paris, Dominicau, who wrote 
" Dialog! Septem de SacranieutJs," aud 
Souriabad c 1305; or William, Btahop 
of Psris, who also wrote on the sscia- 
ments, and died in 1210. 

' Albertauua CaiisJdicuE nns of nreacia, 
and flourished c, 1240. 
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Brigittie, ex ordinbtione Robert! Uceto aocii ejuBdem Collegii, oum cotiBt'itu* 
tJonibuB foetiB per eandem, 2" folio in tabula, acquirewiis, Fret' liij.s. 
iiij.d. Item, ParisiensiB' per totum annum cum aliia diversiH contentiB, 
ex dono Robert! Heete, 2° folio, -etas el. Fret' xxz. s. Item, Bonaventura 
de vita et paSBione Cbriati, ez doDO ejusdem, 2° folio, -phani(B, Fret' xiij. a. 
iiij.d. Item, Isidorus de Bunimo bono, cum aliis, 2° folio, -bile est, ez douo 
ejusdem, Fret' ziij.a. iiij.d. Item, miracuk beats Virginia, cum aliii 
contentia, ei dono ejiudem, 2" folio, Qemrationis eit. Fret' z.s. Item, 
JaDuenais' per totum annum, ez dono ejusdem, 2° folio, S. Zachariam, P ret' 
zzvj.s. Tlij-d. Item, Januensia super opere quadrageaimali, ez dono 
cjusdem, 2" folio, Ergo ah aliquo. Fret' zx.a. Item, libor vocatua 
Faseiaulua Momm, ez dono cjuadem, 2" folio, no eerte, Fret' vj.a. viij.d. 
Item, liber continena aermones dominioales, 2° folio in tabula, ez dono 
cjusdem {tie), miserere. Fret' iij s. iiij.d. Item, liber oontinens dirersas 
materias moralea, et liber TOcatuB Bumell,' ez dono ejusdem, 2" folio, Uliut 
primogenita, Fret' vj. V^''j- ^' Item, liber sermonum ox dono ejuadem, 
Z" folio. Maris ei/atninee, Pret' z.a. Item, repertorium bonum continent 
tractatum Bup«r bibbliam, cum aliia, ex dono ejusdem, 2° folio in tabula, 
Ecee Rex, Fret' xz. s. Item, repertorium bonum de sormonibus et aliia 
materiia, 2" folio in tabula, Sermo, ex dono ejuadem, Fret' z.s. Item. 
Bartolom»us' do proprietatibua rerum, ez dono magiBtri Nicolai Upton,' 2" 
folio, -turo. Item, Augustinua super Johannem, ex dono ejusdem magistri 
Nicolai Upton, 2° folio in teztu, Mubslantia cogitata est. Item, liber 
vocatus Florarium Bartolomni, ez legato domini Ricardi Bone, Rectoris 
Eccleain parochialia Sancti Uichaelis in Eingagate Street, ad orandum pro 
anima ejuadem, 2° folio, Florts »\tavem. Item, Bartoloniieus in casibus, 
ez legato ejusdem, 2° folio, communicant a Papa. Item, legenda 
Sanctorum, vocata Legenda aurea, 2° folio, deas judicium, ez dono domini 
Nioolat North. Item, aliua liber Bartholomtei in cowbus, 2° folio dn 
quocunque, ex dono Robert! Colpaja. 

libri dironici. 
Item, Folyclironicon Willelmi Cestrensia* ex dono domini Fundatoris, 
2° folio, TanUe, Pret' zl. s. Item, Poljcraticou' ez dono Johannia Yre 

• Serend had the aiiniame "Pari- Lit" toI. ii., Saic. Wiok^ p. 86. 
nenii*," but I haxe not been abla to ■ TbiawasmoitlikelyHichoUa Upton, 
idanti^ tbia writer among them. the author of the work, " De Studio 

* Jacobus de Vor^eine, author o( the Hilitari," which was printed with notca 
" Legenda Anre>," and alio of aarmoni by Sir EUword Byssbe, Qarter King-ot 
" de tempore per totnm aani ciroulum. Arms, in 1SS4, and dedicated to Selaen. 
at quadiageaimalea,'' and other worki, Upton, wae probabl; connected with St. 
He W» Archbishop of Qenoa, and died J^y's College, as, accordiog to Dalla- 
0.1293. Ha is ■omatimsa called Jacobus way, he wu of New College, Oiford. 
jaouenaia. He held a caDODiy at St. Paul'i, London, 

■ Qnery "Bruoellua in ^mcuIo StuI- in 14i3,andoneat Saliabury inl^^e: he 

toram," a work which is found amoag was in the sonice of Thomas de Monta- 

tbe early printed books of unliDowii cut«^ Earl of Saliiburr. and patronised 

authors. hj Humpb:7, Duko of Oloucoiter. 

> Bartholomsjns de Ohuiville, of a * As to Ibis MS. see tho introductory 

noble familj in SaGTolk, wu ■ Franciscan. remuks. 

He studied at Oxford, Farii, and Rome, ' Uogerus Ceatrensis, a monk of St. 

and flouriahed e. 1380. Thia work, for Werburgh's, Chester, about 1339, cora- 

which he was beat known, was divided piled a history called " Polyoratieon ' or 

' ' books. See Cave, " Hilt. *' Polycrntica Temporum a Mundi origine 
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socii Collegii, 2» folio. Si Brilonum, Pret' iitj. a. Item, onus liber 
datna ColWio per dommum Fundatorem, in quo continentur taxationes 
oraninm eccresianim in aiogulis diooeaibiu per totam Angliam, qui fuerat in 
Gustodia Johannis Exham, executoria doiDioi Thomn Ajlirard, mode in 
manibua Custodis, 2* fdio.' 

Libn Philosopbin. 
[Here in the original a Bm&ll ipaoe is left blank.] 

Libri Juris Canonici. — DecreU et doctorea super decreta. 
Imprimia, liber Becretomm ez dono magislri Johannia Campeden, 2" 
folio,/rw«i tvtU, Pret' x. maro'. Item, aumma Gratiani' auper deercta, 
cam tractalu Oaldrini' de auctoriUtibua Bibblin, cum cotncionibua vcteria 
Teatamentt et novi, et Juria Canonici, ex ordinatione Roberti Heete, 2° 
folio, de feriit, Pret' x. a. Item, liber decretorum ex legato magiatrt 
Robert! Kcton, 2° folio, Est ob't«r, Pret' xxvj.a. viij.d. Item, liber con- 
tinena caauarium Bernard!* auper decreta et decretalia, ex ordinations 
Roberti Heete aooii ejusdem Collegii, 2° folio, Ebdomadai ante Pascha, 
Fret* IX. I, Item, liber decretorum ex dono dotnini Willelmi Frjke 
Capellani, quondam acholaria hujus Collegii, 2° folio, Quadraffttimam. 

Decreialea. 
Item, liber Decretalium, emptuB anno regni regis Henrici quint!, j*™, 2" 
folio intextn, Secipiant, Pret' iixiij.a. iiy.d. Item, liber Decretalium in 
antiquia, ex ordinatione magistri Roberti Heete, 2° folio, Est verum, Pret' 
X. a. Item, Innocentius' auper decretales, emptus anno regni rcgia Henrici 
quinti, j*", 3° folio, fe<j tantum, Fret' xiii. s. iiij. d. Item, liber decreta- 
lium, ex legato magiatri Roberti Setou, 2'' folio in textu, -talis appellamtu, 
Fret' xxiij. a. iiij. d. Item, caeuariua Bemardi auper decretalia, ex legato 
ejuadem, 2" tolio, fuerat prcBJvdicium, Pret'vj. a, viij. d. Item, Oatienaia' 
in lectnram auper decretalia in duabua partibua, 2° folio priniK, quorum 
nichil, 3" folio aecundra partia, non de exiortis, ex legato preedieti 
magiatri RoberU Ecton, Fret' x. 11. Item, alius doctor super decretalia, ex 
legato ejusdem j*^ anno ut crcditur, 2° folio, tn veleri. Fret' xx. s. 
Item, lunoeentius super deurotalia ex ordinatione Roberti Heete, 2° folio, 
non habet hie, Pret' xxiij. a. iiij- d. Item, liber decretalium ei dono 
domini Willelmi Frjke Capellani, quondam Bcbolaris hujus Collegii, 2' 
folio in textu, Bomana Ecclesia. 



ad A. 13H, lib. vlL" It woi aubiequantly * Oflldrini is probably for CalderiaL 

eOQtmuad to Iha year ISSB. Fiibriciaa Than were two Legiits of Bologna ao 

girea th« name aa " Ciceatrenais, mala called, tie., Jobn aud Cnapar, wbo died 

qotbuadam Ceatrenaia," and obaerres that rcapectiTely in 1360 and 13SG. 

some writera call himHobert or Richard. * Bemhard (John T) naaadiatioguiahed 

Pita, p. 438, Bale, cent v. iS. canonist whoia worka are found quoted 

* Here 'a written in a kter hand, "In aa authoritiea, but little ■eaiui known of 

manibua Pari';" a note importing, I bim. 

proaums, that Parliament had on aome ' Pope Innocent IV. 

occasion called for tbjs Book. ■ Henry of Suait, Cardinal and Eishop 

' Hoat likelj the Oratian who about ofOatia, whodied in 1231. Uisworkson 

11£0 compiled the Decretum. the Canon Law had great repute. 
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Libri Sezti cum doctonbus. 
Item, liber seitus cum glosaa ordinaria et duobiis alila doctoribua, ex 
legato magistri Roberti Keton, 2° folio, nee sumus. Fret' xix.b. 

ClementinB. 
Item, liber Clementinartim cum gloua communi, ex legato msgistri 
Roberti Keton, 2° folio in textu, Pontifieatut nottri ; et continet etiam 
tractatum de electiooe cam coastituUoDibug, et Johannsm Acton ' et cietera, 
Pret' XXX. B. Item, aliua liber, ex legato ejuadem, coatinens constitutioDes 
Clementinas cum iij. doctoribus, vie. Gesi' GuiU' et Johanna Andrew,* 
i folio, ret mutdta tuptrba, Pret' xi. a. 

Summn et &lii tractalos dWeraornm doctorum Juris Cononici. 
Item, anmma Goffredi,* ex ordinatione magiatri Roberti Heete, 2" 
folio pottmit, Pret' xijj.s. iiij.d. Item, alia aumma Goft«di. ex dono 
Johannia Fromond, 2' folio, d« quibusdam, Pret' vj. a. viij. d. Item, 
gumma Raymundi,' ex ordinatione magiatri Robert! Heete, 2" folio, 
HedeunUi, Pret' xiij. b. iiij. d. Item, Bartolomeeus ^ de casibus, ex 
legato domini Johannia Moore, 2" folio, Indignis, Pret' xix.b. Item, 
liber eontinena constitutioncB provinciolea et ajnodoIcR, ex dono domini 
Fundatoria, cum parte modica Hagistri Hiatoriarum, 2° folio, Quai in 
ecnua, Pret' x. b. Item, liber de suggeattouibuB et qucrelis aecundum 
UBum et practicam Curin CantuarienBis, cum aliis literis et notabilibus, ex 
dono magistri Johannia Campeden, 2° folio, a SeUgato, Pret' ^. a. tiIj. d. 
Item, apeculum judiciole,' ex dono megistri Roberti Keton, 2> folio, -ta 
autem hujut, Pret' xl. b. Item, aumma confeBBorum,' ex ordiaationn 
Roberti Heete, 2" folio, tingnlorvm iihrorum, Pret' xl. a. Item, iuven- 
Uirium Juris Canonici, ex ordinatione ejuadem, 2" folio, et vbi Abbas ; 



* John ActoD, Canon of lincolu, ms 
the author of a work, eDtitled b; Pit», 
" Septuplum Bt ^pantuB luper eonati- 
tutioDsa legatonim Othonis etOttoboni;" 
a MS. of -which, be k^b, nu at New 
CoU^e. He w«a living io I2S0. 

* A Cardinal QeeaelTn ia named 
among the writen on Caiiaii Law in Uia 
catalogue of t»ooki belonging to St JSarj'a 
Abbe;, Leioeater (Niohola' Leicntenb., 
L, app., p. IDS) ; though of him no other 
notice bM been found, probably he 
WH meant by "Oess." £7 " Onill," 
moM likely wia intended Oulielmue 
Durandne, the author of the " Rationale 
DiTinomm offloiorum," who also wrote 
on Canon Law ; tee Cave. Johannea 
Aodraaa wa* a dutioguisliBd CaiiDiuit of 
Bologna, who died in 134S. 

> Goffredu* de Trano : the title of the 
work it " Summa in tituloi Decrcta- 
liumj" itwaa printed at Venice in 1191, 
and agiJn in 1S86. Fabriciue mentiaui 
a wo» by hi"! iutitled "Summa de om- 
nibui qun continentur in Codice uori 
Jurii." Little ia known of Um, but pro- 



Ubly he floniiahed early in the XI7th 

■ Raymnndua de Pennaforta, who com- 
piled the Decretalia, about 1£S0, wai 
the autfaor of " Summa de Cosibua Pceni- 
teotialibue," or "fiumma de Picaitentia 
et matrimoaio.'' He was a Dominiam, 
and died in ISTG. 

' A work intitled "Summa Ciauum 
Coaacieutiai " ia attributed by Fabri- 
ciue to BarthotoiDBiui Albiciui, but 
Cave and othera ucribe it to Bartho- 
looueus a S. Concordia. Aa both were of 
Pisa thie may have ocoaiioued the mia- 
take. The latter was ■ Dominican, and 
died in 1347; the former a Hinoiite,aud 
died in 1101. 

■ Thii should aeem to be one of tha 
works of QuUelmua Duraudua, the au- 
thor of Uie " Ratiooale Divinorum offici- 
Oram;" it was alao called "Speculum 
juria." See Nichols' Leieeatoreh., I., 
app. 106, n. 22. 

• Probably the work ao called by John 
of Fribout^, a Dominican, who was ap- 
poioted tea bishopric in Huogarr, and 
died in 1314. 
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ei continet etiam eointitutiones Legatinu et provincial es, cum ajnodftlibm 
Wjnton, Pret' xx. a. Item, msglBter Ricardua de Posib in aumma Bua 
de EpistoUt, aecandum conauetudinem Romnna Curie iiBiUtia, ei ordina- 
tione ejusdem, 2" folio in procemio, rilleba cvjui fennUima, Pret' 
xiij. a. iiij. d. Item, papilla oculi, de dono domini Johanois Wale nuper 
hoatiarii hujua CoUegii, 2° folio, ftorum, Fret' xiij. h. iiij. d. Item, para 
oenli, ex legato domini Nicolai Smyth conduotjtii istius CoUegii, 2" folio, 
Orel quii. Fret' itj. a. iiij. d. Item, aumma coDfessorum, ez legato domini 
Henrici Hendjng nuper aocii iatiiu CoUegii, 2° folio in tabula, d« eon- 
teeratitme. Prof xx. a. Item, papilla oculi, ex dono magiatri Robert Heete 
ad naum alioujna aocii, 2" folio, B<q>tuituu, Fret' xl> a. Item, repertorium 
oontineoa libri (ne) decretalea et traotetum auper quartum librum decro' 
taliom, ex done ejuadem ad uaum alicujua aocii, 2" folio iu tabula, de 
offieiia, Pret' xrij. a. iiij. d. Item, repertoriam in materia practics, non 
ligatum, ad nsnm alicujns aocii, ex dono ejuadem, 2° folio, -eiam obUnentU. 
Item, inrentarium Jnria Canonici, ex dono magiatri Robert! Keten, 2" 
folio, Mbtuuterii W — ele. 

Libri Juria Cirilia. 
Imprimia, j. codex, ez legato magiatri Jobanaia Wykam, Reotoria quon- 
dam de Crundale, 2° folio in textu, -la <unt, Fret' xx. a. Item, ff.' infer- 
ciatnm, ex legate ejuadem JohaLuia, 2° folio in teitu, Kic fruetut. Fret' 
X. a. Item, S. novum, ex legato ejuadem magiatri Jobannia, 2" folio in 
textu, -cei pertine<U, Fret' x. a. Item, Caasiatua auper C* et fT. vetus, in- 
foroiatum, et novum, ex legato ejuadem magiatri Jobannia, 2° folio, Eccle- 
nam, ted tamen. Fret' x. a. 

Libri Grammaticalea. 

I Uajori, ex dono domini Fund&toria, 2° folio. 
Item, aliua liber Pnaciani in Uajori, ex dono 
magiatri Jobannia Shyrfeld Vicarii de Zenele {tic), 2" folio, Compage, Pret' 
vj. a. viij. d. Item, aiiua liber Priaciani in MajoH, ex dono domini Thomn 
Paxton, 2" folio. Ex gvibut, Pret' vj. a. viij. d. Item, liber qui intitu- 
latur Unua omnium Priaciaoi in Minori, cum Petro Helya,' 2<> folio, EH 
agtia, Pret' ij. a. Item, FriaciaDua in Minori, ex dono magiatri Jobannia 
Shjrfeld, 2" folio, Moffntu Poeta, Pret' xx, a. Item, Kylewardebj* 
anper Priacianum in MinoH, 2° Folio, in Contlrvetione, Fret' iij. a. iiij.d. 
Item, liber FapiiB,' emptus anno regni regie Henrici quarti, x*", 2" folio, 

I Thia S *tuida for tba Paadcota, or, * Fetrua Heljaa wrota a gnmmtr in 

■■ the; are also callod the Digmta ; tbey hexameter Terse, which, with a comman- 

vrare formerl; divided into thioe parts, tuy by John Sommarfeld, waa priDtad 

which waie raapsctiTtly known u Vetua, at Stnibourg in IISS. Little laeroi 

Infortiatnm, and Novum. known of him. 

> C, hare, mnna Codoi, i.e. the Coda ' Of the volnmhioni vrriUngs of 

of Jiutiniui. The name of Cuaiatua, as Robert Kilwarbjr, appointed Arcbbiahop 

a writer on civil law, hu not been of Cantarburjr in 1ST2, aee Pita, p. SG7, 

elaewhere mat with. who attributes to htm a tnutiae " Super 

' Of thia celebrated writer on Oram- Friaci&num minorem de Proaodia, live 

mar little ia known, except that he wu de ifcentu." U3. ColL Pet. Cantab. 

of Caaaraa, aod presided over a school at * Of the '' Elementarium " written by 

CoQBlaotinople. Probablv he Bouriabed Papiaa, about lOflS, lee Ducaoge, Praf. 

at the beginning of the Vlth century. to his Qloaanry, e. xliv. where may alto 

VOL. XV, M 
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Mirijtea, Pret* iiztij. a. iiij- d. Item, Huf^ucio, ez doao domibi Fuodatoris, 
3° folio, £!o quod armies, Fret' in, b. Item, liber contiaent truitatum d« 
ftccentu, et de dubitabilibus que sunt in Bibblia, es legato domini Petri 
Hert quondam socLi hujus Collegii, 2' fulio, Berum, Pret' iij. a. iiij. d. 
Item, liber oootinens librum magni doetrinaiis, et librum sinODimorum, 
2° folio, kunc le viiem, Pret' zz. d. Item, liber coDtinena librum equiro- 
corum, et librum roagni doctrioolis, ex dono domini Thomn Pazton, 2' 
folio, Istiid est aptum, et remanet in m&nibus magbtri ftcolarium, Pret' 
vj. s. Tiij. d. Item, liber continene quandam compilationem de informatione 
pueronim, oum aliis pami traotatibus, 2" folio, Ailatjif cat, in Anglioe, ex. 
dono predicti domini Thorns Pazton, et remanet in manibus magiatri 
Bcolarum, Pret' il. b. Item, liber Tersific&tua, qui incipit Neofonte, cum 
tractatu magiatri Johannia Qarland,' cum Ympnali glosaato, et Tirgilio, 
qui incipit fecit deut mtra, Pret' iz. d. Item, Ceatrenaia de modo dic- 
tandi, ez dono magiatri Johannis Elmer, 2° folio, Bjfieetu ywcquid, Pret' 
iij. a. iiij. d. Item, liber oontineos dircraos traotataa de Bophiatria, 2" 
folio, una af(, Pret' iij> a. iiij. d. Item, liber Catholioon," ex dono domini 
Fnndatoria, 2° folio, eacepla, Pret' C. a. Item, aliua liber Catholioon, ei 
dono ejuadem, 2° folio, ut wit, Pret' iiij. li. Item, liber continena libmm 
Qrteciami et doctrimilia, gloaaatum aeoundum Piotavieaaem et Horilienaem, 
ez dono magiatri Ricardi Daraj olim Magiatri Informatoria Scolarium, 
2" folio, Orc^natiimet, Pret' li. a. Item, quidam traot&tua grammaticn 
auper diolionibus, Tocattu Ferrum, ez dono magiatri Thomn Rumaej, et 
continet in fine Summam Rajmundi, 2" folio, ^ttingwndwai ett. 



b« found noUoea of John de Qarlaadia, " .^i 
UKutio. fto. rum 

7 John de CUrUndi*, of E^noh origin, 
liredin EoglwidKbaab the middla of the 
Xlthcentory : ha compiled (STerel grua- 
mutioalworki of great repute in mediEBval 
timea. In the " Hiatoire Littdnire de 
U Fraaoa," loin. riii. p. EIS, three dictio- 
nariea are attributed to him. One of 
thssa hu been piintad in the Appendix 
to "Puis Boua Philippe le Bel," by M. 
(Kraud (Coll. da Deoom. Inid. 188T.) 
8es alio Pita, and Fret to Ducan^ o. 



xIt. Two of hii 



entitled 



W. H. GDNHKR. 

TOOonim opna ' and " Synonimo- 
oocar aboTS in thia catalogue ; 
in which may ba noticed also " Traotatua 
de Aooentu, poambly the " Aooentariu^ 
Tat de Aooentibna,' attribntad by Pita to 
John de Oarlandia, 

* Of the diotlonary oompilsd by Jo- 
hannei de Jauua, chiefly on the founda- 
tion of thoM of Papia* and UeuUo, and 
entitled, "Samma sen Catholioon," lee 
Duoange, Pref, to hia QloHuy, o. ilriL 
The work wu flniahad in ISSS, and Qrat 
printad in 11 SO. 
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DiminutiTo Incised Slab, Stseple Laajford. Wilta. 
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^Protttlifnes at 4e iVUeid^pt of l^ Strttaeoloflfcal Insiftuu. 

Horember 6, 1857. 
Jamxb Ti.TE8, Esq., F.R.S., ia the Ciuir. 

TIm Rot. Eowahd WaTOii, of West Laviagton, seat a fac-Nmile of «n 
incised slab, reoenti; brought to light at Steeple Luigford in Wiluhiroi of 
which Mr. Albert Waj eommuniMtod the following account : 

" The slah, which is a remarkable addition to the list of mtniatars 
effigies, of which Hr. W. S. Walford gave an interesting notice in our 
Journal (vol. iii.p. 234), was discorered in pulling down the chancel of the 
church of Steeple Langford, an earlj specimen of the Earlj English style. 
The incised slab (see engraving) is of Purbeck marble, and nieuure*26 inches 
in length bjr 14 inobes at the top, and 9^ inches at the foot. The figure 
measures only 2 feet in height.. The stone appears to be perfect in its 
original proportions, as above given, but it is stated that when it was found 
there was a second piece of Purbeck slab placed above the incised portion, 
and the idea had been therebj suggested that the two portions combined 
would preient the ordinary form of a modem coffin. This smaller four- 
tided uab had been broken in pieces, and used in the building, and it may 
DOW be difficult to eoggest for what it was first intended, but the coa- 
jectnre that such hod been the original fashion of the tomb may be very 
questionable. 

"Thepersonponrtrayedon this memorial appears in aluigrobe, open in 
front, his hands are raised and hold an escutcheon, which is perfectly plain, 
and the idea snggeits itself that it may have been intended to represent a 
receptacle enclosing the heart of the deceased, and not an armorial 
eaculeheon, to which it bean dose resemblance. It will be remembered 
that there exist several sepulchral memorials, presenting examples of the 
heart thus held between Uie upraised hands, such as the figures at Cub- 
bington, Glonoestershire, and another near Ledbury in Herefordshire ; and 
this peculiarity occursin the half figure ofabishop in Winchester Cathedral. 
At the right side of the figure is a horn, suspended by a strap over the left 
ehonlder, and this haa been regarded as allusive probably to Waieran 
Venator, who held lands at Steeple or Qrqat Langford, Wilts, aud was 
patron of the living at the early part of the thirteenth century, the period 
also to which tiie date of the chancel, receotly demolished, had been 
assigned. The slab lay on the south side of the chancel, near the east end. 
and Mr. Wilton thinks that it may be regarded u the memorial of a founder 
of the fabric. The costume and design of the figure appears of rather later 
date than the period when Waieran the Hunter held lands in the parish, 
which was about the year 1200. Ur. Wilton states that at the close of 
the thirteenth century, Alan de Langeford appears to have held the office 

' Boutell, " Cbriotiaii Monuments," p. 110. 
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of Verderer of the adjoining forest of Qrovely, and he Buggesta that the 
horn may hare been introduced as a symbol of his ofGce. 

" Some notices of Waleran Venator will be found in Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare'sHistory of Wiltshire ; and in the recently published Traneactiona of 
the Wiltahire Archaeological Society, a memoir may be found relative to 
the perambulations of the Wiltshire forests in the year 1300, including 
that of Gravelee (noir written Qrorely), with whicli the person poarlrayed 
on this interesting little slab has been associated. 

" The hunting horn ii, as I belisTe, of coroparatiTelj uncommon occurrence 
on sepulchral memorials in England. Two or three examples only are 
known to me. I am informed that in Scotland instances of its introduction 
in early monumental sculpture are more frequent, but the only examples 
known to me are, an effigy in military costume jn the Isle of Bute, and a 
grare slab in the chorcb-yard of Strachur, Argyllshire. I think, howerer, 
that it is found on some of the sepulcbral Blabs at Zona, figured in Mr, 
Graham's woi^ on the ancient remains in that island. 
- " The figure seems to be in excellent preserralion, the slab having been 
used as part of the pavement ; the design strikes me as presenting con- 
uderable similarity to that of many incised memorials in France, which 
may be assigned to the same period. The stiff oharaoter of the outlines 
may in some measure be owing to the hard material of the slab." 

Hr. Cabrinqtox presented a drawing of a Cocking stool, now remaining 
in a perfect state, in the unused aisle of Leominster church, on which he 
oommnnicated the following remarks ; — 

" There is no doubt that the legal punishment for common scolds, by the 
laws of England, always has been, and still ia, that they be placed in the 
cuoking stool, and immersed in a pond or stream. At present the cocking 
atool is only the legal punishment for scolds, though ancientiy, and as earljr 
as the reign of Edward the Confessor, it was the punishment of fraudulent 
brewers. 

" In the ' Domesd^ ' Survey, under Chester [p. 262 of tiie printed copies 
of that work), is the following entry : — 

" ' T. R. £. Vir sire mulier falsam mensnram in oivitate faciens 
deprehensus iiij solidos emendabat : similiter malam cervisiam facietu aut 
in cathedra ponebatur sterooris aut iiij" solidos dabat preposilis.' 

" Which may be thus transUted : ' In the time of King Edward, a man 
or woman fonnd making false measure in the dty, was fined 4s., likewise 
one making bad beer was either put in the ohur of muck or gsve 4b. to the 
reeves,' 

" By the 'Statutum de Fistoribus,' which is of uncertain date (assigned 
by some to 51 Hen. III. [1267], and by others to 13 Edward I. [1285]), 
printed by the Record Commisuoners in the 'Statutes of the Realm,' vol. i. 
p. 203, it ia ordained that — 

" ' Filloria uve Collistrigium et Tumbrellum continue habeantur debite 
fortitndinii ; ita qoed delinquentes exeqni posunl judicium sine corporis 
perioulo.' 

" ' Every pillory or stretcbneck and tumbrel must he made of convenient 
strength, so that the execution may be done upon offenders without peril of 
their bodies.' 

" And by the same statute it is further provided that brewers — 

" ' Qui assisam cervisiefregerint primo, secuado, et teroio, amercientur ; 
quarto, sine redempcionesubeant judicium tumhrelli.' 
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" Browera 'who bre&k the usize the first, second, and third time, shall 
be amerced ; but tlie fourth time, they shall undergo witlioat redemption 
the judgment of the tumbrel,' 

"Lord Chief Boron Comjns, who died in the year 1740, in his 'Digest of 
the Laws ofEnglaod,' a work of high legal authority, says, tit. Tumbrel, A ; 
~~' The tumbrel or trebucket is an instrument for the puniabment of 
women that scold, or are unquiet, now called a cucking stool, and n man 
may hare a pillory, tumbrel, furcas, &c,, by grant or prescription, and eiMry 
Lord of a Leet ovght to have them, and for default the liberty may be 
seiied, or the Lord of the Liberty shall be fined to the King for a neglect 
Id hia time, ' 

" U is worthy of remark, that Lord Chief Baron Comyns mentions the 
tumhrel or trebucket as being a cucking stool. The tumbrel was an oak 
chur, fixed on a pair of wheels, and very long shafts. The person seated 
was wheeled into the pond backwards, and the shafts being suddenly tilted 
up, she was of oourae plunged into the water. 

"The trebucket was a chair at the end of a boam, which acted on the 
see-saw principle, on a stump put into the ground at the edge of the water.' 

" Cucking stools of the trebucket kind must hare been common in the last 
century, as my late friends Ur. Curwood the eminent barrister, and Mr. 
Bellamy, who was clerk of assize on the Oxford circuit, and went the 
circuit for sixty years, both remembered them on the Tillage greens about 
the country, in a more or less perfect state, as the stocks are now ; and Mr. 
Neeld, the celebrated writer on prisons, in a note to a letter in the Qent. 
Hag. of December, 1803, p. 1104, says of the cucking stool, that * It is 
a standard fixed at the entrance of a pond, to this is attached a long 
pole, at the extremity of which is fastened a ohsir. In this the woman 
is placed, and nndergoes a thorough ducking, thrice repeated. Such an one 
■within the memory ofpertoru now living, vat in the great reservoir in the 
Qreen Park.' 

" The great reserroir in the Green Park was just within that park, opposite 
the end of Stratton Street. It has been filled up within the last few years, 

"In the first number of the Wiltshire Archteological Society's Magsiine, 
there is a lithograph of the tumbrel cucking stool at Wootton Basnett, with 
the date 1668 on it, which I obtaiued from the lute Miss Cripps, of Wootton 
Bassett ; but my friend Mrs. Bains of that place, remembers that cucking 
Stool when in a perfect state, about sixty years ago ; sod in the same work 
there is also a lithograph of a trebucket cucking stool at Broadwater, near 
Worthing, from a drawing of the late Mr. Curwood, who remembered it as 
there represented, except that he did not see any one in it. 

" In a paper in that work 1 have inserted all the information on cucking 
stools which I then possessed, and my present intention is to add such 
particulars as I have been able to collect as to the cucking stool at 
Leominster, and a few other iiartlculars not included in my former paper. 

" The cucking stool at Leominster is neither the usual tumbrel nor the 
trebucket, but partakes of both. It ii movable, and on four wheels, the 
ehurisat the end of a beam, and is worked on the see-saw principle; 

' An ammunition wog);oT), iiscd in tlia trebuckst. Oroie'i "Mil. Autiq." I. S33, 

war whiah andsd in IHU, van culled a ■□<! Qlon. to Sii' S. Msyriok's " AndBn 

tumbril; snd lu implBiueat of war. for Armour," tit Trebucket. 
tbrowiog sMum into beaioguil tonna, s 
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and I vaK told bj Mr. Dickens, the registrar of births &nd deaths, that be 
recollected a woman called Jenny Pipe*, but whose real name was Crump, 
who was ducked at Leominster in the jear 1809, and who died at a 
Terj advanced age ; and he also recollected Sarah Leeke being placed in 
this chair, and wheeled round the town, about the year 1817, but aha 
could not be ducked as the water was too low. 

" Mr. Dickens also stated that the persons ducked were immersed at three 
differeutpartsof thetown, — twice in the River Lug, and once in a pond; and 
that when the machine was wheeled through the town, the woman in the 
chair at the end of the beam was nearly as high as the first-floor wiudoWB 




Cburch. Length, SSttetl iDckec 



of the houses ; and I have been told that the tomb of the peraon nailed 
Jennj Pipes is near the great west door of Leominster Church ; and I am 
also informed bj Mr. Bernhard Smith, that the chair of a cucking atool 
is in the Museum at Scarborough ; bj Mr. Ilawkes, that a cucking stool still 
remains in St. Mary's Church, in Warwick; and by Mr. Pollard, that 
another still exists in the Town Hall of Ipsnich. 

" That there was a convicted scold at Newbury in the polite reign of 
King Charles II., is evidenced by the following entries la the Quart«r 
Sessions Book of that place, of which I am favoured with copies by 
Mr. Vinea, the Clerk of the Peace. 



Burgeas do Newbury. 



July, 24 Car. 2. 

" * It. We present the Widdow Adamea for a comon aconld. 

" ' Ordered to appeare at the next Sessions, being served with processe for 
that purpose.' 

" '27 January, 'i Margaiett Adams, widdow, hath appeared and pleaded 
24 Car. 2. 3 ^"^ K^i'^J ^° ''^'' Indictment for a comon scold, aod put 
herself on the Jury, who, being sworoe, say she is guilty 
of the Indictment against her. 

" * Cur. That she is to be ducked in the cucking stool according as the 
Mayor shall think the time fitting.' 

" In Shropshii*e, scolds existed to a Inter period ; as I was told bv 
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Mr. Qeorgo Morris, tbo eminent geneslogiat and antiqaar; of this county, 
that his father aa.w a womsn ducked at Whitchurch, about the Tear 1777, 
and that he hiiDBelf saw s woman brankcd at Slirewsburj, in 1807. At 
Mariborough, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the cucking stool must hare 
been in pretty frequent use, as it appcors from the corporation accounts 
that the cncking itool there was repaired in 1580, repaired again in 1582, 
and in 1584 they were obliged to have a now one ! 

"The cucking stool at Uarlborough appears to have been a fixed 
trebucket, and 1 am told by Mr. T. Baverstock Herriroan, of that place, 
that, according to tradition, it was placed at the edge of the stream, near 
the south front of the Master's Lodge of Marlborough College. 

" In conclusion, I may mention, as connected with scolds, but not with 
cucking stools, that I was informed by Mr. Alchin, the Librarian to the 
City of London, that in the journals of that corporation of the reign of 
Henry TIIL [Joum. 8, H. 8, 9], there is an entry that eight scolds were 
brought under the pilloiy in Cheapaide, preceded by minstrels. Has the 
saying, u to 'paying the piper, any reference to any matter of this 
kind ? " 

Ur. CABBDiflTOx also communicated the foHowbg method of preventing 
ancient pottery from cmmbling : 

" Mr. BoweU, the Deputy Curator of the Aahmolean Museum, at 
Oxford, uses the following process with great success : 

" DisHire a little patent siie in a good deal of water, so as to make a 
very weak solution. Take the article of pottory, or the nieces of it, if it 
be in pieces, and baring mode them quite hot, apply the solution of the 
use to the inside of the pottery with a brush, and repeat this ten or 
twelve times : after this, the pieces may be joined with liquid glue. The 
object of heating tbe potteiy is, that the solution may not cbill before it 
gets into the pores of the pottery." 

Mr, Ai-EZAnDEit NBSBrn communicated a notice of an engraved brass 
triptych, originally placed in the obapel of the Madonna di Rocca-Melone, 
on the Alps. (Printed in this Journal, rol. xiv. p. 207.) 

Mr. W. 3. Walford communicated the following remarks on some 
remains of painting recently discovered in Eastry Church, Kent. 

" About five years ago I had occasion to call attention very briefly to 
the church at Eastry, Kent, when I brought to the notice of the Institute 
a Table for finding the Sunday Letter, which is incised on one of the ^uers, 
and of which a woodcut is given in vol. ix. p. 389, of our Journal.' On 
a recent visit X found some remains of early mural painting had been dis- 
covered there in July last. Only a small port was made out, and that 
alone continues any longer visible ; yet, as it is of an unusual kind, I 
think some account of it may not be nnacceptable. 

" I would first mention that, unless the tower be an eiception, the church 
is substantially Early English throughout, though several windows have 
been since inserted ; some of them very recently, being restorations 
effected with mora than ordinary care. Beside the tower, it consists of a 
nave with aisles and a chancel. At the cast end of the latter is a triplet 
of lancet windows, with Bhafts and trifoliated escoinson (or hood) arches ; 
and at tbe sides are single lancets, with the exception of the most easterly 

a inndvertenoe plsced si<lewii;s, bo Uiat ths top ii 
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on tbe south aide, vhich is noir n modem window of two lights, and tlio 
original was probabljr of the eame kind. Tbo chaitcol arch ia pointed 
with a chamfered Boffit. The lower side windowa of the nave were of 
three lights with pointed trefoil heads, each window being under a (etnt- 
circular esooiaaon arch : thoae of the clerestory are aingle lights with 
rounded trefoil heads. The piers between the nave and aisles are round 
with moulded capitals and bases, except one which is octagonal. If the 
tower be, as some have supposed, transitional, it is the oldest portion of 
the building. On the west side of the wall above the chaneel aroh was for 
man; jears some rough wood-worlc that had once supported canvas, ou 
which ihe Ten Commandments were painted. In July last workmen were 
employed in taking this down, and preparing the whole west aide of 
the wall for the reception of a coat of plaster and white-wash ; when, 
«{t«r clearing away the wood-work, they came to some plaster on which 
were stars upon a dark ground ; and on removing thta they discovered 
considerable traces of earlier painting, for the moat part too much oblite- 
rated to be inade out ; but immediately above the arch were fourteen cir- 
cular medallions, nearly eighteen inches in diameter, arranged in two hori- 
zontal lines of seven each, with subjects in them ; the fourth medallion in 
each row being exactly over the pmnt of the arch ; the lower one indeed 
was not a complete medallion, in consequence of the point of the arch 
interrupting it. The medallions are contiguous, both horizontally and per- 
pendicularly, and in the intervening spaces are small sex-foils, or flowers 
of wx petals. The whole were inclosed in a rectangular parallelo- 
gram, since obliterated ; which, like a frame, separated them ^m the rest 
of the paintings. The face of the wall above the arch now appears flush ; 
but the lower part was, for some little distance, thicker than the upper : 
it then fell back in a gentle slope, above which it presented another per- 
pendiculor face. This break in the surface of the wall must have made it 
unsuitable for any large subject. There were, however, traces of painting 
on both portions ; but the two rows of medallions are on the lower portion 
of the wall only. The subjects in the upper row, taken in order from north 
to south, are as follows : — 

" 1. A lion passant to the sinister. 

" 2. A griffin (a figure with the fore quarters derived from an eagle, and 
the hinder from a lion) also passant, but to the dexter ; so that Nob. 1 & 2 
face each other. 

" 3. Two birds back to back, their wings closed, their heads turned back- 
ward, so that their beaks almost meet : between them are some trBoes of 
an object which was too much obliterated to be confidently made out, but 
probably a bunch of grapea on an erect stem. 

"i. A convention^ flower or floral device, not resembling any real flower, 
but such aa ia aometimes found on tiles and glass of the Xlllth century, 
cOD^sting of an upright stem with a trefoil head ; from which stem issue 
two pair of opposite shoots, terminating in irregular trefoils ; the upper 
(being also the larger) alant upwarda and then turn from the stem down- 
wards, while the lower pair alant upwards, and then turn towards the stem. 

" 5. Two birds as No. 3, the intervening object also obliterated. 

" 6. A lion as No. 1. 

'■ 7. A griffin as No. 2. 

" The subjects of the Iowot row are loss clear, yet they appear to ho the 
same as Uiose in the upper, but rather differently ai'rangcd, viz. : — 
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" 1. Obscure, but probably & griffin paaaaut to tlio sinUtcr, 

" 2. A lion jxusant to the doxtcr. 

'■ 3. Tiro birds as in tho upper roir, with tlio intervening object wanting. 

" i, Thissubject is almost gone, but what remnins is not inconsistent trilh 
the supposition of it« having been n conventional flower, and in all proh&- 
bilitj it resembled No. 4 in the upper row. 

" 5. Tiro birds as in the upper row, the intervening object also wanting. 

" 6. Verj obscure, but probablj a griffin passant to the sinister. 

" 7, Also obscure, but probably a lion passant to the dexter. 

" The colours are chiefly black or a very dark brown, red, yellow, and a 
yellowish red, the ground being buff. The medallions are formed of a thin 
dark circular outline and two inner circles of broader linei, respec- 
tively dark, and either red or yellow, leaving in each a space of about 
tbirtmn inches in diameter clear for the several subjects the outlines of 
whieh appear to have been drawn very boldly with a full hmsh and a free 
hand, like what are often seen in painted glass of the Xlllth century. 
The colours seem sunk into the ground, as if, like frescoes, thej were laiil 
on wet plaster ; but it is posMble that the rubbing they have suffered from 
time to time may have given them this appearance. The yellows are very 
much faded, and the reds have lost much of their original colour, and 
are a good deal blackened. It is remarkable, that the object between 
the two birds should in every instance have almost disappeared : in one it 
should seem to have been erased, but this may be the effect of accident 
or carelessness in removing the plaster that overlaid iL 

" Two birds with a vase, cup, grapes, or a vine between them are found 
in the Xllth and Xlllth centuries, associated with Christian symbols in 
such a manner as to lesTe no reasonable doubt of their having had a sym- 
bdie meaning of a sacred character. On the old font in Wincbester 
Cathedral the; are to be seen at the top, in two of <be corners, with a vase 
between them, out of which they appear to be drinking, and a cross is 
issuing from it. They occur also on one side no less than three tioiies in 
as many circular medallions : in the middle one they have grapes between 
themj which they are pecking ; in the other two medallions they are back 
to bock with their heads reversed, and what may have been intended for 
grapes between, or rather above them, which they disregard : all these are 
doves. A sepulchral slab at Bishopaton, Sussex (Sussex Archeological 
Collections, ii. p. 281], has on it, within three circular medallions formed 
of a cable moulding, a cross, an Agnus Dei, and two birds, similar in form 
and attitude to those at Wastry, with a vase between them, into which 
their beaks are inserted. Sach birds, with a vase or plant between them, 
are not unfrequently to be seen on tiles of the Xlllth century, and also 
occasionally on seals, and sometimes on caskets, and various other objects, 
in most eatea probably a mere ornament, though derived from examples 
that were significant. The. device is Italian, and may be traced back to 
the early mosaics, as in the Church of S. Apollinare Nuovo, at Bavenna, 
which is considered to be of the Vlth century ; and even to the Christian 
memorials in the Catacombs of Borne, where two birds occur, as shown by 
Aringhi and others, not only with a vase or vino, but also sometimes with 
a cross, and sometimes with tbe Christian monogram between them, leaving 
no doubt of their having had a religious meaning. On the tomb at 
Bavenna, supposed to be that of the Emperor Ilonorius, is a vase between 
two birds, apparently about to drink out of it ; and on nnotbcr tomb there. 
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said to haT6 been erected bj Theodoric, King of tlie Visigoitia, it a cross 
between two bitds, with otlier CliriHtian sculpture ; and also ou a sarcophagus 
at Ssn Stefano, Bologna. Like some other Chriatian symbols iu the 
Catacombs, tbis was, in all probability, derived from a Pagau device, but 
vilh some modiGcatioas to give it a Christian signification. On one tomb 
there, no doubt a Pagan memorial, were two birds looking at an altar 
between them, on which was a smali fire (Agincourt, torn. ». pi. 7), To 
enter fully into this curious subject would far exceed the limita of a paper 
appropriate to the present occasion. Aasmnlng, as I think we Bafely maj, 
that the birds in Eastr/ Church formed port of a Christian Bjmbol, it is 
highly probable from what remains, that the object between them was » 
bunch of grapes on an upright stem ; a form, however unnatural, that is 
sometimes met with. I am aware that a wheat-ear is spoken of as symbol- 
isiug the body of the Saviour, and that a basket vrith apparently fruit or 
little cakes between two birds is to be found among the devices in the 
catacombs ; still grapes appear to me best to agree with the faint traces of 
the object in this instance. In the earliest examples the birds were most 
likely intended for doves, though in later times no particular kind of bird 
was uniformly represented. The more prevalent opinion, I believe, is, that 
they symbolised the faithful, and the vase, cup, or grapes the blood of the 
Sariour. Some have supposed them to signify the Jewish and Christian 
churches looking to or sharing in the benefits purchased by the Saviour's 
pasMOD and death. This seems a little too imaginative. I have, however, 
heard of or seen an example, that I cannot now find, in which one of the 
birds fronts the cnp or bunch of grapes, and the other is back to it, but 
with the head reversed so as to reach it with the beak. The symbol in 
this form, if at all, would more eaaily admit of such explanation. Dr. 
Milner supposed the doves on tlie Winchester font, with the rose between 
them, were emblematic of the Iloly Spirit breathing into phials containing 
the two kinds of sacred cbrlsm used in baptism (History of Winchester, 
ii. p. 76). But the early examples show the improbability of this ; odd 
to which, the Holy Spirit was not likely to be represented by two 

" Now, if the birds in question at Eastry were a Christian symbol, it is 
highly probable the subjects of the other medallions were so too. The 
floral device, which, it will be observed, is in the middle of each row, and 
thus had some degree of importance given to it, may be an emblem of the 
Virgin, who was often symbolised by a lily, and not unfrequently by some 
conventional form of flower, having little or no resemblance to a lily ; as is 
exemplified on many seals of the Xllth and Xlllth centuries. 

" The lion may have referred to the Saviour, who, as the lion of the tribe 
of Judah, is sometimes so represented. It is thus the lion has been under- 
stood on the old font at Winchester before mentioned, on one side of which 
are three circular medallions ; in the middle one is a lion, and iu each 
of the others a dove. 

" To the griffin it is more difficult to asngn its sigiuflcation. It is rarely 
found among Christisn symbols. It has been not unfrequently, and even 
by some mediieval writers, confounded with the dragon, which had not the 
hind quarters of a lion, but the tail of a serpent, and generally meant the 
evil one, or at an earlier period Paganism. I have mentioned that both 
the lion and the griffin are passant, a peaceful attitude ; and the former has 
no preference of place. A griffin and a lion, both also passant, confronting 
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cikcli oilier, and without any indication of lioBtility, occur on the old font 
in Lincoln Cathedr&I; irhich U about contemporary with that of Winchester, 
judging from on eogrATing of tho former in Simpson'B Ancient Fonts. 
The other sculptures on it are not giren so as to enable me to judge of their 
import. A writer in the Yetusla Uonumenta li. pi. 40, p. 6, speaks of there 
imag three griEGns upon it. A lion and a gri£G[i, both passant, and each in a 
circle, were two of the three animal subjects often repeated in the paie- 
ment of tiles in the chapter-house at Saltibury, The other was the two 
birds, but with a flower or plant between them. That pavement may be 
referred to the latter part of theXIIIth century. The griffin is found, too, 
on early seals, as a personal derioe, where it is hardly to be supposed to 
bave had any discreditable significance ; and it afterwards, we all know, 
become heraldic. Being composed of part of an eagle and part of a lion, 
it is likely to hare been emblematic of the most honourable and admirable 
qualities attributed to each ; and, associated as it is on this occasion, wo 
may reasonably presume it had some religiona or saored meaning, though 
what that was has not been discovered. 

*■ What has been said of the church and of the style of the painting has 
indicated the date that I am disposed to assign to these pictorial remains. 
They must belong to the latter half of the Xlllth century, and can hardly 
be later than the beginning of the reign of Edward I. Those on the upper 

rrtion of the wall should seem to hare been of a subeequont period, if, as 
nnderstand was the (act, there were some fragments of black letter 
inscriptions in them. They may have been of the same date as the stars 
on a dark ground upon the plaster that overlaid the medallions that I have 
deacribed. Should it occur to any one, that theae medallions may hare 
represented part of a pavement, I would observe that they appear too large 
for any subject suitable for the space, and, beside that there were only two 
rows, and that they were inclosed in a rectangular parallelogram, there 
was not the slightest attempt at anything like perspective in the drawing. 

" I may add, that these remains have been left free from whitewaah, and 
I hare reason to hope they will be preserved." 

ffntftuUM mil VSqtU of 9rt (fi)ibite)r. 

By Ur. Hbwitt, with the permission of the Hon. Board of Ordnance. — 
A German tilting-saddle of the XVth century, an account of which will be 
found in this volume, p. 20. — A two-handed sword of the XVth century, 
the blade of which is rudely damascened in gold. — A helmet with a falling 
beevor of the XVIth century. — A cuirass of the latter half of the XVIth 
century, the breast-plate opens down the middle like a waistcoot, and is 
attached by hinges to the back-plate. It was originally purchased at 
Ratisbon. The Uiree last objects were from the collection of the late Earl 
of Shrewsbury, and were purchased for the tower armoury at Alton 
Towers. 

By the Rot. W, H. Qomnee. — A ring-dial or " joumay-ring " of brass, 
found in n farm-house at Sparaholt, near Winchester. It is IJ in. in 
diameter. It resembles a specimen formerly in Ur. Whincopp's possession, 
and now forms part of the extensive series of similar instruments 
belonging to Mr. Oclarlua Uorgaa, M.P. The latter specimen is engraved 
in Halliwell's Shakespeare, vol. vi. p. 147, illustrating the passage in As 
You Idke It, act ii., scene 7. 
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December 4, 1857. 
OcTATiDS MooQAH, EsQ., M.P., Vice-President, in Uie Clinlr. 

The Rev. JoHtr Adbtbk communicated a notice of some tumuli and re- ' 
markable depouls on Holm Heath, Dorsetshire, which will be noticed more 
fullj hereafler. 

Mr. Qeokoe V. Du Noyzr, M.R.I. A., communicaled a memoir on the 
remains of ancient stone-built fortresses and habitations occurring to the 
west of Diagle, Counttr Kerry (printed in this Tolume p. 20). 

The Hon. B. G. Nbyills, furnished an account of his recent eicsTations at 
Great Chesterford, Cambridgeahire, and exhibited an armlet of Kimmeridge 
shale, one of the objects which he bad found in tlie course of these new 
teaearches. It is a fresh example of the occurrence of objects of that 
material with Roman remains at the station at Chesterford, of which two 
remarkable specimens were exhibited at the meetings of the Institute in 
February, 1S57, by Mr. Nerille — namely, two drum-shaped ressels or 
pyxes, one of which is engraved in the fourteenth volume of this Journal, 
p. 85. Mr. Nerilie sUtes that :— 

" The armlet of Kimmeridge ooal was found in a grave 3 feet deep at 
the feet of a skeleton, together with three flat annlets of bronze. Under 
the right arm of the skeleton stood a small black vaae of Roman ware, 
nearly perfect. The discovery took place on the 9Ui of November last, at 
a spot outside the walls of the station at Chesterford. I send also for 
examination another relique recently discovered in my excavations, viz., a 
stylus, of a form not unusual, having at one extremity a small flat spatula, 
which probably served in smoothing the wax, or erasing any erroneous 
writing. This stylus is however remarkable as being formed of silver, 
which I believe is uncommon. No other object of this description, of that 
metal, has been found in the course of my Tesearches." 

Dr. Bruce took occasion to advert to the progress of archteological 
researches in the North of England, owing in a great measure to the 
generous encouragemeot afibrded to such enquiries by the Duke of 
Northumberland. The survey of the wall, executed by Ur. Maclauchlan, 
under the Duke's directions, had been engraved at his Qraco's expense, and 
would afford a large maaa of accurate information to the student of Roman 
remuns in Britain. Mr. Maclauchlan is now engaged by his Grace to 
execute some furtiier surveys in Northumberlond, Dr. Bruco Itkewiso 
mentioned that the Society of Antiquaries of NowcasUe were about to 
publish a complete Coi'pus I ascription um of the Roman period in 
Northumberland, more especially in connexion with the Roman Wall and its 
stations. The outlay requisite for the extensive illustrations of this work 
in which every Roman inscription or sculpture of value is to be carefully 
figured, will be in a great measure defrayed by the Duke of Northumber- 
land. The compilation of this work hod been attended irith considerable 
difBculties, owing to the inaccessible situations of many of the ioscriplions. 
The illustrations have been entrusted to Mr. Mossman, of Newcastle, an 
artist who had shown great skill in delineating ancient remains. 

Mr. Hewitt, exhibited a photograph from one side of the base of 
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Trftjnn'a column at Rome, &mong tlie rarioui kinds of Armour of which tho 
tropliiee on the base ore formed may be clearl; distinguished hauberks of 
chain moil. The empIojmeDt of mailed defences dttriog the Imporial 
Bwa; in Rome has been questioned bj some antiquaries. Dr. Bruce placed 
before the meeting a drawing by Mr, Uossmau, which furnished & 
remarkable confirmation of the existence of mail at that period. During 
the eicavatioDB at the Roman station of Bremenium in Redesdale, a moss 
of oxidised iron resembling ore was found amidst numerous Roman remains, 
and proved on examination to be wholly composed of chain mail. It is 
now An the Buke of Northumberland s museum at Alnwick Castle. A 
similar example of the Lorica Calenata was found last year at Chester-le- 
street. Among the antiquities from Stauwick presented to the British 
Museum by the Duke of Northumberland, are several lumps of obain mail 
much decayed, 

Hr. C. H. Pdhiiat, communicated a drawing of a fragment of an 
ancient cross, lately found in the cathedral precincts, Carlisle, in digging 
the foundations for an addition to Canon Harcourt's house. It bev^ part 
of an inscription which appears to have been continued on the two sides of 
the head of the cross. The fragment is formed of light coloured 



FnignMntors&iicinCrau. Fouud irlUiia Uis Cilbodral pnelnoti, CaHiili. Width 1!1 iu. 

sandstone, the same material as another cross found at Carlisle, which was 
communicated to tha Institute by Hr. Purday, and published in vol, xii. p. 
180, of this Journal. This sandstone hod been used only in the oldest 
parts of the fabric of the Cathedral. Mr. Westwood considers that the 
date of the fragment recently found is about the year 700. Its dimensions 
are as follows :— width 12f in., height 4^ in., thickness 3 in. The forms 
of the letters resemble those iu the Durham Book, the Gospels in the Book 
of SL.Chod at Lichfield, and the Gospels of Mac Rogol in the Bodleian 
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Library, kll of tbeae being MSS. of that period. The peculiar farm of S 
to be seen on one tide of the Cariisle fragment, after the cross which 
preeedes a word, probably the name of a female, occurs in the Durham 
Book, and in the great illuminated pages at the commencement of each 
Gospel in the Book of St. Chad. 

The Rev. Dr. Collihovood Bruoe, author of " The History of the 
Roman Wall," brought a weapon of great rarity found at a depth of 36 
feet in a well at Carvoran, Magna, one of the Stations on the line of the 
Wall. It is a jarelin, or Bpear-head, of iron, measuring 2\\ inches in 
length, with rery long barbs, (see woodcut), and is supposed to have been 
LiBod as a missile weapon. It has been presented to the Uuseum of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle. It bears close resemblance to the 
weapon described by Mr. Wylie, and other arcbnologists, as the Angon 
of iJie Franks. Agathias, who wrote in the sixth ceotury, describes the 
mode in which such missile weapons were employed by the Frankisli 
warriors. 



Iran J*T*1ln HMd, drrona, Hortfaiiiiibariand. Langlh 11{ in. 

Hr. BoWTBK, H.P., ooramunicated, through Mr. W. J. Bernard Smith, 
an extract from the will of Fulk Gyton, Esq., dated at Shrawardine, Salop, 
Feb. 18, 1451. aud proved Dec. 12, 1454 ; relating to bis having brought 
back to England the bones of John Earl of Arundel, mortally wounded 
at the assault of the Castle of Gerberoy, in May, 1434, in order that the 
same might be buried in the collegiate Church of Arundel. The passage 
in the will is as follows:— "Also I well that mytiord of Arundell that 
now is aggre and componne with you my seide executors for the bones of 
my Lord John his brother that I broughte oute of Franco, for the which 
cariage of bonei and oute of the Frencbemeonys haudes delyverannce be 
oweth me a M. marc &. iiij. o. and after mjn Executonrs bjn compouned 
with I woU that the bones ben buried in the Collage of Arundetl after 
his entent, and so I to be praide for in the Collage of Arundell and 
Almeshouse perpetually." The altar tomb believed to be that of the Earl 
John having lately been opened in presence of the Duke of Norfolk, Lady 
Victoria Fitzalan Howard, the Rev. Canon Tiemey, and others, bones 
were found beneath it in a coffin of wood, much decayed, supposed to bo 
oak ; the skull in several pieoea, one thigh-bone was missing. It appears 
from Honstrelet and Hall that the earl had been struck on the ankle by a 
shot from a calverin, which shattered his leg : he whs taken prisoner and 
removed to Beauvais, where he died of the effects of bis wound, June 12, 
in the fdlowing year. Monstrelet states that his remains were interred 
in the church of the Cordeliors at that place. Tet it thus appears highly 
probable that they were brought to England, and deposited in the place 
directed by bis will, which is dated April 8, 1430. A description and 
view of the tomb is given in Mr. Tierney's History of Arundel, vol. ii,, 
p. 625, and more detailed representations of the effigy niny bo found in 
Stothard's Monumental Effigies. 
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By Mr. Axbekt Wat. — Tvro gold torques or armiUa each formed of a thia 
band of gold, twisted ■pirally and with recarred ends. They resembled 
the omamenta found at Largo, in Fifeahire, one of which is ongraTed in 
tliia Journal, Tol ti., p. £3. The apecimena exhibited were aud to 
hare been found with about forty others on the Law farm, near Elgin. 
Four braceleta, probably part of this discoTer;, hare been recently added 
to the collec^on in the British Uaseam. Fragmtate of ornaments Tery 
similar in make and appearance are to be seen in the collection of the 
Rojal Irish Academy. 

By the Rer. Dr. Collingwooi) Brhce. — The bottom of a broQCQ tmtta 
or aluUet, apparently of Roman workmanslup ; and an object of bronze of 
unknown use, found in a large camp In North umheiland, called " the 
Quarda," near Percy's Cross. These objects are the property of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, by whose kind permission t^ey were 
exhibited. 

By Dr. Chabltoh. — The brass umbo of a slueld, found at Uatfen, 
NorUiumberland, within a short distance of the Romas wall> A notice of 
which will be found in this Volume, p. 30. 

By the B«r. Johk Adbtek. — A fragment of a " Samian " saucer, 
stamped with the potter's mark OEtinoR f. It was found in a large deposit 
of black mould, with a considerahle quantity of broken pottery of black and 
reddish coloured wares, a few pieces of Kimmeridge " coat-monej," and 
portions of the shale used in their manufacture. There were also found on 
the same aite three diminutire round shafts of stone, measuring 2 ft. in 
height, and resembling the supports of a rick-frome commonlj used at the 
present time. It was supposed that they might have serred to support a 
kind of Riipmuura, possibly the floor of a potter's kiln. There were also 
portions of querns, stones from various localities, but no coins or objects of 
metal. These remains were found on the property of Mr. N. Bond, at the 
Grange, Dorset : the sub-stratum is pipe-clay, suitable for pottery works ; 
close at band there is a bed of quarts sand of excellent quality, and springs 
of water. The spot is on the north side of the chalk range indicated on 
the Ordnance maps of that part of the coast of Dorset. About two miles 
to the west la FoTington, where much pottery and "ooal-.money " are 
found ; at no great distance are Warborough and .Kimmeridge Bays, 
where the "cosl-money" has been found in abundance, as has been 
fully related by Mr. Austen, in the Transactions of the Furbeck Society, 
in bis memoir on the relics so termed. The fragment hearing the name of 
Genitor ia the only portion of Samian which has been found at the Orange ; 
but a few remains of that ware have occurred at Warborough and at 
Kimmeridge, as also in a deposit at Enoombe similar to that aboTe noticed. 
These particulars are not undeserving of record, as indications of occu- 
pation of these parta of the coast of Dorset in Roman times ; showiog also 
the possibility that pott«ies, as also manufactories of Kimmeridge coal, 
may have been there established at that period. 

By Mr. Auooaros W. Fkanes. — Various Roman rommns, the property 
of Sir Georgo Musgrave, Bart., found at Kirkby There, in Westmoreland, 
in making a bridge over the River Troutbeck. The oircumstances of this 
discovery are detailed by Captain W. H. Smyth in the Archieolagia, 
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xxzi. 279. Sir George Uusgraro has since liberaUj preieuted theie 
antiquitiea to the Britisli Museum. 

Bj the Rev. J. Lee Wabhek, — Saion um and ornaments of bronze 
found in Norfolk, 

By Mr, OctATlDs HoBOAH, M.P.' — A ring which had belonged to 

Cardinal Gabriel Condolmerio, afterwards Pope Eugenius IV. A ring 

bearing the familj arms and the derices of Pope Eugenius IV.,e]eatM 

1431, died 1447. It is set with a flat table of glass in 

^ ^ imitation of a ruby. The ornaments ore very ddicately 

/^^■B^V engraved. — Ring without any name, hut apparently of the 
/ g^P^ft \l ^''"^ "^ ^°P^ ^'"^ ^'' (^^^^ ^ 1464). On one side are 
IB Jw wB engraved the keys of St. Peter, and on tlie other a double- 
yBjI^^gpy headed eagle crowned with a ducal coronet. — A massive 
^^^^mI^ gold signet ring, engraved with a merchant's mark, and on 
towtM. rHam *''^ '"'°P *^^ name femtjt dtnaU, There ore traces of 
^ScT't^^*. enamel. It is of English workmanship, and of the four- 
teenth century. — A Cingalese book written on the leaves 
of the Palmyra Palm with a stylus, from the celebrated Bnddhist monastery 
at Dambon], in Ceyloo. — A stylus employed in writing Cingalese mana- 
BCripta such aa tiio one above mentioned. 

By Mr. Faulzkeb. — Sacring hell, found built up in die wall lAich 
blocked up a circular-headed window over tho south entranceof Deddingtoa 
Church, Oion. — A fragment of a vase, which was found in a stone bor, 
placed at the head of a stone coffin of an Angustiiuau Monk or Knight 
Hospitaller, discovered at Chacomb Priory, Northamptonshire. 

By Mr. Fedwick, of Newcastle. — A white porcelain cup, apparently of 
ancient Orient^ manufaoture, ornamented with a pattern, representing the 
PyruB Japonica in relier. It was stated to have been a gift sent by Queen 
Elizabeth to Essex, while lie was imprisoned in the Tower, and to have 
been the cup from which he received tho Holy Sacrament on the morning 
of his execution. It was subsequently in the possession of die Countos 
of Tyroonnel, 

By Mr. Whikoopp. — A quarry of painted glass, staled to have been 
taken from the windows of some church in the neighbourhood of Fram- 
lingham, in Suffolk. The device is a pomegranate, some of the grains are 
seen through a small opening on one side of the shell. On a scroll above 
is the inscription in Slock Letter, — " Quod detu conjufiail homo non 
eeparat." A very similar quarry from Brandeston Church, Suffolk, is 
engraved in Mr. Franks' "Book of Ornamental Glazing Quarries," pi. 
103. This curioua device refers apparently to Catherine of Arragon, and 
from the appearance of the glass it would seem to have been painted before 
the question of her divorce was agitated. 

By Mr, W. Bdroess. — A shell of the Murex truncttlus, one of the 
species that was used by the ancients in dyeing purple, discovered at 
Athens, with many others, in 1857, during excavations made in the Odeum 
of Herodcs Atticus, which is supposed to have been subsequently used as a 
manufactory of purple, — Several beautiful objects in metal damascened 
with gold and silver, and a small ornamental fountain ; all obtained in 
Constantinople, 

By Mr. Ghbatiiead. — Two windows of painted glass of recent manu- 
facture. 
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SnSSBZ ABOHAEOLOaiCAI. COLLECTIONS, ralatlng to the Hittor; ud AnU- 
qpilica i>t ths CoDDt^. PubUihad b; th» Sunei ArchnologiraJ Social/. 
voL Ix. London : John Runell Smith. 

Wb han the pleaauro of welooming another Tolume of these Colleotioni, 
in no respect nnirorthy of the preceding. It ii curious to remark tUo 
direruties in the snccess of the rarioua prorincial (ocieties, that have taken 
the relies of begone times under their car«. We fritness all degrees, from 
the palmj state of that of Snssex to the condition of some that might be 
named, irhioh hardlj contrive to manifest anj signs of life. Something, 
no doubt, is dne.to the management of Committees, and perhaps more to 
the qualificadons of a seoretarj ; yet, after all, much, in all probabilitj, is 
to be attributed to the inhabitants themselTes of the counties or districts. 
We fear there are still not a feir people of position and education in some 
looalities, among whom no secretary coula make archteologioal subjects 
popular, not the most exemplary of Committees render a Society of the 
kind prosperona. The hnmbler classes are often found to take more 
pleosnre in what rereala tbe past than those whose external advantages are 
greater. The prinmpal use of such societies is to awaken those influential 
persons in the sereral grades of life, whom the metropolitan societies 
cannot reach, to feel an interest in what has occurred or oxisted in their 
own county or neighbourhood ; persons, in- whom at present there is no 
arohteologioal taste, no sentiment of respect for the olden time, to 
respond to an appeal mode to them from a distance. The Institute 
and Association have both done something towards this object by their 
annual meetings at diverB places. Still much remuni to he done before 
tiie history and antiquities of this ocuutrj can receive the attention 
that they merit. The county of Sussex stands conspicuous for the response 
which ^ classes have given to its local antiquaries ; and its inhabitants 
may proudly point to their nine volumes of Archnological Collections, 
as an example and eneouragement to others, showing what may be done 
with « subscnption of ten shillbgs a-year. Similar seal and equal 
industry judiciously applied might doubtless have pwluced ample harvests 
in counties where at present all seems barren. This new volume is an 
unequivocal sign of continuing prosperity. It is even larger than any 
of the former. Whether it he prudent to go on increasing the size of 
thur annual publication, may deserve the consideration of the Committee. 
To those gendemen we are indebted for permission to use the woodcuts 
which illustrate this notice of the present volumo. We are glad to see 
that their printer has done more ample justice to the artists than on 
some former occasions. 

The articles are too numerous to he all noticed in detail. Uany of 
our readers will recollect an interesting account given by Ur. Barclay 
Phillips, of Brighton, at onrmonthlynieetinginHarchl856, of the removal 
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of a mound at Hore, irhich proved to be a Kpulclir&l tumuliu, and of the 
diBcorery of an amber cup and Boue other objects ; a report of which 
communication is giren in vol. liii. p. 183, of this Jouraal. It iras then 
underatood that the subject irould ho moro fulljr treated in the Sussex 
Arch Ecological Collections, and \ro liave here his more particular description 
of the discovery and objects, with woodcuts of the latter. As mentioned in 
the report roferred to, some workmen employed in lemoving the tumulua 
found the remains of an oaken cofSa that lay nearly east and west about 9 
feet below the surface. "In the earth," says Ur. B. Phillips, "with 
which the coffin was filled were nnmeroiu small fragraenti of carious bone, 
apparently charred, some of which were picked out ; and about the centre, 
aa )f, said one of the men, they hod rested on the breast of the body 
interred, were found the following curious relics : — 1. An amber cup, 
hemispherical in shape, rather deep in proportion to. its width, with a ' lip ' 
or ' nick,' and ornamented merely with a hand of fine lines running round 
the outiide, about half an inch from the top. There is one handle, large 
enough for the insertion of » finger, ornamented with a fillet on each side 
of the snr&oe, which is flat, umilar to that on the cup itself. . From the 
toot of the rim not being perfectly round, and the band before meutioaed 
not passing over the space within the handle, and its being marked off with 
a line at each end, seemingly cut across, we may conjecture it to have been 
made and carved by hand. There ore two small chips in the rim. That 
on the left of the handle is fresh, and was caused by the man who found 
the cup accidentally striking it, as ho told me, with his spade, when he first 
came upon it ; that on the right is not so large, hut is ancient, as is shown 
by its appearance. The cup is perfectly smooth inside and out, excepting 
where the earth in which it was buried still adheres to the surface ; hut 
since its exhumation the amher has cracked slightly in every part. On the 
cup being lifted by the handle, this broke into two pieces, having received 
a blow from the workman's spade, hut fortunately the fragments fit very 
exactly, and I have therefore easily repaired it." Then follow the dimen- 
sions of the cup, expressed in inches and decimal parts ; and according to 
them he finds by caloulation that the capacity of it is a little more than 
half a pint. The other objects were, — 2. A head of an axe, made of some 
kind of ironstone, 5 inches long, l-Swidein the broadest part, audO'Sof 
an inch thick. It is la perfect preservation, with a hole neatly drilled 
through the centre. 3. A small whetstone 2*7 inches long, 0'6 
inch wide in the centre, 0*35 inch thick at the centre, and tapering 
off slightly at each extremity. There is a small hole neatly drilled through 
one end, and the surface appears partially encrusted with some oxide or 
paint of a red colour, i. A bronze dagger, very much oxidised, and so 
brittle that it broke into halves as it was being taken out of the ground. 
Two of the rivets, and fragments or traces of the bone handle, still remain 
attached to the lower end of the blade. Bimenuons : length 55 inches, 
width at lower end 2'i inches, thickness nt ditto 03 inch. With reference 
to the cup, ahoat which doubts had been expressed whether it really was 
amber, he says ; " Several small fragments of the broken handle have been 
submitted by me, in conjunction with Ur, Richard Noakes of Brighton, to 
chemioal test, and, according to these, proved to be amber. Similar experi- 
ments were made hy us on other pieces of amber, with the like results. 
We also boiled some pieces of amber in spirits of turpentine, and found the 
process rendered them quite pitstic while warm, so that the amber could bo 
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moulded nith tba fingers. This may assist onr conJMtnres, how the enp 
WM worked and made, and I am not aware that the experiment of boiling 
amber has ever been tried before. Perhaps the ancient Scandinarians had 
■ome secret bj which they could soften it, by holding it orer a fire of green 
pinewood." Whateter might he the effect of the process here suggested, 
the fact of amber being susceptible of being made plastic is worthy of 
notice ; for it may open the way to explain how certain objects made of 
amber had their form imposed upon them. 

We may mention, in connection with these early antiquities, that Ur. P. 
J. Mastik has reprinted in this volnme a notice, hitherto little known, of 
a tumulus which existed some years ago near Pulborough, but has been 
wholly destroyed. It was 80 feet in diameter, and 3 feet high, and 
resembled what is called a "pond barrow." At the base, except for 
about 4 feet towards the east, was a circle of stones like the foundation of 
a wall, about i feet thick, in the constrocUon of which cement had been 
nsed. As the tumulus did not prove to be sepulchral, it is supposed to 
hare been the remains of a British hnt ; and in aid of this supposition ho 
refers to what are considered to have been the remains of a British settle- 
ment about a quarter of a mile distant. 



Bcnlptnra la HottlDgdeui Churcli, 

The KcT. A. Hosset has conlributed some notes of discoveries made 
during the repair and enlargement of Rottingdean Church, in 1855. Of 
these one of the most remarkable is the bracket of which we reproduce the 
woodcut. It seems to point to on early date, and may, judging from the 
design of the ornament, have even been of Anglo-Saxon workmanship. 
That chnrch was found to have hod, like Fletching and Portslade, the floor 
eloping from east to west. 
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In some notes by Mr. Lower on tho Cliurchcfl of NewhaTon and Denton, 
he has pointed out a remarkable reBembknce betireen tbe former and tho 
Church of Yunville, in Normandj, of whiob illustrationB, after sketcheB by 
himself, ore gWen in two anastatic drawings by the late Mr. Hurdis, to 
whoee liberality and artistic Bkill tbe Sussex Society bas on several ocoo- 
mons been indebted. A description of Newbaven Church by Mi. Petit, with 
(L woodcut of it, was puhlbhed in Vol. VI. p. 138, of this Journal, and, but for 
the expense of prioting, we would gladly bsTe availed oursclTOs of tbe kind 

Siermis&ion of the Sussex Committee to use tbe plate of Yaiaville Church, 
or comparison with tbe woodcut giron by Mr. Petit. In both these churches 
tbe chancel was a semicircular apse, and the tower intervened between it and 
the nave, a very unusual plan. Newhaven Cburoh has since undergone 
considerable alteration. Denton Church calls for no particular remark. 
At tbe end of this paper is noticed tbe change from natural causes in the 
oatfall of tbe Ouse from Seaford to Meeching ; whence the latter place 
came to be ctJled Newhaven. 

Mr. William Slater baa furnished a description of Echingham Church. 
This interesting structure, situate between Tunbridge Wells and Hastings, 
and remarkable for the beauty of its windows, which have been sometimes, 
though erroneously, called Flamboyant, is most likely known to many of 
our readers. It is one of the few churches of which tbe date is well 
attested ; having been built by Sir William de Etcbingham, who died in 
January, 1389. From a genealogical sketch of the family, which precedes 
the description of it, ho appears to have succeeded to tbe manor in 1349, 
when sixteen years of age. The brass representing him, and recording his 
death, is well known to tbe collectors of rubbings from such memorials, and 
nlso tbe brass plate, from which we learn that ho rebuilt tlte church. A 
trefoil headed doorway in the chancel, supposed by Mr. Slater to have been 
of the time of King John and built into the new work, has led him to think 
the former church was of that period ; but there is so much that is peculiar, 
not to say anomalous, in the architecture that it is hy no means clear, that 
this doorway is not coeval with tbe present building. "Echingham Church," 
says Mr. Slater, " is particularly valuable and interesting, not only for*tha 
boldaess and beauty of its outline and proportions, and tbe elegance and 
variety of its details, but also for the peculiarities in their form and style, 
and for its height, which, for a village church of its dimensions, is unusually 
great in proportion to its length and breadth, and for tbe completeness of 
the design, which is all of one date, excepting only the door before referred 
to. There is altogether, in tbe whole design, and also in the tracery and 
details, a tendency to tbe style of our continental neighbours, which has led 
some to think that it may have been tbe work of a foreign architecL" It 
consists of a chancel of somewhat unusual length in proportion to the other 
parti, and a nave with two aisles, the east end in both aisles being dedicated 
as chantries, and preserving to this day, in some respects, tbe distinctive 
character of these appendages. The nave bas a clerestory, and the tower is 
a central one. The south aisle lias attached to it a very small wooden porch. 
There is reason to think that a sacristy, or vestry, was attached to tbe nortli 
side of the chancel, where a few corbel stones and other slight traces remain. 
" The chancel measures 43 feet 3 inches by 21 feet, and is divided in length 
into three bays, each bay being provided with a two-light window on each 
side, the six windows exhibiting varieties of flowing tracery, which com- 
mences below tbe springing of the window orchea. The oast window is one 
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of great beautj, and nearly unique ; but it Is curious that the church at 
Lindfield, in the centre of the county, hu a windov identical in design, 
though Lindfield Church does not possess snj other feature at all of the 
foreign tjpe so strongly marked in the tmcerj of this irindo^r. The Lind- 
field window is drawn in Brandon's Analym of Oot/nc Areliitecturt. 
There are sedilia and a piscina on the south side. The trefoil-headed door 
la the same side of early date hss been already referred to. The cliancel 
roof is well pitched, and of the ordinary tie beam and king-post kind of 
Kent and Sussex, but was not originally plastered as it is now, the timbers 
having been at first exposed to Tiew. The nave and aisles, with their chantries, 
are of equal length, vis. 47 feet 2 inches ; the total width from north to 
south being 49 feet 6 inches. The north aisle is slightly wider than the 
south, the difference being only ten inches ; so slight that it is difficult to 
assign a reason for so trifling a variation from 
nnifonnity. The nare, like the chancel, is 
divided in length into three hays, and over the 
eastern one is the tower, carried on four simple 
arches, and, rising above the nave roof, it ter- 
minates with a plain, parapet and low pyra- 
midal roof, having on its apex the original 
vane." A vane of the latter part of the XlVth 
century is so rare, that the woodcut of this is 
given m the margin. " It is of copper, banner 
shaped, about I foot 7^ inches, by 1 foot 
li iuch, somewhat irregular in outline, and with 
an ornamented top. It is abont l-16th of an inch 
in thickness, and pierced so as to display an 
escutcheon fretty of six pieces for the arms of 
Echingham. Thus it resembles the banner of 
Sir 'William, except that a banner would have 
had the arms on the banner itself as the field, 
and not on an escutcheon. In each of the 
lower spandrels is a pointed trefoil. The clips 
or hinges, which are of iron, are 14 inch in 
bore,, and fastened on with rivets. They are 
probably at least the third set. There ore 
some vacant rivet holes on both the longer 
sides, and also at the bottom. Those near the 
present clips were no doubt used for fastening 
former ones; but the holes on the opposite side 
and at the bottom may have served to attach 
slight omaraental appendages, such at are 
Bometimea represented on early vanes." 

" The aisle windows are of two lights in the 
sides and west end, and of three lights in the 
cast end, all having flat segmental heads 
arvhed in one ourre ; and the tracery is very 
peculiar in its treatment. Besides the south 
entrance, there is a western door in the centre 
of the end of the nave. The west window over v,„, EetinBinm. 

the doer is small, though of three lights, and 
with tracery of very nncommon design, commencing, as that in the chancel 
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irindowH, below the apringing." The nave-roof is at tlie tie-1>eam kind, 
well-pitched ; ond the clerestory of good height, with windoirs eirailar to 
those of tlie biales. The roofs are all covered with tiles. Mr. Slater 
proceeds to describe the font and the brasses in the church, mentioDs the 
painted heraldic glass nhicfa was formerly in the window, and givei from 
Haylej's HSS. the ttumerons coats of anna that were in them !n hia time, 
but few of which are now remaining. The arms that were in the chancel 
seem all referable to abont 1376; some in the nave ore those of different 
inemben of the Echingham family, and would seem to iodicate a date a 
year or two later ; so that in all probability 1380 is very near the time 
when the church waa completed. It had become much out of repair, and 
Kr. Slater has been engaged in restoring it. We hope the scraper has 
been applied less unmercifully to the original monldinga and tracery than 
ia usually the case on such occasions. It is much to be regretted that, 
when the alarming process of restoration does take place, the new porUons 
of the mouldings and tracery are not made to look like the old which remain, 
instead of the old being made like the new, by their being both scraped to 
a uniform appearance. 

From the Rer. H. R. Hoabb we have some notes on Bnzted Church ; 
a matter-of-fact paper of a class to be encouraged. It is somewhat after 
the scheme put forth some years ago by the Cambridge Camden Society 
for taking church notes. Here and there is some obscurity in the language, 
due, perhaps, to the endeavour to be brief. We may mention, in passing, 
that in the copy of tbe inscription which was on the sepulchral slab of Sir 
John de Lewes, p. 214, the first fut should have been tUt, for touU; audin 
that on the slab commemorative of John Warnett, p. 219, ]Scno&8 is 
doubtless a miarcadiDg. It has been suggested that it would not be 
difficult to make out a very probable case for its having been ISen'OC 8p for 
generoti tt. If any so-called restoration of this church be in contem- 
plation, as recommended in the last paragraph of these notes of Ur. 
Hoare, we hope care will be taken that what escapes the chisel is not 
destroyed by the scraper. 

The Rev. Q. II. Coopsr has contribnted a paper on Bayham Abbey, 
giving some account of the origin and history of this Prcmonstratenuan 
establishment. He has brought to light aomo documentary matter not 
before printed, we believe, from the Ghartulary and other manuscripts in the 
Ashmolean Museum. The visitations disclose some curious glimpaea of the 
inner life of a monastery of this kind. The frequent change of the Abbots 
is remarkable, and there are several ineidenta, which, if our space allowed, 
we should have been tempted to notice more or leas In detail. Some 
gloBsarial words also invite remark, but we will only mention " Deywercis 
of land," which we take to hove been quantities of land, each held by the 
service of the tenant working one day in the year for his lord. The 

Juaatlty would not be certain, but it would in general depend on the 
ertility of the land, whether a greater or less quantity was granted to be 
held by that amount of service. 

Mr. Blaadw has fumiahcd a p^)er on the Freoeptories of the Knights 
Templars at Sodeleacombe and Shipley ; in which, after noticing the great 
privileges of the Order in regard to property, he shows from whom and 
when many of the lauda attached to these preceptories were acquired, and 
identifies Sadelescombe, about which there had been great obaonnty, with 
an eitensivc manor in Newtimber and some adjoining parishes, instead of 
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with th« parish of Sedlescombe, near Battle. Some of the items in tho 
valuations of the lands and goods of the Order at those placea at the time 
of its auppreasion are curious, but none gif e anj support to the charge of 
luxuiy. Among the travelling equipage at Sliipley were y sakadrai cum 
ij bar&iMl(tiro clotheB-baga, with two trunks): the latter word, as " barhjde " 
and " barehidei," had been supposed to he bearaltins, in one of the Surtees 
Society's publications. There follow some particulars of the seisure and 
trial, not to say persecution, of the anfortunate hnighte, eapeciallj with 
referenoB to those connected with these subordinate houses. 

From the diligent pen of Mr. Lower we have an account of Bodlam and 
its lords. The history of the lordship is traced through the De Bodisms 
and Wardieus to the Dalyngmggee, one of whom, Sir Edward, who had 
been a soldier under Sir Robert Knollya, and enriched himself in those 
marauding eipcditiona which followed the wars of Edward III. in France, 
erected the castle, having had a licence for that purpose dated in 9 Rich. II. 
From biro the proprietorship of the lordship and castle is deduced through 



Bnm of 8lr Joba Bodlam. 

the Lewlcnors to the present time. A brief notice of the church intervenes, 
which contains little of interest beside a fragment of a hraas commemora- 
tive of one of the De Bodiams, of which we are glad to be able to give the 
accompanying woodcnt. There follows a deecription of the cnstle, as it now 
remains, with several illnatrations. The outer walla and ton'crs, which are 
nearly perfect, present a good example of the exterior of a quadrangular 
castle of that period. 
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Mr. A. Wat has communicated notices of an enamoled Chalice, and other 
relics, found on the site of Ruspor Priory in the spring of 1840, accom- 
panied bj a beautiful chroma -lithograph of the chalice, vhich is referable 
to the latter half of tlie Xllth centurj, and is a vcrj rcmarkabio example. 
On the howl are dem! figures of the Saviour and angela. There are no 
less than ten shades of colour in tho enamel, trhich is applied in the mode 
tecfanicallj termed champlevi. It is singular that ao choice a work of art 
should bave been found in a cofBn on the site of a poor nunnery. 

Our space will not allow ub to do more than mention most of the other 
contents of this Tolumo. Some curious insights into conTontnal life, in 
addition to those at Bayham, aro given in a paper by V.T. Bloauw on the 
episcopal visitation of the Nunnery at Easeboume in the XVth century, 
and also in some Injunctions to tho Prior and Convent of Boigrave in 1518, 
contributed by the Rev. W. Turner. There are genealogical contribntions 
as to the families of Miller of Burghill and Winicingbnrst by Mr. Lower ; of 
Kidder, who was Bishop of Bath and Wells, and the Eidders of Uaresfield, 
by the Rev. Edward Turner ; and of Newton and Noyes, by Mr. T. 
Herbert Noyes. Extracts hom the Manuscripts of Samuel Jeake, of Rye, 
communicated by Br. Smart, with notes by Mr. W. Durant Cooper, throw 
some light on the state of religion there in the reign of Jamea I., and the 
incidenta of the civil war in the XVIIth century, and also introduce ua to 
an election of an M. P. for Rye in 1661. We have a Subsidy roll of the 
rape of Lewea in 1621, from Mr. W. S. Ellis, and a List of Commisaioners 
for the collection of subsidies in Sussex, at varioua periods, in the reigns of 
Henry VII., Henry VIII., Charles I. and Charlea II., from Mr. T. 
Herbert Noyes, and an account of the Fees of Officers of the Crown in 
Sussex, in the reign of Eliiaheth, from the Rev. Ueniy Wellesley, D. D. 
The sites of the wasted Free Chapels of Maresfield and Dudeney have found 
an investigator in the Rev. Rdward Turner ; and Extracts from the Journal 
of a Schoolmaster at Mayfield an Editor in Mr. Blencowe. 

Among the Notes and Queries at the end of the volume is noticed the 
fincling of a Ring of pure gold in the autumn of 1856, in the pariah of 
Ringmer, near Lewea. Of this object, availing 
ourselves once more of the kindness of the Sussex 
Committee, we give the wood-cut. " It weighs," 
says Mr. Figg, "5 dwts. 6 grs., and is now in 
the possession of John Tattersal Aucliland, Esq., 
F.S.A." Sonic rings of similar worlcmansbip 
are engraved in Vol. VI. of this Journal, opposite 
p. 58 ; which will be seen to have come from 
widely remote localities. Among them is a spe- 
n^iA D ,.„ r .. A . D- _ cimen which woa also found in Sussex, at Borroer, 

Oold King found at Brngmar. _,, , ..,■ i r i 

near Falmer. It is aaid to have been found on 
the bone of a finger, and was formerly in Dr. Mautell's collection. It is 
now preserved in the British Museum. 

We cannot take leave of our Sussex friends without wishing them 
a continuance of thot success which their seal and perseverance hove 
hitherto both merited and obtained. 
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It is proposed to pubUili (by Bubscriptioa, 12t. per aDnnm) under tlio 
direction of tha Key. W. Staunton, Mr. Bloxam, Mr. GreaTe«, Ur. Hoskyns, 
of Wioxb&Il Abbej, and other local antiquaries, a. quarterly periodical 
devoted to the furtfaeranoe of the stndj of Axtiquities in Wakwiokbhire, 
a couotj- rich in remains of every period. It irill comprise notices of 
ecclesiastical, military, and domestic architecture, including a continuation 
of tiie series of "Warwickshire Churches," in which some valuable mono- 
graphs have been produced under the auspices of the Warwickshire 
Archaeological Society. With these subjects wUI be oombined family 
history, repcints of rare tracts or illustrnUons of local and personal history, 
matters in which the stores of the " Staunton Collections " are so rich, 
notices of antiquarian discoveries, &c. Those persons who desire to 
encourage this undertaking are requested to communicate with Messrs. 
Cooke, Warwick, the publishers, or with the editor, Ur. Q. Bobinson, 
Leamington. 

Mr. Saupsok, announces for immediate issue, collections illustrative of 
the history of the county of York, entitled " Bibuothbca Topoobaphica 
Ebokacehbib ; " to be issued in quarterly volumes, illustrated with maps, 
plates, and woodcuts. No copies of this series will bo printed for general 
circulation, the publication being limited to subscribers. A detailed 
prospectus may be obtained from the publisher, 13, Coney-street, York. 

Several memorials of the important collections of Art brought together in 
the MAHCKsaTEB Exhibition are in preparation, and will speedily be issued 
to Bobsoriben. The catalogue of the paintings has been undertaken by 
Mr. Geobob Scharf, jun.. Secretary to the National Portrait Commission, 
29, Great George-street, Weatmineter. The exemplification of the pro- 
ductions of the earlier schools of painting, which formed one of the moat 
'important features of the exhibition, was achieved through Mr. Scharf's 
indefatigable exertions, and his critical knowledge of tbe works of the 
indent masters must render the volume which be proposes to publish 
ndispensable to the student of Art. Mr. J. B. Wabiho has issued an 
mportant series of illustrations of the precious works of Decorative Art 
which were brought together under his direcUon ; and Mr. W. Cbaffekb 
announces a Desoriptivo Catalogue, with illustrationa, as a record of all 
the contributions of the Medinval and Renoissance periods, aa regards 
enamel, fictile manufactures, glass, goldsmith's work, sculptures in ivory, 
wood, kc, armour, and personal ornaments, ipcluding the Soulages col- 
lection, the Goodrich Court Armoury, and the remarkable antiquities 
from the Fausaett collection, contributed by Mr. Mayer. 

A selection of portraits of Mary Queen of Soots has been produced by 
Messrs. Coluaghi, Fall Mall East, by the tad of photography, from the 
collection exhibited by the Institute in June last. The skill of MM. 
Caldesi and Montecchi has been eminently successful in this difficult 
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undert&kiDg. The Hries, dedicated to tlia Prince Cohhort, the Patron 
of the Inititute, compiises fifteen Bubjecta, with a, froatispiece, repre- 
seDtiog the moat choice snd authentic relics of Uarj Stu&rt, — her gold 
rosary, in poseeasion of Mr. Howard, of Corhj Castle, her ailver bell, 
and other precious objects contributed bj Mr. Bruce of Kenuet. Amougat 
the portruts will be found the miniatures from the prirate collectioii of 
Her Uajeaty ; the full length portraitures from Windsor Castle and 
Hampton Court ; that formerly bolonging to the late Mr. Frozer Tjtler, by 
whom it was regarded oa Ao patotiag presented by the Queen of Scots 
to Queen Elisabeth ; the small full-length portrait from the Prince 
Consort's collection at Osbome House ; the charming aketchea in crayons 
by Janet, belonging to Dr. Wellesley ; with other portraits of Mary Stuart, 
exhibited by the D^e of Newcastle, Ur, Botfield.ondUr, Long. 

The Ahnual Msetcio of the Institute will be held at Bath under the 
patronage of His Royal Highneas the Prince Consort. Freudent, The 
Lord Talbot de Malahide ; President of the Hiatoiical Section, Sir John 
Boileau, Bart., V.P.S.A. ; Preudent of the Architectural Section, A. J. 

B. Hope, Baq., U.P. ; Preaident of the Section of Antiquities, Sir Walter 

C. TrevelyoD, Bart., F.S.A. It is proposed to make ezcunlons to Glas- 
tonbury and Malmeebury Abbeys, and to other interestlDg antiquities in the 
neighbourhood. 
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THE VISITS OP KIKO HEfTRY ni. TO THE NORTHEEN 
COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 

AS BBOWB BT A MB. ITINaBARV IN THE POSSBBStON OT WILUAH SAt/T, BSQ , 
F.a.A., OOHFILBD VROM HATERIAIiS COUUUNIOATID BI THOMAS DUFPUS 
BARDT, ESQ., aSH or THR KBEPEB8 OF TBR PUBLIO BBCOBDa.! 

The movements of tbe Court have commotilj been 
regarded as of some public importaace ; and the visits of 
sovereigns to places, at all remote from their usual residences, 
have rarely failed to interest the inhabitants among whom 
they came, whatever may have been the occasions. Accord- 
ingly our early chroniclers have generally informed us where 
the kings spent the great festivals of the Church, and what 
were the principal joumeys which they took in the course 
of the year, and especially when the writer was aa inmate 
of some religious house which was visited in the royal pro- 
gress. These events are recorded for the most part among 
such matters of facts as the birth of a prince, or the death of 
a king, the appearance of a comet, the occurrence of an 
eclipse, the erection or consecration of a monastery, the 
cal^ities of a plague, a famine, or a storm. The writers 
were most of them monks, living in the cloister, far apart 
from the busy haunts of men, and their opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the history of their own times 
must have been limited and rare. News travelled but 
slowly in those times, and, being generally conveyed orally 
by means of the wandering pi^im, or by the brethren of 
some order journeying from one monastery to another, was 
apt to become perverted in its course. 

Besides this, the obhteration of a numeral in the writings 

1 Communiaitfld by Mr. S«lt, >t tlie valugble MS. Uiiicrnrr in his libmry, 

Annual Hettiag of tlie Inttitute iu Edin- which woi thoa eihibiCed in ths Muwuui. 
bui^b, in ISM, in sipliDation uf iha 

vol.. XV. Q 
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of the chronicler, the tranapositiou of a date by his copyist, 
or the erroneous transcription of a letter in a name, may lead 
the modern historian into- baseless theories, or involve the 
facta in total confusion ; and here it is that the isolated 
relics, which compose Royal Itineraries and are gathered 
laboriously by the hand of the archaeologist, are so yaluable 
and important in elucidating history. 

Tho author of "The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire," speaking of the restless activity of the Emperor 
Hadrian, whose reign was almost a perpetual journey, and 
who, careless of the difference of the seasons and climates, 
marched on foot and hare-headed over the snows of 
Caledonia, and the sultry plains of Upper Egypt, and left 
not a province of the Empire unhonoured by his presence, 
says tiiat " if all our historians were lost« medals and 
inscriptions would be sufiScient to record the travels of 
Hadnan ; " and bo if our ancient historians were lost, the 
records f^m which the Itinerary of King John compiled 
by Mr. T. D. Hardy, and printed in the prefece to the 
volume of the Patent Rolls of his reigns published by the 
Record Commissioners, the MS. Itioeraty of Edward L 
compiled by Mr. Stevenson, and preserved at Carlton Ride, 
and this Itinerary of Henry III. belonging to Mr. Salt, would 
diow the movements of these sovereigns as fully as medals 
and inscriptions do the trarels of the Emperor Hadrian. 

A particular account of the sources from which such 
Itineraries have been compiled, as well as of the value of 
them in testing the authenticity of charters and the state- 
ments of chroniclers, is given in the introduction to Mr. 
Salt's volume ; but it will suffice for the present purpose to 
refer our readers to the introduction to the above mentioned 
Itinerary of King John for such information, and to state here 
in general terms, that such tables are derived from various 
records and original documents, but chiefly from the attes- 
tations of Royal Grants and Mandates inrolled on the Charter, 
Patent, Close, and other rolls ; and from accounts of the 
royal expenditure, known as the Misa' aad Prestiia rolls, 
which generally chronicle the movements of the Court by 
naming the places at whicli the several disbursements took 
place. 

Lest the reader should be disappointed when he sees the 
paucity of the references to authorities for the facts men- 
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tioned in the following observations, it is necessary to 
apprise him, that when no authorities are adduced for pas- 
sages which are evidently not matters of general history, 
they have been derived from the Patent, Close, or Liberate 
rolls, being the records or documents chiefly used in the 
compilation of this Itinerary. 

King Henry's first visit to the Northern counties occurred 
in the year 1220, when he was not quite fourteen years of 
age. It had relation to the marriage of one of his sisters 
with Alezaoder II. King of Scotland, who was desirous of 
allying himself with the Court of England. The Earl of 
Pembroke, to whose energy and prudence as Protector of the 
realm Henry had been greatly indebted for establishing him 
on the throne, had died the preceding year, and had been 
succeeded by Peter de £oches. Bishop of Winchester, as 
guardian of the King ; and this prelate and his rival Hubert 
de Burgh, the Chief Justiciary, were young Henry's most 
influential counsellors at that time. 

The negotiation would seem to hare originated with the 
Scottish sovereign, for Henry, in granting him permission to 
come into this country, expressly states, in his letters of safe 
conduct, that Alexander desired to come on his own business, 
to speak with the King " ad loquendum cum eo de negotiia 
mis." The licence to enter England extended from the 
17th of May to Michaelmas-day. 

It was evidently for the purpose of meeting and doing 
honor to Alexander that Henry went to York. He left 
Westminster almost immediately after his second coronation, 
which took place on the 17th May, and arrived at York on 
the 8th of June, having commanded the Earl of Warenne to 
be at the bridge at Berwick-upon Tweed, on the quimime of 
Pentecost (2nd June), to meet the King of Scotland, and 
conduct him, with due ceremony and reverence, to the King at 
York, where he had arranged to meet him on Wednesday, 
the 10th of June, that they might covenant together for the 
common good of both realms. He also commanded Alan de 
Galloway and others to be at York on the same day. 

The two sovereigns, according to Roger Wendover, met at 
York on the Feast of St. Barnabas (11th June), and 
negotiations were immediately commenced. 

The princess Joanna, Henry's eldest sister, was chosen by 
Alexander for his intended bride. She had been betrothed 
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in 1214, -when about eleven years of age, to Hugh de 
Lusignan, eldest son of the Earl of Marche, and had been 
sent into Provence to be educated till her marriage. Shortly 
after the death of King John, Hugh, having succeeded his 
father as Earl of Marche, married her mother, to whom he 
had been attached before her marriage ivith John ; and he 
detained the Princess Joanna under some pretence, possibly 
for her mother's gratification, Henry had applied in vain 
for her restoration, and, as he might not be able to secure 
her return for a considerable time, he by his part of the 
treaty, which is dated on the 15th of June, 1220, undertook 
to give Alexander his next sister Isabella' in marriage, 
within fifteen days after Michaelmas, provided Joanna did 
not arrive. He also undertook to find suitable matches in 
England for Margaret and Isabella, sisters of the King of 
Scotland ; and if he were not able to procure them husbands 
within one year after the Feast of St. Denis, in the year 
1220, he waste return them safely to the King of Scotland, 
within the next mouth after the expiration of that term.^ 
The contract having been confirmed, each monarch returned 
home.* King Henry left York on the 18th of June, and 
proceeded southward through Pontefract 

The King's next journey into the northern districts of 
England took place in March, 1221 ; his immediate object in 
travelling thither does not appear, though it probably was 
for the purpose of settling the disputes between the Bishop 
of Durham and the monks of that church ; be that, however, 
as it may, Henry left the Tower of London on the 7th 
of March, travelling through Huntingdon, Newark, BIyth, 
Pontefract, Allerton, Easingwold, and Durhain, to Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, at which place he was on the 23rd of March ; 
from thence he returned to Westminster, through Durham, 
Allerton, Ferrihy, Pontefract, BIyth, Newark, Grantham, 
Stamford, Northampton, Woodstock, Abingdon, and Windsor, 
where he arrived on the 15th of April. 

In the same year, 1221, the King visited York, to be 
present at the marriage of his elder sister Joanna with 

> Th« King, on the IZtb April, com- it racorded a. mtmdate to tlie Buvdi 

D»nded Philip Utrc to briaj; to York of tba Eichpquer to allow P. da Ulecot 

iMtbella, tbe King'a titter, for the etidaut flftmo ponnda, which he eipeaded fur 

purpoM of iotroducing hrr to AteiBudar. tbe King of Scotland during the three 

' Rjmer, L p. ISO. linyt be wu going through hia bailiwick 

* On the Cluae roll of this jear i Mcd. 3 of NartbuinberlDcd to tbe King at Turk. 
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Alexander, King of Scotland, the negotiation for vthich tias 
been already mentioned ; on -which occasion he left Oxford on 
the 9th of June, and proceeded northward through North- 
ampton, Nottingham, and Blyth, arriving at York on the 
17th of Juna 

Haying, on the 12th of May, given the Scottish sovereign 
permission to come into England, for the purpose of con- 
tracting matrimony with Joanna his sister, who had safely 
returned from abroad,' he despatched the Archbishop of 
York, the Earl of Warenne, Robert de Vipont, and Geofifrey de 
Neville to Berwick-upon-Tweed, to conduct them to York ; 
and he directed the SheriffofNorthumberland, and the barons 
of that county, who had been especially summoned for the 
purpose,' together with the Seneschal of the Bishop of Durham, 
and the King's Chancellor, to be there also on the same 
occasion. He likewise commanded the Sheriff of York and 
the barona of that county to go to the River Tees to meet 
the Scottish King and conduct him to York. 

Matthew Paris asserts that the marriage wan solemnised 
on the morrow of St. John the Baptist (2Sth June), but be 
is clearly in error as to the day, for it undoubtedly took 
place either on the 16th, l7th, 18tb, or Idth of June, as 
is proved by the order to pay the expenses incurred at the 
marriage feasts on Wednesday, after the octaves of the Holy 
Trinity (16th June.) and the three following days, when 
Alexander King of Scotland was there with the King, to 
take to wife Joanna his sister.' It ia more than probable 

* The King on the Strt May, nptid to WalUngford wicli her luite and «ii- 

Oerard Brochard Sfty-Dina nurki aad tMO horM*. togctliar with John Ruuel, 

Emeiic da Martini, two marks and a half Ralph Oumun, and QodTrej Cnacumb, 

whioh h« lent to Joaaoa, the King^i aud the aheriff ii aomiiwiided (sGnd b«r 

aister, to pay her eipenaei ia Poiclou. and all her suite In aecesiarioi aa Iohk 

Healao ordsrad Esnald de Chaateya to b« a> the; remain. 

paid rorty-are marka for the freight of a * John Blundui wu paid tiro ahilliDgt 

ahip in brioging her to England, and the for going to the barona of Northumber- 

oait day he paid John Rnaiel lOOt, for land with the Kins'i letter* command ing 

her eipenaea at the New Temple ; and tliem to conduct t£< King of Scotland to 

he repaid John Roaael and Oodefrey de Tark, and Adam Rutar waa paid It. 2iL 

Craweoumbe ten marki for the aipenaes for going to the barona of York on the 

of Joanna, hie aiater, at London and aams buatnesa. 

Walliogford, and ten marka for ono pal- ' The barona of the Ezcheqacr were 

tr«y, and two aumplara bought for her commanded to aecouut with the mayor 

uaa, and ten ahilliagi for one nmpter and bailiff of York in £50 for debts of 

auJdla bought alao for her. Ha pre- their town; and £13 lti(. 2|i. of the 

aeatad bar idao with robea for tba Whit- fina of their town ; — " quas poeueruut 

■uo feativitiea. On tbe 36th Hay, ha per pneeeptum noatrum in aipenaia 

informa the aheriff of Berkshire, that ho nostria acquietandia fjctia apnd Eboruiti 

boa sent ihe Frinceai JuHuna, hia aiater, die Urrcurii prDiima poit Oclabaa 
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that the ceremony was performed on the 18th of June, as 
Alexander granted to her on that day, in dower, the lands of 
Jeddeworth, Hastenesden, Lessewin, and Kingor in Scotland, 
and the church of CareL^ 

The English monarch arrived at York on Wednesday the 
16th of June (though there is no attestation recorded on that 
day), and left that city on the 20th of the same month. 
He was at Pontefract on the 21at, at Doncaster on the 22nd, 
and at Kottingham on the 25th, en route to Shrewsbury ; 
the very day on which Matthew Paris states that the 
marriage took place. 

The King's next visit to the northern counties was in 
November, 1227. He arrived at Doncaster on the 29th of 
that month, on his way to York, where he intended to keep 
his Christmas holidays \ he visited Tickhill, Thorpe, Rnares- 
borough, KipoD, AUerton, Durham, Middleham, Darlington, 
Thirst Craike, Driffield, and Beverley ; he arrived at York 
on the 24th, and left it on the 29th of December, returning 
homewards through Tadcaster, Pontefract, and Doncaster. 

The King having invited Alexander King of Scotland to 
spend the Christmas festivities with him at York, in 1229, 
left Westminster on the 10th of November, and after visiting 
several places in the counties of Oxford, Northampton, and 
Nottingham, arrived at Doncaster on the 2l8t of December, 
and went through Pontefract to York, where we find him by 
the Itinerary on the 25th, 26th, and 28th of that month. 

Roger Wendover states that the Archbishop of York, and 
a large retinue of earls, barons, and knights were present, 
and the two Kings distributed many splendid dresses amongst 
their knights, and that the King of England was profuse in 
his liberality towards the Scottish King," presenting him 
with valuable horses, rings, and jewels, and for three days 

Sauctte TriDitatJi uino regni Doatri * Tbe itieiiff of ToA «u commuided 

quiDto ds tribui diebiu Hquetitibiu, to paj tO Alsundar, "Slug t>Z ScoUand, 

Juuido Rex Aleisnder Soottorum Ibi- £S0 for hU ezpeuaea for tiztMn ia.y : 

sm DobiHiiim fuit, pro ducenda in nzo- tie. the eight d&ji ba ipentoD coming to 

rem Jobanna aorore nostra" (Kot. Claui. the Sing ftt York do Chriitmaa daj, and 

G UeD. i. m. 7): The wine barona were the eight da;a he occupied in retutning 

ordared to pay tbe (heriff of Northum- to hia own oauntry, at a rate of lOOf. 

berlaud £\b wbiah he delirered to tbe da;. The aheriff it aluo to pa; to 

Alexander, King of Scotland, to pa; his the said King Aleiander, the sum of £0 

eipensea in going through the count; of for tba four days ha recoainad with the 

Northumberland to the King at York to King at York, being at the r't« of SOa 

marr; Joanna, tbe King's siater. the day. 
' R;mer L p. 1S6. 
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they continued the festival, banqueting every day splendidly, 
and observing the great anniversary with joy and exultation. 

On the fourth day the party broke up ; the King of Scots 
went home, and King Henry returned to London. 

In the year 1236 Henry revisited York for the purpose 
of taking the advice of his nobles, and making arrangements 
for settling a dispute which had arisen with Alexander. 
Their discord, says Matthew Paris, arose out of the claim of 
the King of Scotland to the county of Northumberland, 
which he stated had been given to him by King Henry as 
the dowry of his sister Joanna, in proof of which assertion 
he had charters and the testimony of many bishops and 
clergy of rank, as well as earla and barons, and he declared 
that it was execrable to gainsay what had proceeded from 
the hps of kings, and to annul a treaty made between persons 
of sudi exalted rank ; and he added, that unless the King of 
England peaceably restored to him what was his by right 
and reason, he would enforce his claim by the edge of the 
sword. For the purpose of restoring peace and goodwill 
between them as well as for the protection of the kingdom, 
vrbich was b«set on all sides with enemies, King Henry 
offered Alexander a revenue of eighty marks from some 
other place in England, in order that the boundaries of the 
kingdom might not be broken in upon in the northern parts. 
The conference ended to the satisfaction of both parties, and 
all for the present remained in peace. 

Mattbew Paris does not mention where or when this 
meeting took place,' but the Itinerary prorea that it was at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in September 1236. 

The King's route lay through Nottingham, Thorpe, Peveril, 
Doncaster, Pontefract, and Cawood * to York, at which city he 
arrived on the 5th of September ; the next day he left York 
and proceeded to Craike, Allerton,* Darhngton, Durham, and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which he reached on the 12th and 

■ The King of ScotUnd b&d tetters of taken therafrom enA valued and doli- 

iafe conduct to eacae to the King of vered to tlie taTem keepers of the town 

England *t MewctsUe'UpoD-TjDe betweea of York, vlio would account to the Kiog 

the 4th of June and UicboalmBC day, fur the uune On his return to York from 

but the tennvasaubaequently prolonged Nairoaatle-upoD-Tjne. 
until the qm-mime of Michaelmu. * When he v&a at Allertoo oo the 

1 When he was kt Ciiwood, the jth of SOth September, he gnnted to JaauDai. 

September, the king wrote to the m>;or Queen of Scotland, for her homage and 

aad bailifr of York, bo ha*e twenty-five urrjce, the manor of Driffield to hold 

oska of biBwine whioliirere iutheaellars for her life, rendering tbtrefore one 

of tbs AMhbisbop of York at York, aparrow-hank for all eerviees. 
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left on the 16th of September; he then returned to York 
(stopping at Darlington on his way,) and was at that northern 
metropolis from the 20th to the 23rd, when he went to 
Sherburn, Pontefract, and Doncaster, proceeding homewards 
through Worksop, Laxton, and Ecclea. Matthew Paris states 
that the King convoked his nobles to York on the Feast of 
the Exaltation of the Holy Cross (14th Sept. 1237), to treat 
concerning the arduous affairs of t^e realm, and to meet the 
King of Scotland, whom he had invited there to arrange 
terms of peace. On their arrival in that city, it was decided 
that the King of Scotland should receive three hundred 
librates of land in the kingdom of England, on condition 
that he did not erect any castle thereon, and did homage to 
the King of England for the same. 

The Itineniry confirms the statement of this historian, 
except in a slight discrepancy as to date,* for the King did 
not leave Nottingham until the 18 th of September, nor reach 
York until the 22nd; he remained in that city until the 
28th of the same month,^ and returned homewards through 
Sherburn, Doncaster, and Worksop. 

Shortly after this Alexander lost his Queen, Joanna. She 
had suffered from a long, and, according to Boece,* a painful 
disease. Having come to England, and vainly sought relief 
at the shrine of Becket, she died at Eltham, near London, 
attended by both her brothers. The next year he married 
Mary, daughter of Ingelram de Coucy, the representative 
of an ancient family in Picardy. Her influence, unlike 
Joanna's, was unfavourable to England ; still Alexander 
seems to have been disposed to remain at peace with Henry. 
However, a misunderstanding between them occasioned the 
latter to visit the northern counties in 1244, He charged 
Alexander with receiving English fugitives, and, according to 
Matthew Paris, he issued a general summons to his military 
tenants to meet him at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, about the 
Feast of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary (15th August), 
1244, assigning, as his chief motive for that step, that some 
noble and powerful barons of Scotland had fortified two 
castles in Galloway and Lothian to the prejudice of the King 

* Tbe King of Scotluii] h«l letters of n letter, that firm peace ia eBt«b]whml 

safa conduct,dRt«d IGtIi August, to come between himtelf knd the Riog of 

to the King at York, ScotUnJ. 

' On the 23th Septemlier ha statoa iu ■ See Dalrjmple'a Auiuii, 1S9 d. 
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of England, and contrary to the charter of hia predecessors ; 
and, moreoTer, that having received some exiles and fugitive 
enemies, they were endeavouring to withdraw their allegiance 
from the King of England ; but the Scottish monarch being 
a good, just, pious, and enlightened man (as deservedly loved 
by the English as by his own subjects), was very desirous 
of preventing Christian bloodshed, and therefore entered 
into a careful inquiry into the nature of Ring Henry's 
grievance, and agreed to terms satisfactory to al! parties 
concerned. 

The public records are confirmatory of Matthew Paris's 
narrative; for it appears by the Patent rolls, that on the 15th 
of July the King dispatched the Archbishop of York, the 
Bishop of Carlisle, Simon de Montford Earl of Leicester, the 
Prior of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, and William 
de Cautelupe, as ambassadors to the King of Scotland to 
know what amends he intended to make to the King of 
England for the injuries he had sustained ; and he sent by 
them letters of safe conduct to Alexander to come to New- 
castle-upon-Tyne and be present at the meeting of the Par- 
liament the King had there convened, which were to be in force 
for three days after the Parliament should break up (post- 
quam Parliamentum illud ruptum ftierit) ; he further under- 
took to abide by and confirm whatever his brother Eichard, 
Earl of Cornwall, should arrange at Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 
the treaty between the King of England and the King of 
Scotland. 

The Itinerary shows that King Henry travelled to New- 
castle-upon-Tyne from Nottingham, through Clipstone, 
Hodstock, Sherbum, Doncaster, Cawood, Pontefract, York, 
AUerton, and Craike, arriving at Newcastle on the 1st of 
August, and continued there until the 14th of August. He 
stopped on his journey homewards at Durham, Darlington, 
Allerton, Kipon, Sherburn, Fountains, Knaresborough, 
Doncaster, and Hodstock. 

In July, 1249, Alexander died of a fever while on an 
expedition against Angus of Argyle, leaving by his Queen, 
Mary de Coucy, a son, in his eighth year, who succeeded 
him as Alexander III, In his father's lifetime be had been 
betrothed to Margaret, the eldest daughter of Henry, King 
of England ; and it was arranged that the nuptials bhould be 
solemnised at York on Christmas Day, 1251, the princess 
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being about a year older than the King of Scots,' and Heni'y 
determined that the nuptials should be celebrated ^rith great 
pomp : he therefore called together a numerous assembly 
of clergy and knights in order that the splendour of this 
great ceremony should shine far and wide.^ 

The court of England left Windsor with the bride on the 
28th of October, taking the route through Reading. Walling- 
ford, Oxford, Woodstock, Winchcombe, Gloucester, Evesham, 
Worcester, Hales, Lichfield, Burton, Tutbury, Derby, Not- 
tingham, Newstead, Sherwood, Warsop, Hodstock, Conis- 
brough, Pontefract, and Thorpe. The royal party reached 
York on the 22nd of December, and took up their abode with 
the archbishop. 

Every preparation was made to receive the young bride- 
groom with distinction, and amusement was provided for his 
diversion on his entering the English territory. Orders 
were given to the warden of Galtres Forest to allow the 
youthftil sovereign to hunt the deer in that royal domain, 
and to carry away all the game he might kill. 

Id addition to a numerous retinue composed of the flower 
of the Scotch nobility, the young King was accompanied by 
his mother, Mary de Coucy, who had been summoned from 
the continent for the occasion, and in whose train were many 
nobles not only of Scotland but also of France, where she 
was born. 

A donor is generally supposed to display considerable tact 
and discrimination when he bestows a gift suitable to, and 
likely to be prized by, the donee ; and King Henry had, 
perhaps, some secret inkling of the taste of the imperious 
daughter of Ingelram de Coucy, when he ordered his butler 
to place the whole of the wines in the royal cellars at Not- 
tingham at her disposj^, and to make a suitable speech to 
her on the occasion.^ 

Matthew Paris recounts with much minuteness the magni- 
ficence of these nuptials ; and to him we refer for many 
particulars which our limited space constrains us to omit. 

' She wu born *t Windsor, Gth OcU>- regis apud NottioghBTii quod Tina regis 

ber 1240 <Libent. SG Uao. B, m. 22), qua Eiict in ciutodi* itu expODsnt vo- 

■od ha wu bora I4th September, 1241 luntati R«ginn Soottorum, oSersatea ei, 

(Chron. Btsilros. p. IGi). ex parts r^u, ut de viais illis sd UEua 

' Ut t*in magnanim nuptjunm sere- auoB recipiat sicut Willielmus de Hutin- 

niUs latiot et latiiu oonucaret." cot pleniua ei dicet ex parte regit. " 

' " MsndaCum eat ciutodibul vinonim 
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Previous to the celebration of the marriage, King Henry 
conferred knighthood on hia intended son-in-law. The 
ceremony was performed with much magnificence on Chi-ist- 
mas Day, and twenty young nobles, arrayed in rich and 
costly apparel, received a similar honour. On this occasion 
King Henry presented the young monarch with a fine sword, 
having a silver pommel richly chased, a scabbard of silk, 
together with a costly sword-belt ; an elaborately formed 
couch (minutely described in the royal mandate ordering it 
to be prepared) was also delivered to him for the purpose of 
rest while he was performing in the Abbey Church the usual ■ 
solitary watchinga on the night previous to the belting of a 
knight. 

The day after Christmas Day was appointed for the nup- 
tials ; and it was deemed advisable that the ceremony should 
be performed in private, early in the morning, long before 
the expected hour, for the purpose of avoiding the rush and 
pressure of so large a multitude. 

Immediately after the nuptial ceremony had taken place, 
the King of Scotland did homage to the King of England for 
the land of Lothian and the other possessions held of bim 
in England, and was then asked to do fealty for the 
Kingdom of Scotland as hia predecessors had done ; but the 
prudent boy replied to this unseasonable and unbecoming 
application, that he had come there peacefully for the 
honour of the King of England, and at his request to ally 
himself by marriage to him, and not to intermeddle with 
affairs of state ; moreover, that this was too arduous a 
matter for him to act in without consulting his nobles, and 
he must therefore decline replying to so difficult a question. 

The public muniments abound in notices of the prepara- 
tions made for the marriage feast ; for instance, the King 
ordered for the same, five last of herrings, one thousand 
mullets, ten thousand haddocks, two hundred and fifty salmon, 
five hundred conger eels, thirty pikes, and sixty jacks ; and 
the King's " piscator " was directed to catch all the fish ho 
could in the royal fish-ponds, and to keep them aJive in some 
safe stew until they were required : he also ordered thirteen 
hundred and twenty porkers, and two thousand four hundred 
and sixteen fowls, four hundred bucks, three hundred does, 
two hundred fawns, and one hundred wild boars. An in- 
credible quantity of wine was also ordered to be sent to York, 
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and Robert of Montpelier, his butler, waa ordered to spice 
two caska of the best white wine in the King's cellar, and 
convert one class of the best red wine into c/trre',' and he was 
also to have any quantity and quality of wine he might 
require to make therewith delicate drinks for tlie King. 

On the occasion of these festivities the King made many 
valuable presents to the bride and bridegroom and also to 
other persona. In addition to a very ample trousseau 
which he had provided for his daughter, he gave her other 
jewels to the value of two hundred marks ; & silver pot, 
weighing ten marks ; a silver posaet and cup, weighing five 
marks ; a plain silver cup, weighing five marks ; a golden 
chalice, weighing three marks ; six spoODs ; and several 
other pieces of plate ; four beautiful saddles of costly mate- 
rials, with reins to correspond ; a richly ornamented bed ; 
ten cloths of gold and several munificent robes for herself, 
her governess, and maids of honour ; and two hundred marks 
in money. He distributed among the Scotch nobility a large 
quantity of cloth of gold and silken robes, and gave in alms 
to the poor and indigent, a large supply of cloth, and other 
articles of apparel ; he gave to twenty-four religious houses 
in Yorkshire valuable silver chalices, and presents in 
money to all the prioresses of the same county. 

At the conclusion of these festivities the King presented to 
his young son-in-law one hundred and nine pounds for his 
expenses in England ; and granted to him five thousand 
marks for four years, and all the lands and tenements in 
Cumberland, which his father Alexander II. had held, and 
which, at his death, had reverted to the crown of England. 

Shortly after the bride and bridegroom took their depar- 
ture for Scotland, a trustworthy guard having been appointed 
to attend on the young Queen. They travelled by the way 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where the governor was commanded 
to place the King's castle at their disposal, and to provide 
them with wine, meat, fish, and other necessaries as long as 
they desired to remain there. 

Whilst King Henry was at York he visited several of the 
neighbouring monasteries and towns, and conferred upon 
them many acts of kindness and benevolence. He left; the 
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city of York on the 7th of January, 1252, and arrived at 
Nottingham on the 10th of that month. 

The next visit of the English court to the Northern coun- 
ties was in. the year 1255, and had relation to the domestic 
disturbances in Scotland during the minority of Alexander 
III. It seems that dissensions had arisen between the 
English attendants of the young Queen and the servants 
who were placed about her by the regents of Scotland, 
which rendered her situation anything but agreeable ; in 
addition to which she was kept in a state of imprisonment 
JD Edinburgh Castle, and was denied all intercourse with 
her husband. This state of things naturally drew from her 
many grievous complaints to her parents, and applications 
for redress. 

More than one effort was made by King Henry to bring 
the young Queen hack to England, and a safe conduct was 
actually granted to her for the purpose, but the regents 
could not be induced to let her go, well knowing the dis- 
satisfaction she felt at all around her : a secret mission was 
then sent into Scotland, and the information it brought 
created serious apprehensions for her health in her mother. 
Queen Eleanor, who immediately sent over her own confi- 
dential physician, Reginald de Bathonia, to attend to her 
health and that of her young husband, whom she loved as an 
adopted child. On his arrival at Edinburgh, he was cour- 
teously received by the regents, as he brought letters of 
credence from the King and Queen of England, and 
when he was left alone with the young Queen (as with 
physicians it was then customary) he inquired of her the 
cause of her perturbation and sadness ; upon her revealing 
to him the cause of her grief, and particularly the treatment 
she experienced from the regents, the indignation of the 
physician was aroused, and he charged them and her attend- 
ants with treason. In the course of a few days he was sud- 
denly taken dangerously ill, and, attributing his attack to 
poison, he wrote to the King and Queen of England a full 
account of what he had seen, done, and suffered in the cause 
of the young Queen, and immediately afterwards expired. 

The King, highly enraged at this intelligence, entertained 
thoughts of dissolving the marriage forthwith, and sent 
priTately into Scotland the Earl of Gloucester and John 
Mansell to ascertain the actual situation of his daughter, and 
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the best means of assisting her. Entering the castle of 
Edinburgh in disguise, they obtained an interview with 
Queen Margaret, who related all her grievances,^ concealing 
nothing from them. So great was her irritation against the 
Scots, that she entreated her father to invade Scotland, and 
punish her persecutors, rather than leave her unavenged. 
By the authority of Henry they formed a powerful party 
in Scotland, and with their assistance released the King and 
Queen,, and conducted them in safety to Roxburgh Castle. 

To follow up this step, Henry summoned his military 
tenants to join him, vowing vengeance against those who 
had persecuted his daughter, though in the proclamation he 
issued on the occasion, he spoke merely of his great desire 
to visit the King of Scotland and his daughter the Queen, 
whom he had not seen for a long time, and to lull the 
jealous suspicion of the Scots, he declared that it was not his 
intention to attempt anything contrary to the rights and 
liberties of their kingdom. 

Everything being prepared, the King, on the 26th of June, 
left Woodstock, where he had been staying for some weeks, 
and marching through Northamptonshire and Nottingham- 
shire, arrived at Doncaster on the 8th of August ; thence pro- 
ceeding through Pontefract, Cawood, York, Newborough, 
Allerton, Darlington, Durham, Newcastle, Alnwick, and 
Chillingham, he arrived at Wark on the 6th of September. 
While at Newcastle-upon-Tyne (26th August), he sent 
letters of safe conduct to the young King and Queen and 
the Earl of Gloucester and another nobleman were com- 
missioned to escort them to the King of England. 

As it was considered more prudent that Henry should 
not for the present cross the frontier, Wark Castle was 
decided upon aa the place of rendezvous, and there King 
Henry and his Queen, who had insisted upon accompanying 
him, took up their residence ; finding, however, some demur 
on the part of the Scots as to the propriety of their King 
and Queen venturing beyond the border, Guy de Lusignan 

' "Scolnmin R^aaoonqueseagnTiter, ciilem, Tfll etiam puellaa, quH hiben 

quod indecautarouatCHlieljalur, vel potiiu cupisbst, amsralea et cubicularea : aso 

iDCaicembfttur in caatro illo (lidiaburgh) perm i»uB est Rex msritus auua acceaaura 

loco triati et soUtario, ealubri aSn et ad earn habera raaritiilBin, tsI mutuia 

Tirora, Juita mare, penitua dsi-tiluto. amplexibua cangaudere." (Uatt, Pario, 

Nao liouit e), ut dioobnt, per RegQum ad ann. 12SS.) 
auam apBlJari, vel familiam hnbare epe- 
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and William de Valence, the King's half-brothers, with tlie 
Earl of Gloucester and other nobles, were sent to urge their 
presence, and they pledged themselves that" neither the 
young King nor his Queen should tarry in England without 
the consent of the Scottish nobles. This promise was 
renewed in other letters of safe conduct which were issued 
on the 5th of September, and the meeting accordingly took 
place at Wark. Wyntoun says : 

Thjdder the Kjng of Scotland 

And the Quene, with hym pasund, 

As on trjBt knd purpoa aet. 

On » dar togydder met, 

Wyth monj folk on ilke ijdo. "; 

Of Ingland the Quene wai there that tjde. 

There the Eyngii made bydying 

By Gounaale there and long apekyng; 

There wa« made eich ordynana. 

That WM grete grefe and diepleaana 

To of Scotlend the tbre etatu, 

Burgere, Barowne, and PiclatiB. 

The ordinances, which gave such grief and displeasure to 
the three estates of Scotland, were that Queen Maigaret 
should be treated with proper attention and respect, and 
that she should have free intercourse with her husband ; 
that the government during the King's minority should be 
placed in the hands of those who were in the English interest, 
and that King Henry should be the principal counsellor to 
the King of Scotland. These articles were drawn up at 
Wark on the 1 6th of September, but were not completed until 
the 20th of that month, when it is said that they were signed 
by King Alexander, at Roxburgh Castle, in the presence of 
the King of England, and that afterwards the two monarcha 
visited Kelso Abbey together where they attended high 
mass, after which King Henry returned to Wark. 

There is no evidence, however, by the attestations to show 
that the King was either at Roxburgh or Kelso on the 20th 
of September, 

He was at Wark on the 16th and on the 18th (it does 
not appear where he was on the 1 7th) ; on the 20th he 
was at Sprouston and Wark, and at Wark on the 31st. If, 
therefore, King Henry went into Scotland, it must have 
been on the 17th of September, as that is the only day his 
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presence cannot be traced in England.' After the treaty 
■was confirme*! bj King Henry he made preparations to 
return home ; he left Wark on the 21at of September, and 
passing through Alnwick, Newminster, Durham, Dai'lington, 
York and Pontefract, arrived in London the 13th of October. 

The King's last journey in his Northern provinces occurred 
in September, 1 268, when he had convened his parliament 
to meet him there. He arrived at York on the 10 th of that 
month and stayed there until the 26th. The chief object of 
his visit was to see the King and Queen of Scotland and 
their family, whom he had invited to meet him there. 
Nothing particular appears to have occurred on the occasion, 
and the King left York the 26th, taking the route through 
Pontefract, and arrived at Westminster on the 12th of 
October. 

The foregoing remarks suggested by the Itinerary of King 
Henry III., may serve to show how such tables assist in 
elucidating the statements of contemporary annalists, and 
enable us to educe from the mouldering fragments of history 
little traits of individual character and national manners and 
customs, which are looked for in vain in the pages of the 
general historian. 



*'The ohrooicls of Msilroi givea the 
IStb August u tbe data of Kiofc Beury'* 
vUit into Sootland. but that in clearl; t.a 
BiTor, ■• 11M7 b* aeSD b; the Itinsnr;. It 
U, howsTer, mon> tbui probable Ihat 
King Honrf did not croca tbs frontier, or 
it would hava baan so ibitad in KJog 
Alerander'a charter datad £Otb Auguiit 
at Roxburgh; wheroas it eipmaly itaCei 
tlint Uanr; had come ioto the Harchei 
or ths kingdoma of Eoglaad and Scot' 
laad " NoTsrit univarutas yeatra quod, 
r Dollar at dominua 



HearicuB, Rex Anglia illuatria, pro 
LoDOra el util itate Doatri at regni uoatri, 
ad marduaia resaorum Angiia el Snoliif 
«iH gratis pemmaliter acctnit." Further- 
more, if King Henry had been at Rol- 
burgh on that day, he would haTe oon- 
firmed the same charter then and ther« ; 
whereas it ii brought to him at Sprouaton 
on the very day it waa granted bj 
Alexander, and he there gave it hia omt- 
£i-matian. " Tatt meipto apod Sjnv- 
raloa vicerimo du Septembrit." 
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A. D. 1320. Aitir. Reg. 4. 
Jnae ■ 8. Tork. 
9. 
10. York, 
n. York. 

12. York. 

13. York. 

14. York. 

15. York. 

16. York. 

17. York. 

18. Yorkand Pontefnct. 

19. PoDtefrut. 

20. MoUiDghMU. 

A. D. 1221. Ahk. Rbo. 5. 
Msnih 12. Newkrk and BIjth. 
13. BlvtbandFonlefracL 

16. Allerton and Euing- 

vold. 

17. Allerton. 
19. Durham. 

21. Bamborongh and 

Alnwick. 
23. Hewcastle-upon- 

Tjne. 
25. Durham. 
28. Allerton. 

30. Ferriby. 

31. Fontefract. 
April 1. Blyth. 

2. Newark and Grant- 



A. D. 1221. Ahf. Reg. 5. 
Jane 15. Blytb. 

17. York. 

18. York. 

19. York. 

20. York. 

21. Pontefract. 



Juno 22. Doncaater. 

23. Nottingham. 

A. D. 1227. Akk. Eeo. 12. 
NoTCmber 28. BIyth, 

29. Donoaster and Tick- 
bUl. 
December 1. Thorpe. 

2. Knaresborough. 

3. Ripon. 
5. Allerton. 
9. Durham. 

10. Durham. 

11. Middleham. 

12. Darlington. 

13. Darlington. 

14. Thimk and Cruke. 

15. Craike. 

16. Driffield. 
18. Beyerlej. 

20. Bererlej. 

24. York. 

25. York. 

27. York. 

28. York. 

29. York and Tadcaater. 

30. Fontefract. 

A. D. 1228. Akh. Rza, 12. 
January 2. Doncaster. 
3. Bljtb. 

A. D. 1229. A»K. Red. 14. 
December 20. Grimstono. 

21. Doncaster and Pon* 

tefract. 

22. Fontefract. 

25. York. 

26. York. 

28. York. 

29. Sherburn. 
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A. D. 1230. Ahh. Reo. U. 
Jsnuarj 1. Boncaater. 

2. Doncaster and 
BIyth. 

A. D. 1236. An». Reo. 20. 
September 1. Nottingham. 

2. Thorpe Pereril. 

3. DoncaBter and Pon- 

UfruL 

4. Fontefract and Ca- 

wood. 

5. York. 

6. York and Craike. 

8. AllertoD. 

9. Allerton. 

10. Darlington, 

11. Durham. 

12. Nawcaetle-apon- 

Tjne. 

15. Hewcaatle-upon- 

Tyne. 

16. Newcaatle-npoD- 

Tjne. 

18. Darlington, 

19. Durham, Allerton. 

20. York. 

21. York, 

23. York. 

24. Sherbum. 

25. Fontefract and Don- 

caster. 

26. Fontefract. 

27. DoncftBter. 

28. Workaop, Laiton, 

and Eccles. 

29. Eccles. 

30. Eccles. 

A. D. 1237. Ak». Reo. 21. 

September 18. Nottingham. 

21. Fontefract. 

22. York. 
24. York. 
26. York. 

26. York. 

27. York. 

28. York. 



October 1. DoncaBter. 

2. Don caster. 

3. Worksop. 

4. Nottingham. 

A. D, 1244. Akn. Rbq. 28. 
Jnlj 21, Nottingham, Clip- 

stone, and Hod< 
stock.* 

22. Hodstodc and Sher- 

bum. 

23. Hodstock and Don- 

caster. 

24. Doncastcr, Cawood, 

and Fontefract. 

25. Fontefract. 

28. York. 

29. Allerton and Craike. 
AugustltolS. Noncastle-npon- 

Tyne. 

14. Newcaatle-upon- 

TjneandDnrham. 

15. Durham and New- 

c astle-u poll -T J ne. 

16. Durham. 

17. Darlington. 

18. Allerton and Ripon. 

19. Ripon and Sherbum. 

20. Fountains. 

21. Knaresborough. 

22. Sherbum. 

23. Sherbum and Don- 

caster. 

24. Doncaster and Hod- 

stock. 
27. Nottingham. 

A. D. 1251. Akh. Red. 36. 

December 15. Warsop. 

16. Hodstock. 

17. Hodstock and Conis- 

brough. 

18. Hodstockond Fonte- 

fract. 

19. Fontefract. 

20. Sherbum and 

Thorpe. 



* Hodsock, near Bljth, Notlinghamahire. 
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December 22. Thorpe Bod York. 

25. Toi*. 

26. York. 

27. York. 

28. York. 

29. York. 

30. York. 

31. York. 

A. D. 1252. Akh. Rbs. 36. 

Jaamrj I. York tad Thorpe. 

2. Thorpe. 

3. Thorpe. 

4. Thorpe and York. 

5. York and Thorpe. 

6. Sherbnrn and York. 

7. York. PoDtefrut, 

u)d Sherbura. 

8. Sherbam sod Font«- 

tneU 

9. Pontefract. 

10. Donoaater and Not- 

tingham. 

11. Hodatock. 

12. Cli^tone ond Not- 

tingham. 

A. D. 1255. Am. Rza. 39. 



Augiut 



4. Waroop. 

5. Serooby. 

6. Scrooby. 

7. Scrooby. 

8. Donoaater. 

9. Pontefraot. 

10. Cairood. 

11. Cawoodand York. 

12. York. 

13. York. 

14. York. 

15. York. 

16. York. 

17. York. 

18. York and New. 

borough. 

19. Allerton. 

20. DarliogtoD. 
21.' Durh^. 

22. Durham. 

23. Durham. 



August 24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 
September 1. 



Neircastl«-upoti- 

Tyne. 

Neircoatle-upou- 
Tjne. 

Newcaatle-upou- 
Tyne. 

Neweaatle-tipou- 
Tyno. 

Neircaatle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Newoa«tle-upon- 
Tjne. 

Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and Wark. 

Alnwick. 

Alnwick. 

ChiUingham. 

Chillingham. 

Wark. 

Wark. 

Wark. 

Wark. 

Carham. 

Carham and Wark. 

Wark. 

Wark. 

Wark. 

Wark and Carham. 

Wark. 

SprouBlon and Wark. 

Wark. 

Alnwick. 

Alnwick. 

Newminater (apud 
Novum Honaate- 

Newcaatle-upon> 

Tyne. 
Newcaatle-upon* 

TjM. 

Durham. 

Darlington. 

York. 

York and Ponts- 

fract. 
Fontefract. 
Scrooby. 
Laneham it Lincoln. 



• Thij n 



i a Cittercian abbo; Dwr Horpetb. 
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A. D. 1268. Akh. Rbo. 52. 
September 4. Rock. 

10. York. 

11. York. 
.12. York. 

13. York. 

14. York. 
16, Yotk. 

16. York. 

17. York. 



20. York. 

21. York. 

22. York. 

23. York. 

24. York. 

25. York, 

26. York. 

27. Pontefract. . 
1. HoUingham. 
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NOTICB OF A THUKIBLE OF THE TWELFTH CENTCEY. 

BT THB TBBT BBV. DAMIXL ROCK, D,D. 

The thurible which is represented in the accompanying 
illustration is of copper gilt, and when it came into my 
hands had unfortunately lost all its chains and much of its 
original gilding. Wanting it for use at the altar, I had new 
chains put to it, and had it regilt by the electrotype pro- 
cess — a method which hindered the slightest abrasion, or 
the smallest hurt from being inflicted on it : the regildiag, in 
&ct, was absolutely neediiil to keep it safe from those inju- 
ries BO sure to follow from the effects of damp and oxida- 
tion. 

As may be seen at a glance, it is a work of the twelfth 
century. At Lille there is another so very like the one 
eograTed that, at first sight, both would seem to have been 
cast in the same mould : there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that they were wrought by the same hand. A short 
inspection however will show that they differ one from the 
other so much as to be easily distinguished; which is the earlier 
of the two it would be bard to decide. The other thurible 
belongs to M. Benvignat of LUle, who found it among some 
broken iron in an old-store shop of tiiat town, and bought 
it for a few francs. M. Didron, in bis Atmales Arckedogigues, 
torn. iv. p. 293, published an engTaving of i^ of the full size, 
from a well-executed drawing by the pencil of M. VioUet- 
Leduc. 

- The names, inscribed upon botii thuribles, show at once 
that the youths seated upon the lid, with their heads towards 
an angel sitting above them on the top, represent the three 
children, Sidrach, Mlsach, and Abdenago, otherwise called, 
Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, spoken of by Daniel, cap. iii. 
These Hebrew martyrs are thus figured singing their beau- 
tiful song of praise scathleas amidst the flames of the 
Babylonian famace, gazing upon the angel whom God had 
sent them for protection in their burning trial. All around 
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and beneath them are the flowers of the field, the beasts of the 
earth, and the fowls of the air. The symbolism of this orna- 
mentation is most fitting for such an ecclesiastical appliance 
as a censer, in which incense wafl to be burned — the emblem of 
prayer and worship. The three children typify the faithlVil 
people of Grod uplifting to Him their notes of adoration and 
praise, in joy and grief — at all times. By the angel bearing 
in his left hand an object resembhog the flat dishes for holding 
incense — like that belonging to St. Paul's, London, in the 
■thirteenth century (see Dugdal^s St. PauTs, p. 313), we are 
reminded of the angel in the Apocalypse (chap. Viii., rerse S) 
to whom " was giren much incense that he should bfier of 
the prayers of all saiots upon the golden altar which is before 
the throne of Gcod." Highest and uppermost sits the angel ; 
below him are seated the yonthiul Hebrews ; and under 
-them are birds, . beasts, and flower-bearing branches and 
troughs : thus are we at once reminded of the "Benedicite" 
-which our Church sings erery day in her service at Laud^ 
and in which she says : — " AH ye works of the Lord, bless 
the Lord— ye angels' of the Lord — all ye things that 
spring up in the earth — all ye fowls of the air — all ye 
beasts and cattle — ye sons of men — Ananias, Azarias, 
and Misael, bless ye the Lord : praise and exalt him abore 
all for ever," &c. By comparing the copper-plate givea by 
M. Didron, in the AnruUes, with the wood-cut, we shall find 
that there are several differences in design between M. 
Benvignat's thurible and mine : the foot of this is a trefoil, 
that in France has it fashioned like a i-ose of six petals, or as 
K. Didron calls it " une rose & six lobes, comme les roses 
qui couronnent les fen^tres de la cathedrale de Reims :" the 
doves, the lions, and other animals, though- evidently cast 
in the same motild, are placed differently on each thurible : 
the spaces between the semicircular bands in this, are filled 
in with a three-petaled floweret ; in that, with a sprig of 
five leaves : the names, Ananias, &c., are written at the 
feet o(, and between the three children, on this — on that, 
upon Uie broad bands spanning the animals : in that, the 
angel at top is seated upon a cushion which, in this, 
is not to be seen ; though, in both, the wings, 'originally 
fixed upon the uigel's shoulders, are broken off. Besides 
these, there are some other variations not worthy of men- 
tion ; but .they, with those mentioned show that, while the 
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maker of such thuribles could employ very many of the 
same moulds upou the vessels that he sent forth from 
his hands, he knew well how to diyerslfy them and put 
in a few small differences of a leaf or flower, so afl to render 
one easily distinguishable from all his other censers. But 
we must not forget to notice that around the horizontal rims 
of the bowl and lid of the Lille thurible, runs an interesting 
Latin inscription of three hexameters teUing how a certain 
Reinerus gave it to some religious house, or capitular body, 
that, after death, he might be prayed for. This, aa well aa 
two other twelfth century thuribles, of which one is still to 
be seen in the cathedr^ of Treves, has been figured by 
Texier, in his rery useful DictUmnaire SOrfewerie, de 
Crramtre et de Cisdure Chretieimes, just published, at Paris, 
by Migne. The learned Abb6 gives the decided preference 
to that at Lille, and says : " C'est encore h I'epoque de 
Theophile que se rapporte Tenceusoir beaucoup plus remaT' 
quable, conserve h, Lille par M. Benvignat." But long before 
M. L'abbe Texier, the same preference had been enthusiasti- 
cally expressed by one to whom mediseval archaeology is so 
much beholden — I mean M. Didron, who tells us : — 
" L'encensoir que nous avions tu h Treves, ceuz que sont 
sculpt^s ou peints dans nos monuments, ceuz que nous avioDS 
observ^ dans plusieurs ^lises de France ou dans quelques 
collections d'antiquaires, ne pouvaient pas nous donner une 
id6e de l'encensoir de Lille .... Lorsque nous avons tu de 
nos yeux et touch^ de nos mains cet id^l ez^cut^ dans 
I'eDcensoir de Lille, notre amour pour le moyen lige a 
T^tablement redouble." — AnmUes Arckeol., tom. ir. p. 305. 

Among the several hturgical appliances, few show, in 
their mouldings and outline, more of the architecture of their 
times than these thuribles, so that it becomes an easy matter 
to determine the period when they were made. Withia 
the last few years, several fine specimens have either been 
discovered or drawn forth from out of the obscurity under 
which they lay hidden. Not long ago there was found, 
while draining WhitUesea Mere, a beautiful sUver censer, gilt 
all but the chains, weighing 50 ounces : it belongs to Mr. 
Wells, who claimed it aa lord of the manor ; and it is well 
figured by Mr. Shaw in his valuable Decorative Arts of 
the MidtUe Ages; it is noticed also in this Journal, vol. 
viii. p. 195. In that truly magnificent collection of 
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mediseval antiquitiea, belonging to Prince Soltykoff, at 
Pane, may be seen one of the two large silver thuribles 
which, with other precious articles of church-plate, were 
brought, several years ago, from Basle to this country, 
and exhibited for sale in London: this has been Sgured 
in Le Moyen age et la Renaissance, torn, iii., by Lacroix 
and Sere. The treasury of St Antonio's church at 
Padua possesses a most beautiful thurible of a very large 
size, silver gilt : the naricula, or boat, for holding the 
incense is even finer and more curious than the censer 
itself, and is fashioned like a ship with a mast and stem- 
gallery ; all about it are Uttle figures of mariners and soldiers, 
some cased in regular armour : the thurible and boat were 
the gift of a Roman pontiff, but the woriunanship, in my 
opinion, is German : they are, howerer, the finest things 
of the kind to be met with : my impression is that 
they never were meant to be employed at the altar, but 
intended as votive offerings to be hung up at a shrine by 
■way of ornament 

About the use of incense in general some notice may be 
seen in " Hierurgia," cap. ivii, and its employment in the 
Anglo-Saxon ritual has been pointed out in The Church of 
Our Fathers, t. i., 205. 

What may have been the shape of the censer used by the 
Jews in their ceremonial it would be now hard to find out, 
for among the sacred vessels, brought away from Jerusalem 
by Titus, and still to be seen sculptured on his triumphal 
arch at Rome, no appliance for bumiug incense, if I remem- 
ber rightly, appears ; probably, the Hebrew censer was 
fashioned like a small chafing-dish or cassolette, resem- 
bling, in fact, the thymiamaterium or acerra of the ancienta 
By the early Christians, however, swinging thuribles, just 
like those now in use, seem to have been employed, and a 
tunic-clad figure on one of the frescoes in the catacomb of St. 
Gallistua on the Appian way (given as the frontispiece to 
Hierwrgia) appears to hold in his hand such a censer. One of 
the oldest representations which I know in Western Christ- 
endom, is figured among the curious illuminations of that 
precious Bodleian MS. of Caedmon published in i\iB Arch€ieo~ 
loffia, vol zxiv, where, at plate 83 is seen a figure bearing, on 
the fore-finger of his right hand, a thurible, in all essential 
parts, exactly Uke the one before us ; and assuming those 
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illuminations to hare been executed towarda the end of the 
Xth or beginning of the Xlth century, we have a valuable 
illustration of what waa the shape of, as well as the mode 
of carrying, the thurible among the Anglo-Saxons. Of 
certain large thuribles not swung by the hand but kept con- 
stantly hanging from a beam, and at one time used at 
Rome and in this country, mention is made in The Church 
of Our Fathers, t. i. 206. In St. Paul's, London, a curious 
method of using the censer is recorded : by means of 
some kind of mechanism, it would seem that Uie figure of 
an angel swinging in one hand a large thurible, was made 
to come down from the roof of the church and incense 
the King as he walked into the nave : — " at afternone the 
King (Henry VII) came riding through the citie to the weste 
doore of Powles, where his Grace alightde. To receyve hym 
into the chyrche was the qtiere of Powles in ther habites 
and copes. — And at his entre into the chirche, his Grace was 
aensende with the great sensor of Powles by an angell com- 
myng oute of the roof."' — LdanSs Collectanea, t. iii, 217, 
218. 

While giving the symbolism, some liturgical writers have 
noticed the ^ape of the vessels used in the sanctuary, 
and in such a manner as to let us know some peculiarities 
of their make; thus Innocent III, circa 1190, in a work 
not sufiBciently read, De Sacro Altaris Sacrifido, tells us 
that the thurible sometimes had not three but four chaios : — 
" Nam sicut in thuribulo pars superior et inferior tribus cathe- 
nulis uniuntur, ita tres in Christo sunt uniones quibus divi- 
nitas et humanitas conjunguntur — Quidam autem quartam 
unionera assignant, videlicet Deitatis ad compositura ex anima 
simul etcarne. Nam et qusedam thuribula quatuor habent 
cathenulas."- — Lib. ii., cap. xvii., De forma thuriiidi. Again, 
Sicardus says : — "Thuribulum vero est vas utrique legi com- 
mune, quod, vel orationalem significat prsedicationem qus 
excitat ad orandum, vel domini camem— Si quatuor habuerit 
lineas, demonstrat eam ex quatuor elementis constare, &c. 
Quinta linea quae partes dividit, animam designat, &c. Si 
vero tres habuerit Uneas, figurat camera, animam et verbum 
in unam convenire personam. Quarta quae partes scparat 
potestas est qua animam suam pro ovibus suis posuit : si una 
tantum linea sustentatur, significat quod solus de Virgine 
generatur, vel solus est inter mortuos liber." Sicardi Ep. 
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Cremonensis Mitrale, I. i., c. xiii., p. 48, ed. Migne : bj ' linea* 
IB evidently meaot "chain ;" and it is curious to find, in the 
Xlllth century, when Sicardua wrote, a reference made to 
those singular thuribles, not carried about but kept hung up 
in some part of the church — " una tantum linea." Durandus, 
as is his wont, merely repeats what has been said by othera 
before him, and in his jRatioTude, I. ir., c. z., embodies the 
very words of Pope Innocent and Bishop Sicardus. To save 
the liturgical student some trouble, I would observe that, by 
an easy mistake of an R for S, in the printed copies of the 
Raiionale, I. tl, c. 105, n. 4, Sicardus is thus quoted : — 
'Sicardus Bpisc. Cremon. dixit in Mitrali," &c. I once 
found, figured in an Uluminated MS., a thurible, the lid of 
which was not drawn up by a chain, but attached to the 
bowl by a hinge. 

That like all the other liturgical appliances the thurible 
was often not only formed of gold and silver as well as 
copper, but had bestowed upon it all the beauty of design 
which the cunning of the artist could devise, we gather from. 
various sources, and more especially from that precious book 
the Diversarum Artium Schedula. One of the forms in 
which the so-called Theophilus the monk suggests it should 
be made, is that of the Temple as fore-shadowed by the 
angel, in Ezechiel. In another of those word-sketches which 
he writes so well, he says : — " fiant flosculi aut aviculse vel 
bestiolae seu fenestellse — ponantur quatuor capita leonuni 
sive homioum fusilia per quse catenae transeant," &c. {cap, 
lix., p. 205, Paris, Didot.) The dimensions of a thurible, he 
informs us, should be such — "ita ut altitudo in se ipsius lati- 
tudinem totam habeat et ejus medietatem," (ii. p. 204) : the 
small windows, the little birds and beasts, the flowerets, the 
lions' heads, through which the chains run, on the thurible 
figured above, speak for themselves ; while curiously enough, 
its height is about half as much again as its width ; so that, 
although we may not be justified in ascribing it to the hand 
of Theophilus himself, it may have come fi-om that of one 
who was bred up in the school and followed the teachings of 
the good old workman-monk. 

D, ROCK. 
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EEMAEKS ON AS EPPIOT OF A KNIGHT IN WINCHESIER 
CATHEDRAL. 

Th£&s is a remarkable sepulchral effigy in Winchester 
Cathedral, which has been from time to time the subject of 
mnch unsatisfactory speculation. So far from it having 
been ascertained^ who was commemorated by the monument, 
it has even been left doubtful, whether he were an English- 
man or a foreigner. Where there has been so large an amount 
of unsnccessful conjecture, a little more may, I hope, be 
tolerated ; but I propose to offer something else than con- 
jecture as to who was intended to be represented hy this 
eflBgy, though I may not be able to explMn completely every- 
thing that has occasioned difficulty in determining to \\-hom 
it should be referred. 

It is the only military effigy of its period existing in that 
cathedral, or, indeed, in the city of Winchester. Removed 
many years ago from its original place, which was probably 
against a wall and under a recess, it now Ues, detached from 
the remains of the tomb to which it belongs, behind the 
choir, between the monuments of Cardinal Beaufort and 
Bishop Waynflete. The knight was represented in a hauberk, 
chaperon, and chausses of mail of the time of Edward I., with 
a surcote reaching a little below the knee. There is no 
mixture of plate ; but there are fragments of ailettea, and 
these will require us to ascribe the effigy to the latter part 
of that reign, if not to the beginning of the next. The legs 
from the knees downwards are very nearly gone ; but 
sufficient evidence exists to show that they were crossed, 
and the feet rested on a lion. The head is slightly inclined, 
and reposes on two cushions, formerly supported by two 
angels, the bodies of which remain. The right band grasps 
the hilt of the sword, and on the left arm is a shield charged 
with the following arms, viz., a cross between, in the first and 
fourth quarters, two cows passant, collared, and belled, and, 
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ill the second and third quarters, three garbs. What was 
one side or rather the front of the tomb on which, there is 
good reason to believe, this effigy originally lay, is now built 
into the eastern wall of the Guardian Angels' chapel. There 
are carved on it, under five decorated arches, as many 
escutcheona suspended by guiges, and 
hearing respectively the following arms, 
viz. : 1. The same that are on the 
knight's shield ; 2. Six eaglets displayed; 
3. England ; 4. France sem^ ; and 5. 
Castile and Leon quarterly. About forty 
years ago the effigy, which had been 
lying on the floor for some years, was 
repaired and partially restored. Happily, 
there was no attempt made to complete 
the figure, though the time-worn ^ield 
underwent that process. More for- 
tunately stiil, there exists, in Brittoa's 
History of this Cathedral,' an' engrav- 
ing from a drawing of this effigy hy the truthfiil pencil 
of Mr. Blore, which was made before the repair and 
restoration. This shows that the arms now on the shield 
agree in all essentials with what were there previously ; 
and from it is given in the margin a woodcut of the 
shield and the arms on it as they then appeared. There 
is also in the same work an engraving from a drawing 
by the same hand of the front of the tomb j from which we 
learn that the arms then upon it remain unaltered in any 
material respect. 

With so much heraldry and such indications of royal 
connexion or patronage, it might have been expected that 
there would not have been any great mystery about this 
effigy. The earliest notice of it which I have met with is in 
Gale's History and Antiquities of this Cathedral, published 
in 1715, p. 32; where it is thus spoken of: "Behind the 
Quire on the north side lieth a warlike person, whose figure 
is much defaced, with this inscription ; — 

< Hie jacet Willielmna Comes dc Insula Vaoit aliu Wbeall.' " 

Of this singular inscription, which does not on a first perusal 
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impress one with a favourable opinion of. its authenticity, 
I shall presently have more to say. Gough, in his Sepulchral 
Monuments,' published in 1796, after describing the effigy, 
which he spe^s of as in the north aisle, adds, " on his shield 
(are) two bulls with bells, quartering three gerbea, at his 
feet a hound. The front of the tomb now fixed against the 
wall, has the bulls and gerbes, six eagles displayed, three 
lions passant gardant, old France, Castile and Leon." He 
says nothing of the inscription. 

Dr. Milner, who passed for an authority in his day, and 
not without some reason, though he is not to be trusted 
where heraldry is in question, describes the effigy, in his 
History of Winchester," as "the mutilated figure of an 
ancient crusader, armed cap-a-pie in a hauberk, with his 
gword and shield ; the latter of which bears quarterly two 
bulls passant, gorged with collars and bells, and three garbs 
for the princely family of De Foix, of which was Captal de 
la Buch, Knight of the Garter of the first creation by 
Edward III. On an adjoining slab are the arms of the 
Koyal families, to which he appears to have been related, 
namely, England, France, CastUe, Leon," &c. He then goes 
on to quote from Gale the inscription before mentioned, as 
one "which is said formerly to have existed here." In his 
edition of 1809, he has altered these words, and speaks of 
the inscription as having formerly been " on the monument," 
but adduces no new authority. It will be observed that he 
notices only royal anna on the front of the tomb ; hut there 
can be no doubt of the others having been there at that 
time. The omission may, perhaps, be attributed to his not 
having intended to speak of any but royal alliances. 

Britton, in his description of the effigy,* states, that it is 
" finely executed, and is said to represent William de Foix, of 
the princely family of that name, who resided on an estate 
called Vana, or Wineall, near Winchester." As he quotes 
no authority for this, I presume it is a bold interpretation of 
the inscription that we owe to Qale, by the light of information 
too hastily borrowed fix)m Milner. 

No trace of the inscription remains, nor is it known 
where it was placed. It does not read like an original 
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one, but like one of later date embodying an erroneous 
tradition, or a tradition misunderstood. No such title as 
" Comes de Insula Vana," or " Earl of Wineall," is known to 
have existed in this country or elsewhere. For a while 
I thought it might hare been a foreign title translated into 
Latin, and rendered into remacular English ; but I can 
discover none by which it can be explained. Had there 
been such a count or earl allied to the royal families of 
England, France, and Castile and Leon, he would surely 
appear in some of the genealogies or histories, and have been 
brought to light before now. The Captal de la Buch t. 
Edward III. was not a De Foix ; nor are the arms of the 
family of De Foix on the monument : they were, or three pal- 
lets gu. It is true that at a later date they were quartered 
with or two cows passant gu. collared and belled az. ; but that 
was the coat of Beam, and it misled, no doubt, Dr. Milner. 
Wineall, jbrmedy Winhale, or Wynhale, and now Winnall, is 
a small parish very near Winchester, extending some dis- 
tance up the chalk hills. There is no evidence or probability 
of its having ever been insulated, though near the river ; nor 
of its having been a lordship vested in any fiimily in which 
there was an earldom at all resembling in name that men- 
tioned in the inscription. 

Some years ago Mr. Planch^ examined this effigy, and he 
has discussed it and the heraldry connected with it in vol. i. 
of the Journal of the British Archaeological Association. 
He also came to the conclusion, which indeed seems un- 
avoidable, that the inscription mentioned by Gale is not 
trustworthy, and that the eflSgy does not commemorate a De 
Foix, or any earl de Insula Vana, or Wineall. He could 
not reconcile the arms on the knight's shield, or the six 
eaglets displayed, with any English family of the period to 
which the effigy manifestly belongs, associated as they are 
with the royal coats of England, France, and Castile and 
Leon. Thoi^h six eaglets displayed were borne by several 
English familie8,he inclined to refer them to Peter de Gavaston, 
who bore vert six eaglets displayed or ; but on that suppo- 
sition he could discover no one to whom he could attribute 
the effigy. He has concluded his paper by calling " attention 
to the very unsatisfactory account at present existing of this 
finely executed and interesting effigy." 

Such is the present state of our information as to this 
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effigy .° I have known it eight years, and had examiaed it 
twice or thrice before I was aware of what Mr. Planche had 
written on the subject. In much that he states I fully 
concur. From what has been said, I need not add that I do 
not credit the inscription, nqr can I admit that it com- 
memorated a De Foix. For a while I was a little sceptical 
as to the arms on the knight's shield : I imagined they 
might have been carved in the fifteenth century on a blank 
shield that had once borne the original arms in colours only ; 
but I saw- good reason to abandoD that supposition, when I 
found the same arms on the front of the tomb, without 
there being the sUghtest ground to question their genuine- 
□esB. I felt assured too the knight was a foreigner ; for 
those arms are very unlike English heraldry of that or any 
other period, and more easily reconcileable with some 
foreign examples ; and I am strongly inclined to the opinion, 
that the arms with the six e^lel^ displayed were those 
of Gavfiston. Still I might hare remained in the same 
state of uncertainty as Mr. Planch^, had it not come to 
my knowledge through Mr. Blaauw, who first brought the 
fact forward in modern times, that a Sir Arnald de 
GavastoQ was buried at Winchester in 1302. When I 
received this information I had not leisure to take up the 
inquiry anew ; but anticipated that this £act would prove 
the desired clue to the right appropriation of the monument. 
So the matter rested till Mr. B. B. Woodward, who is en- 
gaged in writing an account of Winchester Cathedral, vraa 
very recently referred to me for information about the 
effigy in question. This led me to return to the subject, 
and I proceed to give the result of my further researches 
and speculations. 

That Sir Arnald de Gavaston was buried at Winchrater in 
May, 1302, we learn from the compolus or account, in 30 
Edward I., of John Swanland, a messenger who had been 
sent, in the month of May in that year, from Guildford, by 
the King's command, to Winchester, to carry some money 
and two pieces of cloth of gold for the funeral of Sir Arnald 
de Gavaston deceased, which was to take place there." 

* Sm nota at the sud of thu Puper. faieudum ibidam tam daiunoa qnatn 

* 30 Ed w. I. Eidem (.foluiini de Swau- duoa paunos ad aurum pro exequiii 
laud) miao menae Ha^ de Quldafocd per daiuini Araaldi de QHTaatone mivtiii 
preoeptum Regie luqus Wyatoiie, ad da- Ibidem boicndii, pro Tadiiauiaiio •uodu, 

VOL. XV, O 
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This is the document in the Carlton Hide referred to by 
Mr. Blaauw in his account of the Letters of Edward II. 
when Prinue of Wales, published in the Sussex Archaeologicat 
Collectioua, vol. ii., p. 97 ; but for want of a definite re- 
ference to it, and in consequence of Mr. Blaauw having lost or 
destroyed his notes, I am greatly indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. Hunter for having it searched for, and eventually found 
again. The valuables conveyed by the messenger may per- 
haps remind some of the present of money and a piece of rich 
brocade sent to a wife who was supposed to have Irat her hus- 
band, which is mentioned in one of the tales of the Arabian 
Nights. In this case the money no doubt was to defray some 
expenses, and the cloth of gold to add to the splendour of 
the ceremonial This rich material was probably used to 
throw over the coffin, for in the singular Will of Sir LewiB 
Clifford in 1404, he desires, "that on ray stinking carrion 
be neither laid cloth of gold nor of silk ;'"' and in the Paston 
Letters we read of cloth of gold being required for covering 
the body and hearse of the Duke of Korfolk ; and Sir John 
Paston vrrites home for that to be sent which he bought for 
his father's tomb." 

The question now arises, who was Sir Aruald de Ga- 
vaston t The earliest mention I have found of him is in Uie 
1 Edward I. It will be remembered that when that king, 
on the death of his father, returned from the Holy Land, 
he came through France. After doing homage at Paris to 
Philip III. for Guienne, he proceeded to that Duchy, and 
received the homage of his vassals there, and among them of 
Gaston de Moncade, Viscount of Beam, who had been re- 
bellious, and was still suspected. The king took from him 
a solemn promise, on pain of forfeiting all his lands held 
of himself, that he would not quit his court without leave ; 
and four knights, apparently all Gascons, judging from 
their names, among whom was Sir Amald de Gavaston, 
undertook, in a similar manner, that the viscount would 
keep his promise," This occurred " apud Saltum " (1 Sault), 
on the Monday after Michaelmas, 1273, and it seems to show 

ibidem moraDdo pro negodis tiicUw eio- CsrUonRido RbcoHi.T.G.BB.MT. Atths 

quiu tMigaDtibui, et od ciiriBm redeundo, original vu hutily vritten and is maoh 

{MTTij dies, ST^ die MuJ.pro primo com- contractsd. I gire Uie words in extnifa. 

pota paUt, p«r diem iiiij''., quia ad ' Teat VetuBta, p. 16*. 

■umptu dMnlm Jobannii de Drokenn- ' Vol. ii. letter livii. 

lord in quibuidMn neotaMril* ; m. ijd." ' Rjmar, i. p. SOG. 
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that Sir Araald was then closely connected in some way 
with the Viscount of Bearn ; he probably held lands both of 
him and King Edward, or the viscount may have been a 
mesne lord between the king, as Duke of Guienne, and 
Sir Amald ; for his lands as well as Gaston's were liable to 
forfeiture in the event of the latter breaking his promise. 
The next mention that I have found of Sir Arnald is in 16 
Edward I. (1268), when he was delivered by King Edward 
as a hostage, with the same Gaston Viscount of Beam and 
many others, to Alphonso III.> King of Arragon, to secure 
the performance by the King of England of an obligation 
which be had entered into, to pay the King of Arragon 
70,000 marcs, in case the Prince of Salerno did not keep his 
engagements with Alphonso.' This transaction took place 
at Campo Franco, whither Edward had gone as a mediator 
between Alphonso and the Frinoe of Salerno, respecting the 
kingdom of Sicily, which had recently passed from the house 
of Anjou to that of Arragon after the Siciliim vespers, and 
also respecting the liberation of the prince himself, who was 
a prisoner in the hands of Alphonso. Though called Prince 
of Salerno, he was in reality the son and successor of Charles 
of Anjou, King of Naples and Sicily, who was then receatly 
dead. How he kept his engagements with Alphonso I must 
leave the histories of those two kingdoms to tell. The next 
notice of Sir Amald that I have met with is in the year 
1299, when he appears to have recently escaped from the 
prison of the King of France, and to have come to England 
Avith two other knights, namely, R. de Caupenne and Ber- 
tram Pavisalls. This I learn from an entry, in the House- 
hold Accounts of the king in that year, of the payment of 
7/. 10^. to them for their expenses in journeying through 
Brabant, and passing into England. Whether this was his 
first visit to this country may be questionable, as many 
Gascons had been brought to England, aud employed by 
Edward in the subjection of Wales, in 1282. We find him 
mentioned again in the Household Accounts of the 28 
Edward I. (1300), published by the Society of Antiquaries, 
pp. 200-1, where there are entries of two payments of 22/. 8*. 
and 15/. 12 j. to Sir Amald de " Gavoston," banneret, for the 
wages of himself and his four esquires. The latest and only 

> SjiatT, L p. flSS. 
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other notice of hira, TThich lias come to my knowledge, is 
that in the before-mentioned Messenger's account, which 
proves that he died in 1302, and was buried at Winchester, 
The sending the money and the cloth of gold to Winchester 
on that occaaioQ shows the king had great regard for him. 
Of hie parentage nothing has been discovered, nor is any- 
thing known of any wife or issue, unless Edward ll/s 
favourite, Peter de Gavaston, were his son, which is highly 
probable, as I hope to show in a few words, though further 
evidence is required to justify me in asserting it to be a fact. 

With regard to the surname, De Gavaston, I would observe, 
it is evidently of local origin. We have seen that Sir Amald 
was associated with, and most likely a vassal of, the Viscount 
of Beam. Now, I cannot find any such place as Gavaston ; 
but in Beam was an ancient barony called Gaiaston, and a 
place of the name still exists about five or six leagues north- 
east of Pan. Probably from this barony, either by birth 
within it or otherwise. Sir Arnald, or some ancestor of his, 
derived this surname. I need hardly mention that Beam 
borders on Spain, where the b and the r have long been 
used almost indiscriminately for each other, a practice which 
is traceable in the language of that part of France. In this 
country the name was variously spelt, but most commonly 
either Gavaston or Gaveston, and sometimes Gaverston, yet 
it occurs in Hemingford as Ga^rston, The inhabitants of 
Beam were at that time often called Gascons, in like manner 
as Gascony was used to comprise more than the duchy pro- 
perly BO called. 

Sir Amald was in all probability some years younger than 
Edward I. Peter was very nearly of the same age as Edward 
II., perhaps a year or two older, and is said to have been 
from Gascony, and the son of a knight {" a Wasconia oriundus, 
filius fuit cujusdam militis"). His father, as far as I can learn, 
is nowhere mentioned by name, but is said to have been a 
Gascon (Vaaconus) — " regis Edwardi senioris quondam famili- 
aris — miles generosus," who had done the king faithful service ; 
and the king is said to have been not unmindful of his 
services, but had placed his son Peter in the court of the 
Prince of Wales, to be brought up (nutritum) with him.* 
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Seeing the respect paid by the king to Sir Amald's memory 
oa the occasion of the funeral, the latter had no doubt 
rendered much greater services than the scanty notices we 
have of him show. There is nothing therefore improbable 
in the supposition that he was Peter's father ; on the other 
hand, I think we have seen that- there is a great deal to 
warrant an opinion that he was the father of Peter. 

If such were the fact, or indeed if he were any near relation 
of Peter, then, with the exception of one coat, all the arms 
on the monument may be easily accounted for ; since, 
whether executed before the accession of Edward II., or, as 
seems more probable, after that event when Peter was Earl 
of Cornwall and in high favour with the king, and married 
to his niece, his own coat and that of England might be ex- 
pected to be found there ; and the addition of those of 
France, and Castile and Leon, the realms from which the 
royal patron of Amald Had married his two queens, one of 
whom was the mother of Peter's patron, and the other the 
aunt of his betrothed or actual queen, would be quite in ac- 
cordance with the usage of the time. The King of France, 
I may add, was the lord paramount of Sir Arnald's fief in 
Beam. The other coat — that which is on the knight's shield 
and also on the front of the monument, and has occasioned 
so much difficulty — is not so easily explained. It ia not pro- 
perly two coats quartered with a cross over all ; for then 
the cross would have partially overlaid the other charges ; 
but it is, as I have before blazoned it, a cross between, in the 
first and fourth quartera, two cows passant, collared, and 
belled, and, in the second and third quarters, three garbs. 
The only known quartered coats, I believe, at the time this 
monument was executed, were Castile and Leon, and pro- 
bably Hainault, which was composed of Flanders and Holland, 
and was assumed soon after 1300. The Roll of Arms, t 
Edward II. attributes a quartered coat at that time to 
an English subject, namely. Sir Symon de Montagu ; ' but 
if then used by him, it does not appear to have been con- 
tinued. Or two cows passant gu., collared and belled az., 
were the arms of Gaston Viscount of Beam, of whom we 
have seen Sir Amald was probably a Tasaal. This Gaston 

n lea let qu»i'tcr< de argent let dtuncu do 
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was also " Bominus Montis Catani et CastelU veteris ; " but 
the cross and garbs did not belong to those lordships, for the 
arms of the former were six bezaiits, and those of the latter 
a castle, as may be seen in the engraving of his seal in 
Bysshe's Notes to Upton, p. 56. Garbs were not a 
common l>earing in Franco : three were borne by families 
named Brosse and Aust, and also by Briois and Arenieres 
with what may have been a difference ; but none of these 
families hare been found to be in any way connected with 
Beam, nor indeed does the family of the Viscounts of Beam 
appear to hare been allied to any family bearing garbs. 
StUl I cannot doubt that the cows have reference to Beara ; 
and, as we have seen reason to think that Sir Arnald was a 
vassal of Craston Viscount of Beam, I would suggest that the 
garbs (tres garbas) may be a canting allusion to the first two 
syllables of Gabaston, in accordance with the practice of the 
time. Though not one of the happiest of such allusive bear- 
ings, many might be quoted that were httle, if at all, better. 
The cross may have been adopted merely aB a mode of 
separating the other charges, in the same manner as it may 
be seen to have been employed in the signum, aa it is 
called, of Alphonso IV. of Castile and Leon, to the release 
by him of his pretensions to Gasoony, in 1254,* which was 
before those arms were quartered on his seal A similar 
mode of separating the quarterings was used by the Rings 
of Castile aud Leon, both in the signum and on their seals, 
as late as 1307, as appears by a charter of Ferdinand IV., 
now in the British Museum. 

Thus considered, these arms would be in the nature of a 
feudal coat, or a coat having a feudal origin, composed in 
part of the arms of the lord of the fief. This would make it 
more easy to comprehend why Peter de Gavaston did not use 
the same arms as his father ; for, even if he succeeded to 
the fief of his father in Beam, he had far more important 
fiefs here ; and, being raised to so high a position, he may 
bare thought the garbs not a happy allusion to his patro- 
nymic, and preferred assuming a new and more pretentious 
bearing. I cannot discover any good reason for his choosing 
eagles ; but it is remarkable that Kalph Monthermer, another 
foreigner (I beUeve) of inferior condition, who at that time 

< Itjmor, i. opp. p. 310. 
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had married an English princess, the mother of Gavaston's 
wife, bore an eagle displayed with the same tinctures as 
Oaraston, viz., vert and or, but reversed, his being or an 
eagle displayed vert. Neither he nor Gayaston appears to 
have been in any way connected with the Empire. 
' Upon the whole, I hope I have shown that it is highly 
probable that this effigy commemorated Sir Amald de 
Gavaston, and that he was the father of Peter de Gavaston. 
Supposing, however, that he was not the father, hut some 
QthM' relation of Peter de Gavaston, so common was it for 
different members of the same family, even brothers, at that 
time to bear coats of arms essentially unlike, according to 
the different alliances or feudal engagements that they con- 
tracted, that there would still be sufGcient reason to justify 
us in regarding this effigy as intended to represent Sir 
' Amald de Gavaston. In either case, as Peter de Gavaston 
was put to death in 1312, it could hardly have been executed 
later than in that year ; bo that its date must be placed 
between the death of Sir Amald in May, 1302, and the death 
of Peter in 1312, and most probably about 1308. 



Note. — After this Paper had been read at a Meeting of the 
Institute, I discovered that some further observations had 
been made on this monument by Mr. Planch^, which are 
reported in vol. xii., pp. 94 — 96, of the British Archaeological 
Association. He stated that he had received from Jlr. F. J. 
Baigent of Winchester " two rubbings he had taken from the 
front edge of the slab, of a name which hnd been twice 
incised upon it, and which proved to be ' Petrus Gauston,' or 
' Gavston." Woodcuts of the rubbings are there given. 
Judging from them, the writing is not earlier than the middle 
of the fourteenth century, and had been scratched on the stone 
■with a point : most probably, it is mere scribbling, as the words 
occur twice. The usual mark of abbreviation to indicate er, 
seems omitted after the «. It appears to he a contracted 
form of Gaverston, as we have seen the name was sometimes 
written. In a MS. chronicle preserved in the Library in 
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Reigate Church, the name ia 'written Garerston in the text, 
and Gau'stoQ in the margin. That MS. is probably of the 
latter half of the fourteenth century. The scribbling may 
haye been the record of somebody's conviction that the monu- 
ment was that of Peter de Gayaaton. However, Mr. Planch^ 
tould not concur in this opinion, though he thought the 
effigy might have commemorated some member of his 
&mily. He noticed that Garaston's parentage was unknown, 
and mentioned " Amaldo de Gayaaton," as if he might have 
been a relative ; but he did not appear to hare been aware 
of his having been buried at Winchester. It is singular this 
scribbling should not have been found earlier. The par- 
ticulars of the discovery, and how it was made would have 
been acceptable. It seems improbable that, within a cen- 
tury after the monument was erected, there could have been 
a doubt as to whom it was intended to represent. Peter de ' 
Gavaston was ultimately buried at King's Langley, Herts, 
his remains having been removed thither from Oxford in 
1314. 
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EXPSN8BS OF THE EMBASSY TO BRING THE MAID OF NORWAT 
TO SCOTLAND, a.d. 1290. 

COIIMUMCATED BT J03BFH BURTT, ESQ., Anurin Eicm or TBI FotLiR RicoRDt. 

Thb document which forms the subject of this notice is of 
greater value, irom the very important historical event with 
which it is connected, than on account of its own intrinsic 
interest. After the settlement of the affairs of England, and 
the termination of the war in Wales, the attention of King 
Edward I. was directed to the kingdom of Scotland. The 
heiress apparent of this kingdom was his own niece, and a 
marriage between her and the King's only son would offer a 
satis&ictory solution to all parties of an enterprise on which 
the royal hopes were concentrated. I shall not, however, 
here offer any observations upon the historical import- 
ance of the then projected union of Edward of Caernarvon 
with Margaret the Maid of Norway. The contemporary 
chronicler, the annalist of later years, and the modern his- 
torian, have dwelt in the most glowing and pathetic terms 
upon the preparations that were made to receive the child of 
80 many hopes, as well as upon the anxiety with which her 
arrival from the land of her birth to the kingdom over which 
she was to rule was expected. How vast were the political 
consequences involved in this one life I Failing her advent and 
occupation of the throne, there was every probability that 
Scotland would become the prize in a sti'uggle between the 
members of a powerful nobility among whom the claims of 
royal consanguinity were distributed. 

The duration and prosperity of the reiga of Alexander III. 
had been productive of two serious evils. Its length allowed 
the collateral claimants of the crown to become extinct 
and their titles diffused, leaving a young and delicate girl 
the sole heiress to the throne in a direct line ; its prosperity 
ensured that the succession would be fiercely contested where 
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even a shadow of right could be adduced to justify a contest. 
In order to avoid the impending calamities, the union of the 
royal princess with the son of Edward I. was cordially desired 
by the people, and carefully arranged by the chief Scotch nobles 
with the princess's father.' The Scottish Parliament liberally 
agreed to the proposals of the neighbouring sovereign, while 
it insisted on conditions calculated to preserve the inde- 
pendence of the Kingdom. 

On leaving her father's home, it was not at first arranged 
whether the princess should land directly in Scotland or 
pass through England on her way. The latter course was 
eventually decided upon, but with the intention that her stay 
in England shotild depend on the state of affairs in her own 
country. To Scotland, however, the princess belonged, and 
to the " two eminent knights of Fife," David Weemys and 
Michael Scott, was committed the important duty of pro- 
ceeding to the Norwegian court and of bringing home the 
precious chaise. But, by the sudden and mysterious death 
of the princess on her homeward voyage — an event over 
which the greatest obscurity prevails — all hopes of a pacific 
succession were annihilated, and the country was plunged 
into the fearful prospect of a civil war, aggravated by the 
evident designs of the English sovereign upon the national 
freedom. 

Important as these transactions were, nothing can be 
more complete than the blank which exists as to the par- 
ticulars of the embassy that was sent to Norway, though 
there can bo no doubt that they were all duly recorded 
among the other details of those transactions of which it 
formed so eventful a part. And it is simply owing to the 
minute care with which details were given relating to public 

■ Sharon Turner thug commenta upon \na voluntiLry, uid u the raeaoa of wta- 
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matters which involved an expenditure of time, money, or 
stores, that we are iudehted for the evidence now produced. 
The accidents to which the records of the sistfer kingdom have 
been exposed, and the losses they have experienced, are well 
known ; but it is somewhat remarkable that amongst our own 
national collections nothing (so far as I am aware) is koown 
to exist which throws any further light upon the Norwegian 
expedition. 

The evidence now brought forward, while it is a fresh 
instance of the value of subsidiary sources of information, is 
still very imperfect ; were it existing in a complete state, it 
would doubtless have cleared up the whole mystery in which 
the last few months of the life of the Maid of Norway is 
involved. Some of the contemporary writers have said 
that the princess died in Norway before the ambassadors 
arrived there ; but most of Uiose of later times have followed 
the account of Walsingham, who asserts that she died in the 
Orkneys on her passage homeward. 

With regard to the embassy itself, the document now before 
us shows that precisely the same system of mutuality was 
brought to bear upon its u'rangements, which had prevailed 
in those for the projected marriage and the union of the two 
nations. While the ambassadors themselves were Scottish 
knights, the ship and the provisions with which it was sup> 
plied were furnished by the English sovereign from the port 
of Yarmouth." Ou the return of the vessel to port from its 
unsuccessful errand, the officers in chaise of the royal stores 
were bound to see that those which had been supplied to the 
ship on her outward voyage were duly accounted for or 
returned ; — a practice which prevails at the present day. 
The document which follows is the account so made out, and 
it describes the manner in which the balance was struck on 
that occasion. And, if the princess actually embarked, and 
was landed in the Orkneys or some other island on her 
passage, it relates to the very ship in which she sailed, and to 
the provisions and articles provided for her use and comfort. 
But there is not the slightest allusion to any circumstances 
relating to her. 

' Tlie ■uperiotcndenoe of the vessel of wine and meBl, and to litve pftid the 
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The object of the voyage appears incidentally in the first 
entry, which refers to the " wine put by Matthew de Colum- 
bariis on board the great ship of Yarmouth which -was sent 
to Norway for the Maid of Scotland." The provisions con- 
sisted of the usual royal household stores of the thirteenth 
century ; the fish comprising " fishes of Aberdeen," stock- 
fish, sturgeon, lampreys, whale, and herrings. The bulk of 
the articles, including wine, seems to have been shared be- 
tween the ambassadors and crew ; while the ale, nuts, spices, 
and condiments were reserved for the ambassadors alone. 
The gross quantities of the articles furnished are not given ; 
the sailors are said to have used so much or so many, and 
the ambassadors the rest. Some of the entries seem to show 
that difficulties existed in making the balance even, and are 
expressed with a vagueness that will appear amusing. " Of 
the nuts, the sailors used none, but the ambassadors used a 
certain part, and the rest were lost by decay." " Of the salt, 
the ambassadors used a part, and the sailors a part — a half 
they think." " Of the sugar, the ambassadors used a part, 
and the rest vanished in the ship." The " measure of Yar- 
mouth," to which the provisions were subjected on their 
return, appears to have been very strict. Some of the 
articles were given away " pro Deo," in charity. The stores 
were on one occasion turned to account to provide for other 
wants. " Of the wheat, none was used, but all was returned 
to Yarmouth, except one barrel which Andrew the valet of 
Matthew de Oolumbariis sold, by command of the said 
Matthew, to purchase himself a robe and other necessaries." 
Some of the " organs, banners, and penons," provided for 
the state purposes of the expedition were taken away by the 
ambassadors, some were kept at Yarmouth. On the back of 
the account is entered an appraisement of the articles returned 
and their disposition. They were consigned to the keeping 
of Godfrey Pilgrim and Richard de Goseford, with the under- 
standing that they were to be answered for to the King at hia 
pleasure. 
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ACCOUirt PKESERTES AUOKSBT THE MlBCELL&NEOUB ReCOBDS IK IHB 
Ch AFTER HOCW!, WEaTMlliaTER. 

liaiiiiu|imw. ' Tf« vlniB positis per MatUeura de Columburiis in magna 
pna. luiiii- II. navi de Gernctnutb, que miisa fuit usque NoriTDgiam pro 
5om"d%iiSr domicilU Scocie, receperunt MnriDarii ad eipensM buhb, ivj. 
•. uij. d. dolia, iij> dolin dedit predicCua Matheiu pro Deo apud Oerne- 

muth, et j. fmctam fuit apud Ilertenpol, et residua expendt- 
deruDt NoDcii : j. pipa poiita full in olagio.* 

muii^inipoii- J}q fariDft pOBita in oadem navi per eundom Matheum 
prouu^quu'- recepenint iidem Uarinarii ad eipenaoa auas xi. et iiij" 
"^^JJ^"^ quarterift, et lii"'" quarteria oomipta fuerunt, et data pro 
I. d. Deo, ti residua in «xpeiuia Nunoioruin. 

BiUinqon- De eerrisia poaita in eadcro per eundem Halhenm dedit 

^"*' idem Matheus r. dolia pro Deo, et residuam expendidenint 

Nuncii. 

Item de carcoaiis borum receperunt iidem Marinarii ad 
~ expenias euaa ooto carooaia, et residua expondiderunt 

--^---j- -. . Je peraia baconum expendidenint Uarinarii xl. et iTiij, 
«. Titi. d. Tto 3.' corruntB fuerunt et date pro Doo, et reaiduaa expendidenmt 

De pisoibiu de Aberden eipendiderunt Marinarii oc. et 
I. et zxij corrupt! et dati pro Deo, et reelduos expendidenint 
Sri?." ti"^ Nuneii. 

DuitDuiin*- De StokfjB expendidenint Marinarii o. et ejecti fuerunt 

S"^*^ pTih^.' P'op^c cotruptionem zlj. et residuos expendidenint NunciL 
Ubstj. d. De Sturiun' expendiderunt Marinarii qaandatn partem, 

iuMtMrii r»- ^ neacinnt quantum ; aet tere sciunt quod medietas et plua 
pnd^ihik)^ expeudebatur per Nuncios, et [residua pan] data fuit pro 
riito^ imdHio j)go propter corruptionem, 

De Lampredia expendidenint Marinarii zxxt. et roMdaoa 
expendidenint Nuooii. 

De balena expondiderunt Mariuarii zir. li. et residuam 

Be allecibua expondiderunt Marinarii t°. et residuum ejectum 
il£^£I fait propter corruptionem et datum pro Deo, 

ooa nqun- Do amigdaliB nichil expendidenint Marinarii, aet Nunoii ex- 

"^ peiidideruut quandam partem, et reaidua data fuerunt pro Deo 

* The inarginBl notee wore avidenllf tivo offloial branoliei, the wordi " Ifa- 

aildtd; thsre lure UTeral alteratioiu in rtaorii reBpondent" meuiiag onlj that 

them which it hu not been thought lo much sboll be debited to that head of 

neccanrf to diatingQi^h. Thtj were expenditure. 

obTionalj mule for the poipoaa of * The lout ux wordi added aubae' 

enabling the ofGcera of the Exchequer quentlf . Olagimn, ' ullage of a caak is 

to apportion the axpentei to the raapeo- what it wants of b^ng futL" — Bailey. 
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propter corruptioDem apitd Geriietnuttiam fratribus pmdica- 
toribuB per Kenricum de Raggeleje. 

De Rys nichil eipeudiiterunt U&riaArii, set Nuncii eipendi- 
denint quandam partem, el Ixiij. 11. reduxeruut apud Ger- 
uemutham. 

De Gruel eipendideniDt Nuncii quandam pariem, et 
reaiduum dederant Marinarii pro Deo quia corruptum. 

De fabis albis et nigris, et pisU eipendiderunt Nunci! qa&n- 
dam partem, Tidelicet quartam, nt creduDt Marinarii, et ipsi 
Marinarii eipendiderunt reaiduum. 

De oenapioDzpendidenint Nuncii unam medietatem [scilicet 
de xj. IngeniB*] et aliara medictatem Marinarii ut credunt. 

nihUi«poii- De vino acre expendiderunt Nuncii quandam partem, et 

aliam partem perditum fuit.* 

napoDduit d* De cepia et allea expendiderunt Nuncii quandam partem, et 

'^' ''' Marinarii quandam partem, et, ut credunt, quartam partem, 

et reaiduum ejectum propter corruptioncm. 

napondeatd* T>9 Mtttii [scilieet 0. Tiij. pondeFantes iij. peya] expendi- 

it/. t. ix. d. derant Nuncii octe (ponderantes Jiij. partem j. peja) et (xl. 

caaei panderantea acilicet j. peia) ojecti fueruut' propter cor- 

raptionem, et Ix. caseoB ponderantes scilicet j. peys di' et j. 

quarter, oxpendiderunt Marinarii. 

oiuitvpoii- De nucibus nichil expendiderunt Marinarii, aet Nuncii 

expendiderunt quandam partem, et residuum perditnm propter 
corruptionem. 

rtnicindeiit ds De Sale partem expendiderunt Nuncii, et partem Marinarii, 

^' ■■ ut cradout, medietatem. 

BihUmpon- Be Sucre partem expendldemnt Nuncii, et residuum 

^"'^ eranuit in nari. 

mnrndmitda De xlnaybare, ceteirale, pipere, cimino, macja, cub. (?) albo 

iTiU. B. Tj. d. pulvcre, totum expendiderunt et asportarerunt Nuncii prater 

ix. 11. zinziberis, i^. 11. plperis, et qulnque li. cimini, quaa 

predict! Marinarii reduxerunt apud Qememutham, precium ut 

napondantds De figifl et rejainea expendiderunt Nuncii ij. fraell', et 

^'*' Marinarii reaiduum, acllicet ij. fraell'. 

nDiiinapoDdaiL De croco totum expendiderunt et asportaverunt Nuncii. 

BihUn-poiiduit IJa gyngebred, galyngale, canele [candelia de cera), totum 
eipendiderunt et aaportSTerunt Nuncii. 

Candelaa de cepo eipendiderunt Marinarii, cepum et 

• Thus in thBorigitwI. 
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cncetum eipeodidemiit Kuncii (et partem reduxeront tpad 
Qeruemutham). 

Cracetum, cum tuctlia, iij. mappns. j. manutergium, v. ulnfti 
csnabi reduicrunt Marinarii apud Gememuthani, et reraaneot, 
ot reiiduum aBportaveruDt Nuneii. 

Be turbia et busca totutn in eipeneis NuDcionim et 



' De dtscis, plRteIlia,et cjphia totum aiportatum [per Nuncios) 
et perditum in nnvi. 

De mortariis, gatjs, paneriia, aaccia, clajia, tancardia, 
cacabo [oUia eneia) et cuphinia de H Taeuia doliia, coffiia, 

(oiata) organia, baneria, peaecellia, reduota fuit, et Temanent 
apud Qernemntham ij. mortaria, ij. gats, j. panerium, ij.aacai, 
ij. tancardoa, et j. caoabum, ij. oUte eneto (organa) j. ejata, 
baneria, et penecella, et residuum aaporlatum per Naocioa et 
fractum et perditum in nari, set vacua dolia clamat Andrena 
vallettue Hathei ut aua propria de feodo et habetiUa. 



■ •■pWdtBt d« 
xiTt). U. Ix. a. 
*J. d. pr*elum 
<roUl mil. ■. 
UJ. d. 
nnniidnitd* 



De duliia vini poaitia in ni 
runt Uarinarii ad ezpenaaa . 
runt apud Qeruemutham. 



'i per Henricum )e Eacot recepe- 
laa liiij. dolia, et ixTJ. reduie- 



De fanna ex providencia Henrici Leacot nan fuerunt poaita 
in navi nisi quinque dolia, de quibna Marinarii receperuut 
iiij" ad expcnsas, et j. red uze runt apud Qememuibam. 

De cera nichil in eipenaaa, sed reducta apud Geme- 



De frumento nichil in eipenaaa, aed totum reductum apud 
Gememutham, prteter j, dolium plenum de frumento, quod 
Andreua Vallettua Matbei de Columbariia vendidit per pre- 
ceptum ipaiua Matbei ad eoiendum aibi unam robam et alia 
necesaaria, et vj. quarteria perdita fuerunt iu navi secundum 
menauram do Qernemutbn. 

Oh the back. 



lij. «. 



Inataurum Domini Regie reduclum do Norwagia 
Gernemulha taxatum eat per aacramentum proborui 
Hum bominum de Qernemutha. 



navi do 
It lega- 



Videlicet de ixTJ. doliis Tini quie reducta fuerunt, quorum 
j. poaitum fuit ibidem in ojrllagio et parlim datum pro Deo, 
taxanlur lij. dolia ad rij. marcaa et iTiij. dolia ad ii. tnarcaa, 
quia ad tantum debilitata fuerunt in mari. 

Item de tz. et fij. quarlcriis fnimenti et dimidio reductia 
et poaitia in zz. doliia appreciatur quarterium ad viij. aol'. et 
X. qoarteria perdita fuerunt in mensura in ezitu faciendo. 

r. d. Frobatum.' 



Sumraa totalis c. zjcxtj. li, xtij.b 
! groislj wrong, Ibe value of the wjoe only, a 



iLa prico given. 
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EMBASSY EB8PB0TIN0 THE MAID OP NORWAY. 

Et de isto mstaoro habet Qodefridug Fjlegrjm in custodU 
luedtetatem vinorun), bladi, et cem «d respondendum Domino 
Begi ad Toluntatem euain, et eciam habet in custodiA cacabumi 
ij. ollas eneas, baneria, et penecella. 

Et Ricardus de Ooseford habet in custodia aliam medietatem 
preedictorum viaorum, bladorum, et cern, et eciam mortaria 
et alias res minutas pnenotalas, de quibus respondebit Domioo 
lUgi ad Toluntatem Huam, 

Item RicarduB de Goeeford recepit de Henrico le Escot 
zztili, pro expensia Buis et marinarioruo), et iiij" quarteria 
fuu)», precium quarterii, ziiiij. a. 



DESCENT OF THE MAID OP NORWAY. 



King of Km-my, 
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LEASE BY THE PRIOR AND COMVENT OF CHRIST CHURCH, 
CAKTERBUEY, OF THEIR MANOR OF WODETOHE. DATED 
SEPT. 29, IT EDWARD II., 1323. 

Ibx following document is & demiae, by the Prior Aod Convent of Canter- 
bury, to an iahabilant of Mersthom in Surrey, of the keeping of their 
Mfttkor of Wodeton with the B]ipurtenance8. It appears to present some 
features of interest, not only as showing the preoiuon with which monastie 
manors were leased, but also as compriung certain particulan illustrative of 
the ancient agriculture and niaoagement of estates in some of the southern 



It bos uot been found practicable to identify cleariy the utuation of the 
manor. We learn from ^e Hundred Rolls and from evidences cited in the 
UoDoaticon, that the monaatery of Christ Church possessed a manor called 
WodetoQ, in one of the Loifield Hundreds, Sussei, the only one they held 
in that county.' There is found to be a reputed manor now called Wotton, 
near Chiltington in the Hundred of Street ; and we are indebted to Mr. W. 
Figg, r.S.A., of Lewes, for pointing out the existence of a farm called 
Wooton, in the parish of f olkington, in the Hundred of Longbridgo. We 
have sought in vain for a manor of that or any similar name in either of the 
Hundreds of Loxficld. Whilst, however, the fact of their posaeBsing but 
one manor in the county of Sussex might account for its being placed under 
die charge of the Cwtot of their Manor of Merathau in the adjoining 
couotj, it would seem more probable that the manor in question was 
Mtuate in the wooded district south of that place in the direction of Charl- 
wood. This supposition appears in some degree Banctioned by the fact, 
that the Manor of Merstbam, which had been given to the mo&kB of Canter- 
bury by Athelstan in 1018, had a member in CharUood ; and the nature of 
the locality iu early times would account for the occurrence of a nianor 
there of the name of " Wodetone." It must, however, be observed that 
Gerrase of Dover, who has recorded that donation, mentions a Wodeton as 
having been given by Archbishop Elfege in 1010,' but where this was 
situate la not atated. There is one paasage in the lease whicli ma; seem 
to suggest, that the manor iu question was at aome considerable distance 
from Merstham, since the lesaee was bound to pay annually a compensation 
of 6(. 8d. to the Cutloi of Merstham for his ejcpensea at Wodeton and his 

' Hund. Rolli, vol. iL p. 207. It was msnor* of the monaateTf ; and the Roll 
found IhiLt the Prior of Clirist Charch of its muiort, vhich was first printed bj 
wu aceoatomed to eiarciati ■ right oF Stevena, ineotioiia ft aa iu Lockasfield 
chaee at Wodetoo in ths Hundred of Hundred, Suuei. (Hen. ADgl., voL i. 
Lokkcafeld. The Cottonlau trauacript of p. 88.) 

.!._ D-- — ,_ IN j_ . .1...3 ,^ j^g ' Monast AngL vol. i. p. 9T j new 

edition. 

V 
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journey to kdiI fro. This however nwy be expluned by tke &ct of Charl- 
wood being distant about ten mtlea from MerBtham. 

Such of our reodera u take an interest in agriculture will not fail to 
observe the nature of the veitura or growing crops. There was, beaidea 
oats and beana, framentwn pwrvm, being wheat aa distinguished from 
mealine or wheat mixed with rye, formeriy not uncommon in the southern 
counties.' There was also a kind of barlej called ordeum pdlmalu, pro- 
bably sprot or sprit barley. In the " Bolce of Husbandry, attributed to 
Sir Anthony Fitiherbert, the following passage occurs : " It is to be 
koowen that ther be thre maner of ba^eys, that is to saj, sprot barleje, 
long eare, and here barley, that somme men calle bigge. Sprot barly hath 
a flat eare most commonly, thre quarters of an inch brode, and thre inchea 
long, and the cornea be very great and white, and itis the best barly."* The 
breadth of the ear may have caused the name palmalit to be assigned to 
■prot barley. The species in question may, however, have been the 
hordmmt dittichutn, on account of its long broad awns, which gave a certain 
resemblance to a palm leaf, Parkinson mentions "sprit bariey" as a 
variety, differing only in the small white grain.' 

As to the word Poiagia, we have not found it explained in any glossary. 
The couteit shows that in all probability it signified some kind of manure. 
The old word to Fey or Fie, to cleanse by emptying, as a ditch, a pond, 
kc., used by Tusser and earlier writers, is mentioned as a provincialism bj 
Ray, Moore, and Forby. The last cites the Icelandic Fegi a, purport. The 
old French vvidtr had a similar meaning, and vuidangt* d'une etll« 
signified, according to Cotgrare, the laystall of a town. In a lease cited in 
a former volume of this Journal (vol. v. p. 72), the condition occurs that 
the tenant should manure certain lands yearly " ore lesfietu de la faude," 
the dung or litter of the fold. In that instance /en« was explained by the 
]ate Ur. T. Hudson Turner as signifying fiente, fimus, ordure. (Roque- 
fort.) 

In the History of Surrey, by Manning and Bray, toI. ii. p. 255, an 
abatract is giren of a lease of the Manor of Merstham with its member of 
Charlwood by the Prior and Convent of Canterbury to John atte Dene of 
Iferttham and others. The original is described as a long Roll in the 
Library at Lambeth, marked 85. The lease is dated 19 Rich. II., 1396. 
It has been inaccurately read, and in many particulars bears considerable 
resemblance to that which follows. 

Chiboqbafh betwebk the Prior akd Convent of Christ Church, 
Cantehbdbt, and John attb Hyebhe, Dated, Sett. 29, 17 £dw. 
II., 1323. 

(Cart. Orig. W. 55. Treaaary, Canterbury Cathedral.) 

Universis pateat per presentes qnod in festo Sancti Michaelis Archangel!, 

anno regm Regis Fdwardi fill! Regis Edwardi ivii., ita convenit inlor 

Friorem et Conventum Ecclesie Christi Cantuariensis tradentes, ex parte 

una, et Johannem atte Hyeme ° de Merstham, ex altera, videlicet, quod 

• See Blunt'i Law Diet o. Meitih: Londoo, 1767. Huil«adry, p. H, 
Cotgrave t. Meleil, and the Promploriuni • Parkinaon's Herb*!, p. 113B. 

Parrulonim, «. Draggt, and UitUyant. ' This eumple ot a surname deriTed 



* Anmeat Tracts eonoeniing tba ma- from thepoBition of a dwelling deseriea 
nagsmsnt of landed Propert/ wpriated. notio* The AnglthSaxon Hjrn, a corner. 
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predieU Prior et Conventua dimiserant et tradiderunt predicto Johnnni 
cnatodwin raBnerii ipsorum de Wodetotie cum pertiueutiis auis, et cum 
veatura ii. acrarum dimidii uniue rode frumenti puri, novem acrarum ordci 
palmalia, trium acrarum fobamm, et seiagiata duaram acrarum avene, cum 
strnmine et paled existentibus et coUectis ad cuatus pradictonim Prioria et 
Conventua in grangiis ipsorurn da Wodetone, et cum feuo rigiuti et octo 
acrarum prad ; tenendum et cuatodtendum predictum Uanertum cum 
pertioenttts euia et cum blado et feno prediotis, aine aliquo compoto inde 
reddendo, a predicto featc Saacti Uichaelia usque ad fiuem aei anaoruui 
proximo sequcnciiim et pleuarie completorum, pro zvj. libria atorlingomm 
eiedem Priori et Conrentui annuatini in tnanerio coram de Ueratham 
Bolvendia, Ttdelieet, medietatem pro primo anno ad featum KativitatLi beati 
Johannia Baptlate proiime aequens post confeecionem preaencium, et aliam 
medietatem in feato Sanoti Michaelia proximo tequente ; et uc de anno in 
annam ad eoadem terminoa annnatim aexdecim librae, naquo ad Snem pre- 
dictomm sex annoram. Et predictua Johannea Bolret annuatira cuatodi de 
Meratham, qni pro tempore fuerit, Bex aolidoa et octo denarios pro eipenaia 
Bois apud Wodetone et alibi eundo et redeundo. Et, cum contingat pre- 
dietnm cnatodem rel aliquem atinm monaohum eccleaie Cbriati predicte, aau 
ballirnm rel clericnm dieti cuatodis, ad predictum manerium accedere, 
dictua Johannea aumptibua auia de feno et Uttera anfficienter proridebtt 
eiadem. Et predictna Johannea habobit omnia proficna que provonient do 
releviis, herietie, placitjs, et porquiritia Curie in canaia aimplicia qnerimonie, 
per totum tempua predictum ; aolria tamen predictia Priori et Conrentui 
eaehaetia catallorum fugitiromm et dampnatorum, et aimilibua prorentlbus 
que ereniunt pro effuaione aangninb, etmnrdro, et omnimodiaamereiamentia 
hominum et teneaeinm luorum extra Onriam de Wodetone ; ac etiam 
omnibua aliia proficuia prorenientibaa de anmmonicione Scaccarii, (et) 
retomatn brerinm aeu preceptomm Domini Regia quibuacunque in manorio 
predicto i aalvia eciam wadem Priori et Conrentui omnibua boacis et 
arboribuB eiiatentibua et creacentibaa in dominieia terria dicti manerii ; 
ridelicet, cccc.xxrj. arboribua de qaercu cresceDtibua per foaaata circa 
campum in quo Curia de Wodetone aita eat, et in eodem campo jnxta 
pratom ; Item, o. arbortbua de quercu et il. arboribna de fraxino creacentibus 
circa f^ardinnm et in gardino circa Curiam ; Item, cxyj. arboribua de 
quercn et xzx. arboribua de fraxino craacentibua circa Gotland ;' Item, Iriij. 
arboribua de quercu, et ir. arboribua de fraxino, et Uii. arboribua da fago 
creacentibaa (apud ?) graram * de Staple. Et predictua Johannea tonetur 
toto tempore aupradicto omnea terraa arrabilea dicti manerii congruo modo 
arrare, Beminare, hercinre, et aarculare, et omnia ira;nagia' dicti manerii 
in bona et debita aeiaona conaervare ; et totnm bladum et fennm de terns 
et pratiB predict! manerit prorenientibna (<tc) in orreia predictorum Prioria 

anffvhu, il a word not iincommoaty uwd Fosriblj tUa nay bars btMi tha grora of 

bj old mitara, and atill retunod in oar- Staple. 

tain prorindal dialects. See the Promp- '" Gotland, coiMtAIanci. Land held br 

torium Parmlonun, v. ^ynu, and Halke. aeiibirtei, whetherinaoccageorTilleiiage. 

In Norfolk a nook of land projecting Kennatt. Thsra is • place oalled Cot- 

ioto mother pariah or field i* tenuad a land, near Hunts Fanu, ChKrlvooH. 

heme. * Probabl; tilliige. See DucoDKe, r. 

' Grara, a wood or grore, Sax. Ztai, Qamagiut^, Wagnagium, to. SL Faria 

Spelninn. Between Meretham and Charl- and Bromplon L&to Wtinagium in this 

-wood IB a place atill called SUplehurat. aanse. 
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et ConrentuB ibidem et non alibi collocare- Nee liceblt eidem Johaoni fimo« 
aut foingia alibi cariare nisi super dominicam terrain ejusdem mononi. 
Omnes eclam doraos, sepes, et foaaata predicti Hanerii idem Johannes 
ButnptibuB auis pet totum tempus prediotum suslentabit in coopertura, 
clauBura, et mundacioae competeDti. Et omnia ilampna et expensas, que 
predicti Prior et ConTsntus feoerint {sic) vel incurreiint pro defectu 
cooperture, clausture, et mundacione {lie) domorum, sepium, fossatonim, 
Tel weynagii predicti, idem Johsanes, per eBtimBcionem sex legalium Tirorum 
per dictum custodem de Merstham et prediotum Johannem equaliter 
electorum, eiadem Priori et Conventui restaurabit. In fine vero predictorum 
sex annorum predictus Johannes restiluet et resignabit predictis Prion et 
CoDTontui totum prediotum Manerium auum cum omnibus suis pertinentus, 
et cum vestura novem acrarum dimidii unius rode de fnimento puro, noyem 
aoranim ordei palmalis, trium acramm fabarum, seiaginta et duarum 
acrarum arene, bene aeLsonat' cum stramioe et palea, et (cum) feno vigmti 
et ooto acrprum prati, prout totum auperius est expreasum, aumplibus 
ejuadem Johannis per yisum alicwjus assignati per dictum cuatodem, in 
orreis predictorum Prions et Conyentua beneetfidelitercollectiset intractia 
et in taasis collooatii, prout ea prius reeepil. Et predicti Prior et ConYentua 
et Buccessores sui warantiiabunt predieto Johanni prediotum Manerium cum 
■nia pertineatjis contra omnes gentes per totum tempus prediotum, in 
forma predicta. Ad que omnia et singula sapradicta bene et fideliter 
obserranda et tenenda obligat se predictus Johannes, heredes, et exeoutorea 
buos, et omnes terras et tenementa sua, et omnia bona aua mobiha et 
immobilia, ad quorumeunqne manus imposterum derenerint, (ad) dis- 
triccionem predictorum Prioris et Conrentus et cujuseumque ministri 
domini Begis Anglie qui pro tempore fuerit pro roluntate predictorum 
Prioris et Conventus eligendi : et ad mejorem aecuritatem omnium pre- 
miasorum Nob, Robartua alto Wode de Merstham. WiUelmus alte Tye, 
de eadcm,' Johannes atle Tje do eadem, Bobertua Best de eadcni, 
Johannes alte Tje de eadem, et Henricua atte Tje de eadem, conjuncltm 
et divlsini, et quilibet nostrum, insoUdum cognoscimus nos teneri per 
presens scriptum principalea dobitorea, et obllgamua nos, et heredes, et 
executores noslros, terras et tenementa nostra, ad quonimcunque manus 
imposterum deTcnerint, ad omnia premissa in preaenti seripto contenU 
facienda, tenenda, et obserranda, eodem raodo sicut prediotua Johannes 
ae et sua, ut prediotum est, obligayit. In cujua rei testimonium, Nos, 
Johannea atte Hjeme, Robertus, Willelmus, Johnnnes, Roberlus, Johannes 
et Henricua predicti sigilla nostra parti hujus acrlpti Cjrographati penes 
predictos Priorem et Conventum remanent! apposuimus, ot sigillum dicti 
Prioria Ecdeaie Chcisti predlcte allerl parti ejuadem soripti penes noa 
remanenti est appenaum. Staurum et ntensilia die et anno predictis 
remanentia in marierio predieto,' tidelicet, boTea decern, precium cujua- 
libet aeidecim aolidi ; de quibua bobus tcI de precio predictus Johannea 
in fine predictorum sex annorum predictis Priori et Conventui ad »olun- 
tatem eorum respondebit. Item, remanent una tabula cum trestell'. 

> A Tye in the Southem and EnaUm bury, is called Bulmer Tyo. Tbe fro- 

countiea ragniflea an open waeto, ■ com- quent occurrence of it as » termination 

moo. See Forby, ind Cooper's Sussex in n«rae»of placm in3unei,s3 QraTetyo, 

OlosHiry. An extensive green nste in Bnmbletys, &c,, must be fiunillar to oui- 



B Purish of Bulmer, Eraei, i 
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Item, nntt olta enea de duabus lagenla, unus nrciolus do dimidia lagena, 
una patella en«a de duabus lagenis, una patella enea de dimidia lagena, 
una patella farrea, et UDum morterium cum pcatello. Item, unuro dolium 
pro cisera,' uoura bafsdlum ferro ligatum, duo coatcrell', uterque de 
duobuB 1af[enis, unum Tontilatorium ligneum. Item, una canica cam 
(oto apparalD, unum cairum cum rotis novis, ana corda de canabo pro 
eodem, una furca ferrea pro bladis, unua ligo, una tribula, et una vanga, 
tri^inta orates pro ovilj, et quinque roagne pecie meremii de quercu non 
Mapulate,' quarum una pecia jacet in camera Aulc. De quibus aupcrius 
coDtentia predict! Johannes et plegii sui in fine predictorum aex annonim 
predictia Priori et Conrentui rcspondebtmt in forma predicta. Datura 
apud Meraiham, die et aono aupradictts. 



wax. 
1. 



in impreationa of Seals are appended : all of dingj coloured green 

Diameter of eacti seal aboat | in. 

L " lore teal." Two figures, male and female, looliing towards each 

.—1X4 LOTE ME AND T THE. 

A bear standing before a bosh. — ie he tois at boib. 

A hawk prejing on a duck. — A alas m av PHia. 

A head in profile, one hand raised. — q* iebvs herci, 

A foz carrying off a goose. — ift IE toys ao otb. 

A stag's head cabosBed, a cross between the attires : on a chief — 

This seal is in the form of an escutcheon, all the othere are round. 
A bird, rery rude design. — ^ ate haria. 

ALBERT WAY. 



> Osna, more commoDl; written liNTH, 

' To uappla^ in tbe CraTsn dialact, 
■ignlfiea rough-dreuing atones with tbe 
hammer nilhout luing tbe chisel ; hence 
csUed faimmar-icspple. See Dr. Cktt'b 
Olossiiy, in v. Ur. Parker, in tbe Oloe- 
nrj of Architecture, obaervei that the 
temi ii now uied excluBiTelj, or nearlj 
M in reference to atone, but was formtrty 



applied to timber ilao, utd muet have 
■igoiSed tbe bu-kiog of a tree, or mors 
probably •qaaring it with tbe axe. In the 
btulifb' accounts of the Hnuor of tbe 
SaToy, 16 Rich. n.,an entry occurs — "Do 
proBlracioae et scapulat' et oariagio me- 
remii de bosco de Wildewode," tc. 
Arehnologis, T0I. "ir, p. 307. Cotgmve 
gires Fr. ChapcUr, dappier, EnAapda; 
to clip, hack, b«w, ko. 
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^routtifnss Bi t$e itttttings of i(t 9rtf)aeoIofi(cal InBlflutt. 

jADuary I, 1858. 

AuBKOBS Pointer, Esq., id the Chair. 

The Ror. Johh Aubten commaoicated a plan of the diKOTenes in 
Donetahire, mentioDed at the pre* ious meeting ; 

" In Haj, 1857, I accompaiued the Rev. N. Bond to we aome harrows 
and small mounds which are situated upon his propertj at the northern 
extremity of Holm Heath, where a bank divides it from a fir plantation. On 
examining the ground, it was obserred that the trees which had been 
planted upon an/ of the mounds, were of much larger biko than the 
generality of those upon the level ground, thus indioatJng the presence of 
some kindij soil beneath. I coimted as many as 120 mounds Bystematicalljr 
arranged in parallel rows, which averaged from three to four paces 
apart, the mounds also being about that distance from each other, in some 
they were three pacee, in others four j their size was about six feet in 
diameter, and one foot high. Upon digging into many of them, I found 
that they all contained the remuoa of burned furze in the state of charcoal, 
the stems and thoros being preserred in a carbonised state. A reference 
to the plan will give a better idea of their position than can be communi- 
cated by description. The three rows which commence on the south side 
of the bank are four paces apart, and run a distance of .siity-sii paces 
direct towards the barrow B, from S.S.W. to N.N.E. Those to the 
north-west are at greater distances from each other, varying from six to 
nbe paces apart. The two on the north.«aBt, which are at a right 
angle to the others, are four pacee apart. In the easternmost barrow 
A, I found no remains. The barrow B, ailualed at nine paces from A, was 
5 feet in height and 86 in circumference, with a trench ronnd it, and con- 
tained only aabes. At C was a Bmaller barrow, 21 paces west of the last; this 
is covered wiih fir trees. In it I sank a shaft, and at the depth of 3 feet 
I came upon some small thin aand-Btonea, such aa are found in the 
neighbourhood. The largest of these covered a oist sunk in the native 
sand ; the cist contained an inverted urn wedged round with flints. It 
measured about a foot in height, but was much injured by the roots of the 
trees. About 1^ foot soutl) of this deposit, and 1 foot from the top, I 
found another smaller urn unprotected, which measured about 6 inches in 
height, and was of the coarsest manufacture. These tumuli occupy a 
space of about 300 yards in diameter, which may be denominated a 

filateau, being the flat top of an irregularly shaped knoll. What could 
lave been the intention of those who raised them is a question to which 
there appears but one answer, namely, that they are the memorials of 
one funeral ceremony. The barrow C was the sepulchral mound, B and 
A perhaps funeral piles, and tlie lesser mounds, stretching away towards 
the south-east and south-west were possibly fires placed with care at 
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regular iDterrols agreeably to tlie usage of some funeral rite : the aalicB, 
irhen the flames hod died awaj, or been quenched in some niaDuer, were 
covered frith earth to become a record to future ages oF the solemn 
ceremonies which had been enacted there. I think this conclusion a fair 
one, although I can refer to do evidence of similar remains to corroborate 
it. Sir R. C. Hoare, Lowever, in describing the ' twiu barrows,' figured 
in his Ancient Wilts, concludes that oue eoniaiaed the sepulchral deposit 
Bad the other onlj the ashes of the funeral pile." 

Ur. Albert Wat communicated a notice of a dlscorerj of Roman 
remains, near Chichester. A detailed account has subsequently been given 
bj the Rev. H. Smith (Susset Arch. Coll. vol. x. p. 168). 

".The membere of our society who attended the meeting in the year 1853 
at Chichester, will not fail to remember tiro remarkable sepulchral cists of 
stone, which, with the curious objects of gloss and pottery discovered in 
them, were sent for our eiamlnation in the temporary Museum. The con- 
tents of one of those cists, found in 1850, at Westergate, near Chichester, 
on the property of Ur. Thomas ShifFber, was afierwai'ds presented by that 
gentleman to Uie British Uusenm, and it has been described by Mr. Franks 
in our Journal (vol. xl., p. 25). In that instance, a pair of enamelled fibulie 
and a metallic mirror accompanied the remains, which may have been 
of a female. The other tomb had been discovered in 1817 at Avisford, about 
8 miles east of Chichester, and at the close of our meeting it wae presented 
by Lady Elizabeth Reynell to the Museum of the Chichester Fhiloeophlcal 
Society. These Roman tombs are of a type which seems almost peculiar 
to the southern parts of the conntry. The dcpout had been enclosed in a 
large rectangular chest, about 3 feet in length by 2 feet in breadth, and 2 
feet in height ; a massive slab served as a cover ; vesseb of glass and fic- 
tile wares were arranged within, in considerable number, the Avisford cist 
having contained upwards of forty vessels of various forms. The burnt 
bones had been placed in large vases of gloss; and the smaller objects, con- 
sisting of cups, saucers, jugs, &.O., hod doubtless served for some funeral 
feast. It was remarkable that the remains of leathern shoes were found in 
both these curious cists ; and in that sent to our museum by Lady Elisabeth 
Reynell, there was a small bracket or projecting shelf in each corner of the 
cavity, near the upper part, shaped with oare in chiselling out the block of 
stone to form the cist, and ou these brockets were found placed small 
open lamps of earthenware, as if to light up the miniature funereal 
chamber, 

" It was doubtless owing to the facility with which blocks of stone of 
ample siie could be obtained in the locality, from the lower greennsand 
beds near Petworth, that these sepulchral cists were in fashion amongst the 
Roman colonists settled around the city of Segnum, Some other examples 
of a similar mode of interment, although comparatively uncommon in this 
country, hove occurred ; for instance, at Southfleet,' in Keut, and the tomb 
at Binstead, Hants, now preserved in the British Museum, which bos been 
described by Mr. Franks in our Journal (vol. ii., p. 12). In other localities 
where stone was not to be obtained, the small sepulchral chamber was 
formed of other materials, in some instances of wood, as also of brick, of 
which a romarkable example was found at Rougham, in Suffolk. In most 
of these deposits, the urns, the vases of glass, and other vestiges of Roman 



< See Acchaeologis, vol. liv. p. 221. 
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" Daring the month of December laat, fresh examples of the SArcophague 
of atone, similar in ehkracter to those elread; noticed, hare been discovered 
in the neighboQrhood of Chichester, &t Demworth Farm, Funtingtoii, about 
3 mites N.W. of that cit7. Although these remains mnj not add anj^ ma- 
terial facts to the knowledge already procored of tho sepulchral usages of 
the Romans, these sueoesaiTO discoveries within a range of a few miles 
around the oitj of Begnvm are not without interest, as having occurred on 
sites distant from each other, not immediately adjacent to the city, but 
probably where the villas of Boman settlers had been peaceably established, 
at no great distance from the great line of Roman road towards London, 
which passed near Bignor and is known as the Stone Street. The 
indications thus presented to us of numerous rural habitations and set- 
tlements in Roman times in the district so near the coast, may claim our 
notice as ovidence of the quiet ocenpation of that part of Britain by 
eolooists of a superior class, I have been indebted to our friend Iklr. 
Jamea Smith, of Chichester, who rendered us frequent and friendly 
assistance during our meeting, for some parliculai-s regarding the recent 
discoveries at Denaworth, which he has carefully inspected. The first 
oocnred on December 8, in precisely the same manner as at Avisford, 
namely, in pitching hurdles for sheep in arable land. Tho crowbar struck 
upon something which hindered the operation, and this led to the cist 
being uncovered. It is remarkable that these interments should have 
been found at so slight a depth beneath the surface. The stone tomb 
bron^t to light on that occasion is precisely similar to those irhich 
have been described, and like them it was formed of a solid block of 
the lower green-sand formation, probably from the Fitlleworth quarries. 
Oa the lid b«ng removed a largo globular-shaped bottle of very thin 
green gloss, 12 inches in height, with two handles, was found, con- 
taining the hnmed bones. A glass stopper several inches in length was 
inserted in the neck of this vase, which is described as of very graceful 
form and proportions. Near it stood two Square vases of green glass 
with the peculiar angular reeded handles often noticed in specimens of this 
description. These bottles were about 6 inches high, and one contained a 
liquid, which gave forth an aromatic odour when exposed to heat. There 
were also certaia vessels of pottery, and other objects. Tho position of 
the cist was north and south ; its dimensions ere 38 inches by 24, 
height 17 inches ; there is a bracket in one of the angles, precisely as 
in the cist found at Avisford. The lid was hollowed ont, and formed 
of a stab 13 inches thick, three udes being much bevelled oS. Nu- 
merous fragments of tiles and ddbris of Roman times lay around ; on one 
piece, Ur. Smith informs me that he noticed the letter N boldly formed, a 
large letter nearly 2 inches in height. Subsequent researches have brought 
to hght a second cist, and it is satisfactory to have the assurance that every 
core will be token of these remains, which it may be hoped will be de- 
pouted in the interesting museum of local antiquities at Chichester. It 
deserves notice that an embankment of considerable strength runs near the 
spot,'and it is situated at no great distance from tlie remarkable entrenched 
works on the north of Chichester, which run far and wide in tiie locality 
known as the Broil, and present traces of early occupation well deseiTing 
of careful investigation." 

VOL. IV. •/. 
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Tbe Rer. Qretillb J. Chester exhibited & large series of ui^quiUeii 
discoTored at Duaifich in Suffolk, accompanied by the following notice : — 

" It is now more than a hundred jears since Thoniaa Gardner published 
hia 'Historical account of Dunirich, Antientlj a Citj, now a Borongb.* 
Therein, ■ wiahing to preserre the fame of that renotrued citj, now almoat 
Bwallowed up bj the sea, from sinking into oblivion,' Gardner baa giTen an 
interesting account of the ancient remaina which existed in his time. Since, 
howerer, his account was written, Dunwich baa been ateadilj declining in 
importance. The quondam ' citj ' and ' borough ' baa now degenerated 
into a amall country village of some three hundred inhabitants. The free- 
men can no longer send their repreBentatives to Parliament, and tbe laat of 
the ancient churches which existed in Qarduer's time, and in which diTine 
aerrice waa atill celebrated once a fortnight, is now a roofless aai mouldering 
ruin upon the verge of the cliff. The chorchjard of this Church of All 
Saints has already been partially washed away, and in a few yean the 
church itself will follow, 

" With regard to Dunwicb, it may be remarked that its poution seems to 
be admirably described by its compound name of Celtic, or perhaps ratiier 
Germanic and Scandinavian derivaUon — Dun-wieh — the hill hy the urie, 
(Dan. vig), a curving bay, iinuf, if indeed tcto does not here indicate a 
morass. In the present case, a glance at tbe Ordnance Map would be 
likely to mialead the stranger as to the natural featurea of tbe place, whiek 
appears therein to be aituated upon anything rather than a naie or pram<m> 
tory. Yet auch in fact is the case. While tbe North Sea has tor centuries 
been encroaching upon tbe cliffs of Ifinsmere and Dunwich, what was 
anciently an arm * of the sea to the south has, among other causes, by the 
silting, np of the channel, become the rich expanse of Minsmere Level ; and 
to tbe north, what was formerly part of Dunwich Haven, has become a 
pasture gronnd for cattle. At present, therefore, Dunwich stands on the 
side of a sandy and elevated promontory atretching out, not as formerly 
into but towarda the aea, and situated between level expanses of salt 
manhes. The tradition noticed by Sir Charles Lyell,' " that the tailora 
sate in thur ahops at Dunwich, andaaw the ships in Yarmouth Bay," goes 
to prove that Dunwich formerly extended far out into the ocean. But for 
centuries, as Gardner has shown, the promontory of Dunwich haa been ex- 
posed to the ravages of the North Sea, which indeed haa awallowed up a great 
part of the parish. These ravages still continue, but are by no meona 
regular in extent. It is when a particular conjunction of winds and tides 
takes place that most damage is done. Then the beach of sand and ahingle 
which the waves throw np agunst themselves at the base of the cliffs, is 
carried off to the depth of several feet, and swept far out to aea, and the 
rising tide rushing in with resistless violence undermines the soft nnd 
crumbling cliffs of sand and clay. Such an occurrence took place lost 
winter, when a remarkably high tide carried away vast portions of the 
cliffs, and converted the heretofore alopiug and verdure-clad sides into steep 
and overhanging precipicea. The beach at the same time was soonrea 
away to an unusual depth. It was after this tide that, at low water, 1I10 
clay forming the substratum of the strand was found to he strewn with 
coins and other objects of ancient use. Of these, many were collected by 

' Principles of Qeology, p. 298. 
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fiBhomtfln nnd boys, but ntimben of rolioa irere Uiroirn kw&j, or left to be 
a second time en^fed and covered up at the return of the tide, 

"At a risit to Dunwich in the month of June last, I found tiro human 
Bkeleton* protruding from the face of the cliff in the churclijard of All 
Sainte, and the remaini of two othera lay upon the beachbelow. In various 
placea in tlie face of the cliff, generallj irithm five feet of Ae top, I observed 
numerous pieces of coarse blue, black, and brown potterj, some of which 
were manifestlj of Roman manu&cture, while other fti^ments were perhaps 
Saxon. Of one Tariet; I fonnd fragments lying together almost enough to 
form an entire um. Animals' bones, with teeth of the ox, sheep, and 
deer, were also numerous. In one place I discoTered a rounded seam of 
black earth, fiill of bones, ashet, charred wood, cookie, 
. ojstor, and whelk sheila, with broken fi'ogments of Roman 
potteij. This, apparently, wot nn ancient lubbisb pit, which, 
although eiposed to view by the fall of the cliff, had orij^nally 
been situated far inland. I saw an imperfect small brau 
Roman coin of the lower empire, which was picked up near 
this spot.' Of the ctnns found at Dunwich I have specimens 
of the following reigns. Hen. II., Hen. III.,Ed, Land II., Ed. 
III., Hen. IV. V. or VI., and Hen. VIII. ; also some early 
Scotch coins, and one of Charles Count of Anjou. In addition 
to these, I hare fleveral curious and early tokens, of which 
one bearing a rude shield is of brass, and the rest are of lead. 
Uany of the coins of Hen. II. and Hen. III. are cut into 
halvea and quarters to form pennies and halfpennies. This 
is likewise the cose with some of the Scotch coins. The 
Other relics which I have obtained from Dunwich in silver, 
copper, brass, and lead, and consisting of fibuln, buckles, 
rings, pins, and other personal ornaments, testify to the long 
ocoupatioa of the locuity in Roman, Saxon, and Hedinru 
times." y"SL 

Mr. Chuibb forwarded a large collection of these articles 
for the inspection of the Institute. Among the keys, Braou koj. 
whieh are chiefly of bronse, may be noticed a great variety f^Iieo. 
of types, some of them apparently Roman. One of the 
most singular is the bronze key represented in the accompanying woodcut. 
It has evidently belonged to a padlock, mode 
on the principle stilt in use among the 
Chinese, of compressing springs attached to 
the inside of the look, and tihus liberating 
the pin. The personal ornaments are very 
numerous. The buckles are no less than 
forty in nnmber, and nearly all of them 
differ in size and design. Of the brooches, 
one is of silrer and the rest of bronse; they 
include a small Roman fibula of the bowed 
type, and several elegant ring brooches of 
Hedisval work, one of which ia represented 
is the accompanying woodcut. The raised 
knobs with which one portion is ornamented, 
were no doubt origlutjljr filled with glass pastes. The various ornaments 
formed of thin metal stamped in relief, have been probably attached to 
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leather belts. The brau Ugs, or oraunented terminations of girdles, occur 

not UTi frequently. 

AmoDg the objects of a iniscellaDeouB character should be noticed » little 
shield of the nrins of Englond, with a loop for sus- 
pension. Being only one inch long it seems too 
smsll for horse trappings, and may haTO been 
attached to some piece of ornamental furniture of 
the fourteenth century. Not the least interesting 
object is the leaden pouch here represented. It is 
one of the ' Pilgrims' Pouches,' ampulla, or badges 
of lead distributed to pilgrims as a token of their 
I having Tisiled certain shrines. They are noticed 

by Mr. J. Gough Nichols in his researches on 
pilgrimages. On oue side is represented an 
escallop shell; on- the other, a branch, possibly a 
lily, and Uie letter R, Four relics of this descrip- 
tion are engraved in Gardner's Dunirich, one of them 
similar to that represented here ; another yrith a 
cronned W, of the same type as that found at Ciren- 
cester, and engrated in this Journnl (vol. n't. p. 400), 

and a third boi-e the letter T. 

SntiquitM nnti JSSatU at ffrt fSy^ihUtH. 

By His Qnice the Duke of Northoubehland, E.Q. — The blade of an 
iron svrord, on the upper part of nhich is still remaining ^ portion of its 
bronze sheath ; the latter presents a most brilliant surface, and is covered 
with scroll patterns of s Celtic character similar to those on the kronse 
bosses of shields found in the Thames, and which are now in the 
National Collection. The length of the blade is 2 ft. 1 in. It vas 
found in the River Witham, and was eihibiled by its fonner owner, Mr. 
E. Willson, of Lincoln, at the annual meeting of the Institute held in (hat 
city. A flat cake of bronse, heater-shaped and perfectly plain, except 
(oirards the broader end, on which is engraved an ornament in the Celtic 
style very similar to those on the antiquities discovered at Stanwiok, and 
presented by His Grace to the British Museum, It was found between 
Bglingham and Hulno Abbey, in Northumberland, and is represented In 
the accoDipauying engraving. 

By Mr. W. J. Bekhhard Smith. — Three stone celts, one of them of 
peculiar form, stated to have been found about the year 1800 in forming 
an artificial lake at Milton House, Cambridgeshire. A very large tobacco 
pipe stamped with the gauntlet mark ; the upper part of the bowl is orna- 
mented with milling. It was found, with another of smaller sise similarly 
stamped, in some excavations at Cirencester. 

By the Rev. Greville J. Chester. An original deed, apparently of the 
thirteenth century, being a grant by Adam son of Edusa de le Rodes, to 
Henry de Schelvclay and Margaret his wife, and their Joint heirs, of the 
homage and service of Nicholas le Tumur and his heirs, and a penny a year 
rent, which the same Nicholas paid for a tenement held of the said Adam 
within the bounds {divUaij of Schelvelay ; also a piece of ground which 
the said Henry enclosed with a ditch, together with that piece which is 
called the Wallekem ext. le Rodes, within the bounds of Schellay, together 
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with right of vaj to the same. Witneued bj Master Robert de Barnebj, 
Rector of Syrton, Ellas de BjrtoD, Adam de Helaj, John de Bjlay, 
Richard de Thorniolay, Hugh of the some place, Robert de Horbnrj, clerk, 
and others. The seal is of green wax, of a pointed oval form. The design 
in the ceotre is a fleur-de-lis, and the legend, which is not well preserved, 
appears to be B . adb ; lb : rode , — Schelvolay is no doubt Shelley, a village 
in the parish of Burton or Kirkburton, near Wakefield, in Yorkabire. 
Riley and Horbury are in the same neighbourhood. The name of Robert 
de Bameby does not appear in the lists of the rectors of Kirkburton, as 
printod in WhiUker's Loidis and Elmetis, which does not extond to an 
earlier dato than 1357. In the neigbbouriug parish of Eirkheaton we find 
a Thomas de Bameby, rector, from 1320 to 1380, who may possibly have 
been a connection ot the Rector of Bnrton, 

By Ur. EfiWABD RiCHaitoBOli. — A collection of rubbings from inciaed 
sepulchral slabs existing in the cathedral . church of St. Csnice, at 
Kilkenny, The memorials of that nature most deserving of no^cc, as 
also Boreral very curious effigies and tombs, have been representod in the 
" History, Architocture, and Antiquities " of Kilkenny Cathedral, by the 
Rev. James Graves, and Ur. J. Q, Prim, recently published. " Near the 
North door (Ur. Richardson observed) there is an arched recess, of early 
English dato, without an effigy ; in the nave there is an effigy of a bishop 
of the same dato, sculptured in black Kilkenny marble. On the same side 
are effigies of remarkable charactor, one of them asMgned to one of the 
Earls of Ormonde, the other is the memorial of James Schortbals, who 
died in 1507. There is also a demi-effigy on the floor. On the south side 
are several altar tombs, with effigies, and one of these, representmg Sir 
John Grace, bears tiie name of the sculptor — ' Roricua Otwnae fabricavit 
istam tumbam.' There are also nine altar tombs with incised crosses. Id 
the south transept are to be seen effigies of the Butler family, of black 
marble. The Cathedral preiouts some very beautiful arehitoctural features: 
the doorways are good examples of the Barly finglish period. The choir 
is disfigured by modern plastering and woodwork, and the stone work of 
the nave has unfortunately been tooled over in the course of rutorathnsi 
the original surfaces of the fine sculptured capitals and other details baa 
thus been destroyed. I fonnd olso that many of the curious incised slabs 
had been damaged in mixing mortar upon them, and by the workmen's 
tools. I cleared the lioea as far as possible, so as to produce the rubbiDge 
exhibited on the present occasion." 

February 5. 1853. 
OcTAVHiB HOROAH, Esq., M.P„ Vico-Prosident, in the Chair. 

A LETTER was read from Ur. Albert Way, datod at Aix en Provence, 
addressed to the Resident Secretary, giving an account of natters of 
archaeological intorest which he had met with in the old land of the 
Troubadours. 

" I have to announce with regret that one of our most eminent foreign 
correspondents, Uonsieur Comannond, an antiquary of the greatest attoin- 
ments, with whom I had hoped to hold instructive communication at Lyons, 
had died just before I reached that place. His loss will bo much felt, 
cspocially as the great collections of Roman Antiquities bequeathed to the 
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city of Ljona a fen years since, and wliieli I found still unBrrangeH, irill 
not be united with the valunblc museum previously formed by M. Comar- 
mond, ID the scientific system in nhich he would hfive combined this highly 
Tuluablo assembloge of local antiquities. Shortly before my arriv^ at 
Lyons, recent excavations for building have brought to light the complete 
outline of the Theatre of the Roman Lugdunum, the posiUon of which hod 
been wholly unknown. These temnins are in themselves of considerable 
interest, and especially as showing the general introduction of scenic 
amusements by the Romans in Gaul, of which we have striking evidence 
at Orange, at Nismes, Aries, and several other colonial cities in the South 
of Prance. I may here observe with gratification that the most figtlant 
precautions and care are taken by the French Government for the pre- 
servation of these relics of old times, and it were much to be desired that 
their interest was equally esteemed in our own conntry. The Theatre 
at Orange, which I recently passed, was until the last few years built up 
in a mass of modern dwellings of the lowest class, and almost wholly con- 
cealed from view amidst about sixty irregularly built habitations, in which 
that striking example of Roman construction was most unworthily disguised. 
These intruders have been removed, and this important relic is now, under 
the auspices of the Empire, which are universally most advantageous as 
regards the conservation of National Monuments in France, to be examined 
with every facility. I regret that my hurried viut to Aiz lias not given 
me opportunity to send you a detailed description for the Institute of the 
remarkable Tapestries preserved in the Cathedral there, and annually dis- 
played at Easter to decorate the choir. They are very interesting to the 
English antiquary, as having been part of the sacred furniture of Can- 
terbury Cathedral, and bearing the arms of the donor to that church. I 
am unable to state by what means these Tapestries came to Aii after the 
Reformation — they are I know of great beauty, and are preserved with the 
greatest care. I believe that faithful representations have been published 
in France by U. Jubinol. The Cathedral of Aiz presents many other 
features of interest, more especially in its baptistery, with columns of 
beautiful proportion, believed to be frem the temple of Diana, in the Roman 
colony of A^ua i9«(n. This multangular baptistery is an object of no 
ordinary interest ; I may also mention the sculptured cedar doors of the 
Cathedral, which might supply to Mr. Nesbitt a subject scarcely less 
attractive in regard to ancient church decorations of this class, of wood, 
than that which he gave us in our Journal on the Bronse Doorv in rarious 
European countries. The most curious and attractive object to the arohi- 
teetural antiquary, however, at Aix, is the Cloister Court, and an arcade of 
slender double columns, presenting a very great variety of design, capitals 
of beautiful foliage, with figures and remarkable ornamental details. 
Numerous sculptured fragments, inscriptions and relics of interest are here 
preserved. I may observe, that in France evdry National Monument, how- 
ever damaged or defaced, is now duly preserved." 

The Rev. Johk MAcaiiAy, Rector of Bewcaslle, commnnicated rubbings 
from six Rouian inscriptions preserved within the ruins of Lanercost priory, 
Cumberland, which are as fnllows : 

1, An altar dedicated to Jupiter by the first cohort of Dacians, anmamed 
the JBlian, commanded by Julius Saturninus, a tribune. This atone waa 
first described by Mr. Smith, in the "Gentleman's Magazine," 1744, 
p. 3C9, where a woodcut of it is given. It is also published in liysons' 
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CamWIand, No. 13. After Mr. Smith's time the position of the 
iiMcription appears to ht*e been forgotten, but Ur. Ukuglian had been 
fortunate enough to rc-discoTer it. The altar appears 
to have beea made use of bj the builders of the priory i - o ■ u * 
as a building stone, and it is placed in the clereatorj cno ' i ' abl 
which runs round the upper part of the edifice, form- dac cti fr • 
ing B, head stone or oorer for the arch between a pillar est itliv ' 
and the main wall. The mediaral builders have siTVRNiK • ■ 
rounded off the side of the stone, which has de- tbibtn ' ' 
Btrojed the termination cf some of the lines, but it 
is o^erwise in good preserration. It was probably brought from Bird- 
Oswald (Ambaglatma], where the Dacians are placed in the Notitia. 

2. An altar, which is preserred in the crjpt, and was dedicated to the God 
Silranua, by the huntsmen of Banna. The altar was 

found at Birdoawald, and the inscription is published beo ■ sihgto 
in Hodgson's History of Northumberland, part ii., bilvano te 
Tol. iii., p. 209, as well as by Dr. Bruce, in his natosbs 
Roman Wall, p. 395, who reads the letters a ■ s. baxhs ■ a ■ a. 
as Sacravtnmt. Ur. Uaof^han suggests Susceptum 
(votum) solounf. The same formula occurs elsewhere. The name of Banna 
does not appear in the Iter of Antoninus, or in the Notitia. The chorographer 
of Rarenno, howoTer, has preserred it, and it occurs in connection with 
four other Roman localities on the cnp found at Rudge, ia Wiltshire, as de- 
scribed in this Joomal, vol. xir. p. 283{ it may possibly not have been a strictly 
military station. Mr. Maughan is disposed to consider that the name may 
be derived from the British word Banau, signifying elevated places. 

3. An altar preserved in the crypt, and dedicated to the Ood Cwudius, 
probably a topical form of Mars, by the soldiers 

of the Twentieth Legion ia the consulship of d K 

Aper and Rufus. This inscription ia given in cocinio 

Lysons' Cumberland, No. 50, and has been ifiurEa 

engraved in Dr. Brace's Roman Wall. In hsa zz vv 

the latter, however, the tt following the number v • a • l ■ m ■ 

of the Legion are represented by zx, the artist apk ■ BT hvf - coB. 

having probably been misled by the arm of one of 

the T crossing the other; the letters v. v. have been read by the old archso- 

logists as Valem Vialrv!, owing probably to an inscription at Parma given by 

Gruter, coocicij., 5, where the legion is called talbh ■ victb ', and Orellius 

has continued the error, although he refers to an inscription in Spoil's 

Miscellanea, p. 195, where the title is talbkia r. vigtkiz. There can be 

no doubt, as Mr. Maughan remarks, Uiat the proper title is YaUria 

Vielrix, a title which not only occurs in the form of Valeriana on aa 

inscription at Bath, hot is confirmed by Dion Cassius, lib. Iv. 23. ol 

(titocrral ol Kal OUklptioi nit Niinjrapcr oKipiiTpirai. Aper and Rufus were 

probably eontulet tuffecti, as their names do not occur together in the 

ordinary lists. 

4. An altar in the crypt, broken in two, dedicated d b o 
to the same Qod Coeidius by the soldiers cf the Second cocidio 
Legion. It is published in Lysona' Cumberland, uilites 
No. 49. LEQ II Ava 

V S L U. 

5. A centnrial stone, recently found by Mr. Maughan in tlic eust 

VOL. XT. A A 
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wall of the crypt, «bout tno feet from the ground, oekr 

the Bontb-eut corner. It evidenlly marks work executed c cob x 

by ft centurj of the Tenth Cohort. r r 

6. Another centurial stone, which is in the wall of the eut side of tlM 
refectorj, faciog the clergymao'H garden. Hortley, and 
IijaoDi in hia Curoberlaod, both mention an in- t» cusil 
ecription found at Birdoswald to a aitoilar purport, but PRI8 
followed bj the letters ooh ti. There are two other ci 
centurial stones on record, in which the cognomen Priaeus 
occara, but with different prenomens. 

Hr. AuflDSTOS Fbanxb nude some obserrations on % olaia of aocient 
personal oraamenta, occasionally to be met with in the British Islands, but 
which appear to be extremely rare, rix., glass armlets. The use of 
Kimmeridge coal and jet for such purposes is well known, and the so-called 
cool money is supposed to have been produced in making tiiem. The 
employment of glass for similar purposes is less common, its fragile nature 
rendering it eminently unfit for such ornaments. We find, howerer, that 
in India the women still wear bangles and armlets of this brittle material ; 
its use for such purpose must have prevailed for some time in that eonntry, 
OS fragments of such objects were ditcorered by Mr. A. Bellasis on die site 
of Brahminabad in Scinde, a city which is supposed to have been destroyed 
in early times. They form part of the collection of antiquities presented by 
Ur. Bellasis to the British Museum. Mr. Pranks described also an armlet 
of greenish gloos, of whieb a portion is brt^en. It is 3} in. diam. and j in. 
brmul. The glass is of a transparent greenish white, and the external 
surface is obliquely ribbed. It was found encircling the bone of the arm 
of the skeleton of a female discovered on the western slope of Mallbg Hill, 
near Lewes. Numerous skeletons, accompanied by iron spear-heads, swords, 
backlee, &a., were found about the same spot, and appear to be of Saxon 
origin. This cnrious relic was formerly in Dr. Mantell's collection, with 
which it passed to the British Museum. 

A fragment of an armleC of bluish glass was discovered by Mr. Fakkbr 
!u the Dowberbottom caves, near Amclifie, Yorkshire, in company with 
various remains of a Romano-British character, not unlike those found at 
Settle in the some county, an account of which will be found in Mr, Roach 
Smith's Collectanea. 

Two p^ect armlets of gloss have been recently acquired by the British 
Husenm at the sale of the collection of Mr. James Carruthers of Belfast. 
They were found near Donsghodee, co. Down, and the facts stated by Mr. 
Carruthers regarding the discovery have been given in this Journal, vol. 
ziii. p, 407. One of these ormtets is of a deep transparent blue glass, 
described by Mr. Carruthers sa purple ; the other is of an opaque glass, 
(probably a deep purple colour, produced by manganese) which had been 
oonHdered to be Kimmeridge shale, to which it bears cousiderabla 
resemblance. It is however undoubtedly of glaes, and similar to the other 
in fashion and dimensions. It is to be regretted tbat the account above 
cited does not state whether burnt bones were discovered, as the black 
earth in which the relics were found might proceed from tlie decomposition 
of vegetable matter. The chief evidence for the Roman origin of these 
remains, to which allusion is made by Mr. Carruthers, seems to rest on a 
coin, which may have been a circular ornament only, and the bow-shaped 
fibula ; that form, however, occurs occasionally in Ir^and, and was also most 
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probably oontinaed in lome meuure by the Saiont. The glass beads Beem to 
hare resembled others found in the north of Ireland, all peculiarly beauUful 
and elaborately made, the Irish origin of which aeems to be unquealioned, 
as they differ entirely from the beads of the Roman period. 

In the collection of Mr. Felix Slade there is a glass armlet of » 
rioh deep blue colour, peaaonular, and terminating in elegant gold 
omuneDti. 

Mr. I. H. HATHKwa exhibited two Seijeants' Rings, supposed to 
be of the XVIIth century. They were plain bands of gold, more than 
rather ^ of an inch in breadth, sunk a little in the middle bU round, and 
in the hoHoir eo formed were mottoes inscribed with a _^^_^___ 
point One of the rin^s had for its motto Eai aquo et ^^^^^^^^ 
6ono ; the other a verse from Horace, ImjMrio rtgit l^^^^B^V 
untu mquo.' The only stamps on them were s h on ^^^^^^^^ 
the former, and K on the latter, probably the initial* ^^^^^^^ 
of the respective maken' names. Bt^mat:! ridc. 

Mr. W. S. Waltord, who called the attention of the *■*«•"* 
Meeting to these ring«, has, in eomplianoe with a wish then expressed, 
extended the obserrations ^t he made on the subject into the foUowiBg 
communication : — 

" It is remarkable that setjeants' rings should be so eomparatirely rare, 
Binoe, for upwards of 400 years past, a considerable number hare been 
distributed among divers classes of persons on almost every creation of 
BerjeantB-at-law. Pew examples of ibem, it is believed, are to be found 
in any eollections. Until a few years ago, upwards of a doien had been 
preserved in Mr. MaUiewa's family, but tbey have been dispersed, and those 
exhibited are all that are known to remain of them. 

" The practice of serjoants giring rings on their taking the eoif is men- 
tioned by Sir John FortoBcue, as if it were in 1429 atime-hououredenstom; 
yet it has not been traced distinctly further back, though the degree of 
>etjeant-at4aw has existed at least from the middle of the Xlllth century. 
Fortescue's account of the usage ia the more interesting and trustworthy, 
as he was bitnself created a serjeant and gave rings in the year just men- 
tioned. He was afterwardB (1442) chief jnitiee of the King's Bench; but, 
having attached himself to Uie House of Lancaster, he abared their fortunea. 
Though appointed Lord Chancellor by Henry VI., he never acted judicially, 
the government having been at that time in the hands of Edward IV. In 
1461 he was attaint^ by act of Parliament. In 1463 he retired into 
Flanders with Queen Margaret, and there, or in France, wrote bis work 
' De Landibua Legum Anglin,' in which (cap. 50) he has treated of the 
dignity of the degree of serjeant-at-law. It there appears that in his time, 
when this degree was to be conferred, the Chief Justice of the Common 
Fleas, with tiie consent of the other justices, nominated seven or eight of 
the most experienced professorB of the common law for the purpose, and 
thereupon a writ was issued by the Lord Chancellor to each of them, 
requiring, under a heavy penalty, that he should appear on a certain day 
and take on him the state and degree of a serjeant-at-law. On which day 
tliey appeared, and each of them was sworn that he would be ready at the 
day and place then appointed to accept such state and degree, and would 
give gold according to the custom of the realm lu such cases (' dabit 

' Lib. iii. Od. iv. 
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aanim lecundum eonauetudinem regni in hoc casu uaitatam *). On the 
laet- mentioned daj commenced a feast for seven daja and other ceremonies, 
which together cost each of them no less than 1600 nobles (scutorum), i.e- 
400 marcs. Fart of this eipense was occasioned by his giving rings of gold 
to the value of 40{. at the least. Fortescue speaks of his veil recollecting 
that when he was called to this degree he paid 501. for rings which he gave 
awaj. Thej were of different values, and at that time presented to the 
following persons, via., one of 26i. Sd. value (the most cosUj kind) to every 
prince, duke, and archbishop that attended the ceremony, and to the lord 
chancellor and the treasnrer of England ; one of 20«. valne to everj earl 
and lushop present, and also to the keeper of the privy seal, and to each 
of. the chief justices, and to the chief baron of the Exchequer ; one of 
13f. id. value to every baron of Parliament, and to eveiy abbot, dis^n- 
guished prelate (notabili prelate), and eminent knight (magno militi) then 
present, andaboto the keeper of the rolls of the King's Chancery.and to each 
of the justices ; and in like manner rings of less value, according to their 
aereral grades, to every baron of the Eichequer, chamberlain, and officer 
and principal person attending (ministrantibus) in the king's courts ; so 
that there was hardly a clerk, especially of the Common Fleas, however 
humble his station, that did not receive one snitable to his poution. Biuga 
were alio given by the new setjeants to divers of their friends. In later 
timea the receivers of the rings varied, but do not appear to have materially 
(if at all) diminished in number ; they comprised persona of almost all 
grades, including the sovereign himself, as may be seen on reference to 
Dugdale's ' Origines Juridioialea,' pp. 124-5, 130, where many curious 
particulars may also be found of the ceremonies that took place on such 
occasions. The expense bad most likelj been somewhat lessened, aa 
setjeants were then often called in fewer numbers, and even, as in recent 
times, a single one wu not nnfrequently created. The feast of seven days' 
duration had in allprob ability been much curtailed. In 1736, aa appears 
in Ur. Seijeant Wynne's ' Observations touching the Antiquity and 
Dignity of the Degree of Serjeant-at-Law,' privately printed in 1765, on a 
caU of fourteen Serjeants, the number of rings amounted to 1409, and thej 
oost 7731. ; «^>eh is a trifle more than 551. for each serjesnt ; cmly 51. 
mifre than what Sir John Fortescue paid for rings in 1429. The expense 
of a seijeant's call at that time is a startling fact, when we recollect the 
relative value of money, and also the general rate of expenditure and cost 
of living. According to the usual estimate in svch cases, 400 marcs in 1429 
wouldbe equal to an expenditure of near 26602. at present. Either that must 
he too high, or the income of a seijeant in good practice was much greater 
than is generally supposed. It cannot he a matter of surprise that some 
lawyers, who were not in a condition, or not of a dispoMtion to be so profuse, 
wished to escape the proffered dignity. We read of six grave and famous 
apprentices in the law, t. Henry V., haring declined ^e elevation ; for 
which they were called before the Parliament, and there obarged to take oa 
them the stale and degree of a seijeant t this they eventually did, and some 
of them, Sir E. Coke says, afterwards worthily served the king in the 
principal offices of the law.' 

'■ The distribution of such rings may perhaps be accounted for by the 
custom requiring the Serjeants to give gold. They were probably regarded 

■ R«1. Ptrl. iv. p. lOTi 2 luBt 214. 
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u mere p!«eea of gfAit <Md do p&rticular iDt«reit beine Attached to them, 
tliBj maj hare been sold to the goldsmithB as auch, and dealt with accord- 
ingly, and h«ice so few have been preserved. The onlj omameoted 
ring I know, that has any pretence to be considered a Serjeant's ring, is 
one in the British Museum, which has the words Ytvat Etx et Lex 
and Bome floral ornament enameled upon it, and would seem to bo of the 
XTth century. This pregnmed date raises a difficulty in tiie way of con- 
eluding that it IS sacb a ring, though the leeend isftomnch like a Serjeant's 
motto. All others that hare come to my knowledge are, lilte those exhi- 
bited, without any beail, gem, enamel, or other ornamental addition, and 
the mottoes are written carelessly with a point ; except that we learn from 
an account of a call of seijesnts in 9 Geo. II. (1736), conttuned in Wynne's 
' Obserrations, ' that the rings given, to the king and queen, the prince and 
princess of Wales, the duke of Cumberlsod, aud the four princesses, had 
the mottoes enameled on them : whether this were an exceptional case, or 
th«e had been a practice of ornamenting the rings given to the aovereign 
and members of the royal family, I hare not been able to ascertain. The 
rings distributed varied in thickness according to their value, and the shape 



of them was favoorable to this without muing the difference appar 
for the moulded form of the slip of gold, that was made up into such r: 
gave it rigidity ; so that a thin one would seem thicker than it really was. 



They must have been required in great nnmben at very little notice ; and 
the easy course was to mould a slip of gold, and then cut it into suitable 
lengths, and make them up into rings. The only stamps that have been 
noticed on any of tbem, hare been, as in the ease of those exhibited, two 
letters, the initials we may presume of the maker. We have in Dugdale's 
* Origines JuridJoiales,' p. 130, some particulars of the agreement for 
making the rings for the call of seven Serjeants in 2 & 3 Philip and Hary, 
1 jS5,-~.' These seijeants made oboioe of one Nicholas Deering, goldsmith, 
to make their rings of gold, who wss allowed for the fashion of those 
rings, which were given to the king and queen ; rts., for each ring, xiii., 
and for the fashion of every other ring, xud. It was also agreed, that all 
the rings of xf. in gold, aud above, should be made with swaies ; and all 
under ^at value, their fashion to be plain. Likewise that every ring of 
gold of xif. value should contain in gold weight 18t., two shillings being 
allowed for the fashion of every such ring. And that every ring of irif. 
in gold to weigh 14t., and two shillings to be allowed for the fashion. 
Likewise that every ring of vi(. viiid. in gold, to bear his own mskitig. 
And every ring of vj. iiiid. in gold, to have allowed &d. for fashion, and no 
more. And every ring of 4j. in gold, to bear his full weight In gold, be- 
sides the fashion. And lastly, that all the said several gold rings should 
he of one value, end contain one weight jecundumralumas afore ; and that 
every ring do contain one value, without diminution, in form severally before 
agreed on.' There is added: — 'Note, that each Serjeant disbursed and 
delivered to the goldsmith, towards the provision of rings, ria., in half 
sovereigns, the weigUtieat that could be gotten, xx/. The rings given to 
the king and queen were made of the finest angal gold, every ring being in 
value, besides fashion, iiil. vit. viiid.' 

" These particulars Dugdale derived from a HS. in the possession of 
Ashmole : as there is some obscurity in the passage, it was thought best 
to give it fully. The word ' swaies ' iu the sense there used has not bec^n 
found elsewhere : it probably mean leither bordera or mouldings of somo 
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kind. Nothing, it will be observed, ib said of any motto ; and as some of 
tlie rings Wei's to be plain, without avrueB, probably there nu no motto. 
There follow the naineB of the official peraona who received ordinary ringa, 
ot the head of whom ia tlie Lord Chancellor j and every aerjeant'g charge 
in ordiaary rings ia 20i. 4s. Od. ;' which makes, with the 201. deliTered 
in gold to the goldsmith, iOl is. Od. 

" The earliest rings of thia kind probably had no mottoee, and if so, this 
addition to them ia likely to have come into use gradually, some Serjeants 
giving them with a motto and others without. Occasionally in the law 
reports of the XVJIth centnry, when creations of aerjeants are mentioned, 
rings are stated to have been given, and nothing said of a motto ; bat no 
reliance can be placed on such silence, as ground for inferring that there 
was none, because a coll of Serjeants ia sometioies recorded, and nothing 
said of rings. The earliest motto that I have met with, nnless the enameW 
ring in the British Museum be an exception, was on rings given in tiie 
19 &, 20 Elizabeth. It was Les JUgis presHdium.' A Serjeant's ring 
with that motto, and not improbably of the same date, was found at Wim- 
bish, Essex, in 1847, and was exhibited by the present Lord firaybrooke at 
a meeting of the Institute in May, 1350 (see vol. vii. p. 196 of this Jour- 
nal). It is still in his lordship's collection of rings. It is remarkable 
that in a subsequent term in 20 Bliiabeth, two other serjeanta were called 
and did not give gold. The reason of this rare departure from the custom 
is not stated (see Dugdale's ' Origines Jnridioiales,' p. 127, morgine). 
For many years past aU the serjeanta created at the same time have 
generally used the same motto, and some mottoes, as might be expected, 
have been used on more than one occasion : the consequence is, that these 
rings cannot be identified by their mottoes only. The early motto just 
mentioned has not been met with at a later date, but, as there is no com- 
plete list of such mottoes, it may have been repeated. Ad instance of one 
of three serjeanta called together using a different motto from the others, 
occurred in 1625, on the accession of Charles I., when Walter and Trevor 
(who had been attorney and solicitor-general to htm as Prinoe of Wales), and 
also Yelvertoo, were made seijeants with the view of their b«ng raised to 
the bench. The motto of Walter and Trevor was Begi Legi termre 
libertas, and Yelverton's Suu Lege Corona. 

" On oneoccasion, in the reign of Charloa IL, Lord Chief Justice Kelynge 
reproved from the bench the new aerjeanl?, in an address to one of them, 
fur ^ving rings that weighed but 1 8s. a-piece: whereas Fortescue, he 
added, says ' the rings given to the chief justices and to the chief baron 
ought to weigh 20t, a-piece,' and that he spoke not this expee^ng a recom- 
penae, but that it might not bo drawn into a precedent.' Fortescue, in fact, 
spcaka of value not weight ; but it seems to have been usual to estimate 
these rings by the value of their weight in gold, and this even as late as 
1736 (see Wynne's • Observations,' p. 337). Probably the rings that the 
chief justice complained of had been made after the principle of the 
agreement of 1555 above ■mentioned, according to which the gold was to 
be 18(. worth, and 2t. were to be allowed for the fashion or making. 
As the chief justice had been a scrjeant, his reproof eeema to imply that 
such a reduction in (he value of the rings had not been usual, or at least had 
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not oecutred in 1660, when he was called to that degree ; but this is not 
to be relied on, *s he mkj not have been aware of the value of the rings 
he gave, or of those he hnd received from other Borjeanti. 

" Many of the recent mottoes, and a feir of the earlier may bo 
found in 'Notes and Queries,' toL v, pp. 110, 111, 181, £63, and 56i, 
where the subject of serjeants' rings is discussed." 



UnUipxUiti Biitr VSaAi af «tl ejr^ibfltrlT. 

Bj Mr. Richard C. Hdssei. — Drawings of two Roman urns of black 
earthenware, recentljr disoorered in the parish of Frittenden, near Staple- 
hurst, in Kent, which hod been transmitted to him bj the Rer. Edward 
Moore. The resaels are of a black ware, not unlike that made br the 
Romans in the Upchurch marshes. The largest of them was ISJ in. 
high and about 14 in. in diameter. The other about 15 in. high and 12 in. 
in diameter. About a mile south-west of Frittenden church is a bog 
situated in a wood, which is neorlj an acre in extent, and till late^ had 
been orergrown with underwood. The urns were found in a hole filled 
up with decayed T^etable matter to the depth of ten or twelre feet. Tbej 
rested on the solid ground, embedded in the peat, and about fifteen feet 
below the original surface. Frittenden, as Ur. Huasej obserred, is in the 
district commonly supposed to hare remained unreclaimed forest long after 
Roman times, A few years ago some fragments of indisputably Roman 
construction were found in the walls of the parish church, showing that 
some site of Roman occupation existed in the vicinity. Hr. Hussey had 
never heard of any other vestige of the same period in that locality. At or 
near Wittersham, in the Isle of Ozeney, a Roman altar had been found, 
and coins are occasionally brought to light in the neighbourhood of New* 
endon. These facts tend to justify the supposition that the Romans navi- 
gated the Rother, probably to bring down the iron which was found in 
abundance at !Ew hurst, Salehurst, and the more distant parts of 

By the Rev. Gsbtills J. Chester. — Portions of two Anglo-Saxon 
brooches found at Feuninghom, in Suffolk. One of Uiem resembles a 
brooch in Sir William Lawson's possession, found near Catt«rick Bridge, 
Yorkshire, and engraved in this Journal, vol. vi. p. 216. The other is 
more elaborately ornamented. 

By Mr. C. E. Lono. — A small piunting on panel, the property of Mr. 
Howard of Oreystoke, having been in the pOBSesslon of his ancestor, Thomas 
Earl of Arundel. It is a careful painting of the fifteenth century, and re- 
presents the head of an ecclesiastic, on whose shoulder the hand of some 
Other figure is resting. An engraving of the painting was executed in 1647 
by Hollar, who calls it a portrait of Thomas A Becket, painted by John Van 
Eyck. In this engraving, which is very rare, a sword or knife is repre- 
sented as sticking in the upper part of the skull. Voeterman engraved 
the head, but without the knife, and a poor copy of Vostennan's plate was 
published by Baldwin. On examining the paiutiog it wilt be seen that that 
is injured in the portion where Hollar has represented a knife, but that tho 
injuries are of long standing, and must have existed before Hollar's time. 
It seems probable that tlie head, which is evidently a portrait, has formed 
part of some larger composition, such as a triptych, and that it represents a 
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canon or tome other ecclesiastical dignitary, at irhoie expense the ptunting 
wu executed. In this case, tlie h&ud on his shoulder would belong to his 
patron saint, irho is standing behind the kneeling figure as in the triptjch 
of Bonifacio Rotario, in the triptych of the Rocca Helone, figured in this 
Journal (see vol. xir. p. 207). Mr. Scharf is disposed to attribute the 
painting, which has cousiderabie merit, to Justin ran Ghent, or one of ht> 
school. 

By Mr. Aooubtits W. Fbahes. — A quadrant bearing the name of 
Edward VI., with the date I55I. It is made of brass, and is 10| inches 
wide ; in front is a square of the shadows ; an arrangement for Ending the 
bour ; a circle containing the signs of the sodiac ; tables of the ercle of 
the tooon from 1539 to 1824 ; a table of the cycle of the sun from 1532 to 
1868 ; and a table to find Easter. On the upper edge are engrared tiieae 

" Fluxna aque oeler est, celer eat et Fuhninia ictna 
Ast ma^ hys tacitnm tempiu utrisque celer 
Illud metiri quadrans tamen iste docebit 

Et quota sit fias certior hora facit. 
Omni negotio tempus est et oportunitas. Salem." 

In anotherpart is engraved "Anno Domini 1551 . Polus 51 . 34," and in 
another comer " W. B." probably the initials of the engrarer. The most 
important inscription is, HowcTer, "Bdwardua Rex," which is engraved 
with numerous flourishes, and somewhat resembles the signature of that 
king. At another point are the letters " J. C." united by a knot. It baa 
been suggeeted by Mr. J. Gough Nichols that these initials may be intended 
for Sir John Cheke, tutor to Edward YI. The hack of the quadrant has 
a table of sines and cosines for taking altitudes. This curious instrument 
was obtained some time since at St. Omer, and is supposed to hare once 
belonged to the English college there. 

By the Rot. Thouas Hooo. — The iron chape or termination of a dagger 
or knife sheath, found in the Thames. 

By Mr. W. J. Berhsard Smith. — An iron helmet or salade of the 
uxteenth century, of oval form ; a raised ridge ornaments the centre from 
back to front, and there is a similar ridge on each side ; the ornamental 
stndE along the rim are rosettes of brass. This helmet formed part of the 
collection exhibited in Leicester Square some years since, together with 
another salade which is now in the Armory at the Tower. 

The Very Rer. Dr. Rocs brought as illustrations of this helmet a series 
of prints of the Passion, engraved by James de Gheyn and Z. Dolendo after 
C. Tan Mandere, and executed towards the close of the XVIth century. 
An archer's salade, very Bimllar in fashion, but with only one crest, exists 
in the Goodrich Court Armory. It bears the arms of Lucca, and is 
assigned to the middle of the XVIth ceutuij. Skelton'a Illustrations, 
vol. ii. pi. 74. 

March 5, 1858. 
The LoBD Talbot de Malahide, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The Rev. C. W. Binoham communicated the following particulars regard- 
ing the reported destruction of certain ancient remains upon Hod Hill, in 
the parish of Stonr Paine, near Blandford. 
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''I have ascertained the allegations to be too true, and I fear that th« 
miKhief is irreparably done, as regardi that portion of tbe liill nhich has 
been brought under the plough. 

" The peculiar interest of thin encampment, compriHing an area of some 
■erenty ocrea within the entrenchments, consisted, as many of the metoberfl 
of the Institute will remember, of an inner quadrilateral work, which had all 
the appearance of Roman occupation, uid in and near whiali a considerable 
qnanUtj of Roman weapons, and Other Roman antiqiudes have been dis- 
corered from time to time. 

" About seren acres, out of the ten contained in this parallelogram, have 
been subjected, I am told, to the effacing process of ploughing, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of some of the neighbonring gentry. 

Another interesting memorial, however, has been hitherto spared, tIe., 
the traces of tents which appear npon the hill ; and I have reason to hope that 
they will not be touched, as I understand them to be npon a part of the 
ground which belongs to a different proprietor, or rather proprietors — the 
trustees of a certain charity, who are more alive to the value of such relics, 
and hare, for the present at least, seoared them from desecralion by the 
terms of a lease. 

" I wish we could only manage to inoculate others with a little of their 
Spirit, and prevail upon them to abstun from sacrificing the few ancient 
monuments which remain amongst ns, for the saVe — in sope oases, and I 
verily believe in this^-of a very doubtful pecuniary remuneration. 

" A few articles were shown to me, which have recently been turned up 
by the plough, consisting of a very perfect iron /ale, spearhead, nails, 
and the remains of an iron signet-ring, which seems to have borne the 
engraving of a Lyre." 

Hr. J. 11. Le Keux offered the following observations on various architec- 
tural features in certain buildings connected with Chester Cathedral : — 

" At our recent visit to Chester, I occupied myself in making a few 
architectural sketches, and as many of our members were not able to attend 
the meeting, I send them for examination, with a few remarks to explain 
their connection with the buildings as they now stand. 

" There are many curious remains of Norman work, but I was principally 
attracted by the ftneEarly English work remaining in the Kmg's Ctrommor 
School, formwly the Refectory of St. Werburgh's Abbey, and approptiated 
on tbe late occasion as tiie place where the temporary Museum of the 
Institute was formed. 

" There is seen on the south side a very beautiful stone pulpit pro. 
jeclJng from tbe wall ; it has been approached by a flight of steps in the 
thickness of the wall, this staircase being open to the refectory by fire very 
elegant arches forming an open arcade ; the details shown in my drawing 
irill show the excellence of the ornamentation. I would call attention to 
the foliated termination of the label moulding of the canopy of the pulpit ; 
there has been also enter wmdows or an arcade, the divisions of which are 
seen in the masonry in the interior, and very well seen on the exterior, 
where some very beautiful fan-liko cuspings remain. These, which appear 
in another drawing sent for exhibition, may be seen from an adjoining roof 
accessible to visitors. 

" There is one light of the window set at an angle, thus showing that 
the pulpit was not actually built into the thickness of the wall, but formed 
a slight projection beyond the general line of the building. This pulpit is 
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Bomethiag like die etono pulpit of tlio refectory at St. Marj's Abbey, 
BeauHen, Hants, of irhicli I Bend fiome ongravinga for comparison ; these 
were published in Weale's Quarterly Papers. There is another stone 
pulpit at Fountains Abbey, nnd it has been supposed with much probability 
that the Shrewsbury pulpit, as also that at Uagdalen College, Oxford, 
were originally constructed to be used as Refectory pulpits, in which one 
of the brethren read aloud while others were taking tlieir repast. Tbo 
following quotation may serve to explain the use of these pnlpits. ' Let 
the reader of the Refectory, after prayers, carry the proper books to that 
apartment ; let him stand before the book with his face turned to the East. 
When the brethren bow at the Gloria Patri and the Lord's Prayer, let the 
reader also incline himself, turning his faee toward the assembly. The 
reader should not seat himself until the head of the Convent is seated. 
Let him read historical books with a sonorous Toice, but sermons and 
homilies with a more gentle end engaging one.' 

" The Refectory evidently extended formerly farther west than the 
present schoolroom, for we iind the entrance doorway in the cloisters of 
the cathedral blocked up. This doorway is shown in one of the drawings 
exhibited, and is a very striking example of Early English work, a circular 
arch supported by slender columns, nnd filled with a bold cusping, which 
at first sight gires an idea of sigsag Norman work. The next object of 
interest in the same cloister, shown io the sketch, is the lavatory, conuating 
of three good arches reslJng on short columns, and a baso of solid masonry, 
Woltey hod little respect for these remains, and built his perpendicular 
cloisters so as to rest against the piers of these arches, putting his mono- 
gram and cardinal's cap on the bosses of the groining. 'This aide of 
the cloisters terminates with a very good Early English door leading to a 
staircase. This staircase is lighted by two curious quatrefoiled windows. 
The mouldings of these windows aro the samo on both sides. 

" The next architectural feature to which I would invite notice, is the 
double arcade on the east and north side of the cloisters of Wolsey's time, 
and called the Seripiorium ; this is said to have been partitioned off into 
carrels or cells, and shut in from the general cloister, to be used by the 
monks when engaged in writing and illamioating USS. and the aervice- 
books required for the monastery. It is remarkable that Uiis ai'code only 
extemls a part of tlie length of the east side of the cloister, in fact, no 
further than the shadow is thrown at any time from the north side of the 
cathedral, so that the skilful scribes might never be annoyed in their work 
by the glare of the sun. This cloister has been removed on the north ude, 
except one compartment, but several of the bases <rf the supporting piers 
are still visible in the turf. The exterior of this part is shown in my 
sketches, and also a Norman arcade of three arches, where formerly had 
been placed sepulchral effigies, probably memorials of some of the abbots 
or benefactors of the monastery." ' 

The Earl of Ilciiksteh exhibited a small illuminated HS. volume of 
Ancient Statutes, of which Mr. W. S. Walford has furnished the following 
description ; — 

" Having examined the Earl of Ilchestcr'a MS., I find it comprises most 

' RepremitationB of the pulpit, the m>j be found, ongraved from bia draw- 
laTBtoiy, and cloisters, and ot Tnrioua ingn, ia Mr. Psrker's Medieval Anihitec- 
details here noticed by Hr, Ls Keui, ture of Cheater, recently published. 
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the statutes previous to the 1 Edw. III., which in the printed collections 
are called Statute Aotiqua, though soreral of them were not in reality acts 
of parliament, but Boino are ordinances or acts emanating from rojal 
BuUioritj onlj, and otliers legal tracts of various kinds. The leares have 
heen a good deal cut dofrn ; this probahlj occurred when the book was put 
into its present binding, which is modern. They are now onijr 4| inches 
by 3 inches, and in aororal places the ornamental designs have been slightly 
matilated. To almost all the statutes there are illuminated initials, beauti- 
fully executed, which fortunately hare escaped. Numerous coats of arms 
in coloura have been added, and evidently at a mu6h later period. 

" The volume commences with a calendar, then comes a table of con- 
tento, and next a table of the chapters of the first eight statutes, and then 
the following statutes, &e., the names of which are given for the most port 
from the table of contents, vii. : — 

"Magna Carta de libertatibus Angl' and Carta de Poresta (being Freuch 
versions taken apparently from Inspeiimus charters of Edw. I., which 
are probably referable to the twenty-fifth or twenty-eighth year of his 
roign, when, as is well known, he was required by parliament to confirm 
those early charters) ; Sententia lata super Cartas (being a form of 
exoommnnication against those who violated Magna Carto, or Carta de 
Foresta] ; Statuium de Frohibitiombus (which is better known as Circum- 
specte agatis, and is omittad in iho table of contents) ; Statutnm dicitur 
Quo Warranto ; Frovisiones de Ucrtou ; Statuta de Marleberghe ; Novi 
Articuli (belter known as Artiouli aupcr Cartas) ; Westminster primum ; 
Statutum de Qlouoestre ; Westminster secundum ; Westmiuster tertium ; 
Compositio de moneta et mensuris ; Statutum de Mercatoribus ; Statutum 
do Scaccario ; DiBtrictiones Scaccarii ; Statutum Wynton ; Modus inqui- 
rendi super Statuto Wynton ; Statutum quod vocatur Rageman ; Statutum 
qnod dicitur Chaumpart (after which a short one is, to a great extent, 
missing, the leaf having been partly torn out, but it should seem to have 
been a repetition of the Statutum quod dicitur Quo Warranto) ; Visas 
Franciplogii ; Uodua faciendi Homagium et Fidelitatem ; Modus intrandi 
in Decena (a formula showing the manner of swearing in a Decincr, i.e., a 
Frankpledge, the oath being very like that given in Britton nnd Kitchen) ; 
Statutum de Rellgiosis ; Statutum do Militibus ; Statutum de Antiquo 
Dominico Corone (called Tractatus, instead of Statutum, in the body of 
the ivork) ; Assisa Foreste ;. Assisa panis et cervisio ; Judicium Fillorie et 
Tumberelli ; Dies Communes in Banco ; Dies Communes in brevi de Dote ; 
after which a page was blank, but is now occupied by a coat of arms ; 
then fallow Statutum de Bigamis, and Statutum (or Tractatus) de Baatardis. 
These last two were probably additions, as they are not named in the 
table of conteuts. With the exception of Statutum do Militibus, Assisa 
Foreste, and the last five, which are in Latin, all the preceding statutes, Sic, 
are in French; which is remarkable, as most of the earliest are generally 
found in Lntin only. 

" As none of the preceding statutes are subsequent to the reign of 
Edvr. II., nor is there reason to think that any of the ordinances or 
tracta are of later date, the US. may be taken to be as early as the 
very beginning of the reign of Edw. Ill,, with which date the original 
illuminations and the handwriting accord ; indeed, the former had led 
me to think it might have been some few years earlier. A collection of 
ancient statut«B, somewhat similar to this, entitled Statuta et Brcria antiqua^ 
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■Iiirii U>Im]^<31 I« ihe lUv. Si. Barbe Sjdeal.uD, of Bnuhrord, Dnon. ■was 
et\.ii,\ud t« the InatilQte io December, ]&49, bj the then SeeteUrf, Mr. 
Lsu><. It va* » DDcb Urger *«lanie tbaa thu of the Earl of Uchester, 
MidvitliMit iilutoinalidiM. ■SucU eolleclioos were probaUj not DncomaiOD ia 
the fuurlecnih cenlury ; for ibej comprised the et*tates ibftt were then verj 
importanl, and almti^t in dispensable, not ciilr to the lawjer« practising in 
«oart, but alu> Io the itcwards and other l^al adTiser* of wealLhj- lords 
and large rcligiotu bonica. A. •erjeant-atJaw, or an a{)preDtice [a> the 
tarritter wai then called), wonid bardlj bare had for practical purposes, » 
small illuminated rfAame like what hu been described. But iu size mada 
it casilf portable, and some of its ctwtCDts are aacb as rendered it 
expcciallf suitable for ibe iteward of aome great nobleman, 

" Af(«r the Statutnin (or TracUtus) d« Basiardis, but in a hand of Eome- 
wbst later dat«, arc sonic mcdicaJ precepts, purporting to hare been 
addressed hj Arii)lo;le to Alexander tho Great : these are not mentioned 
in tke table of contents. 

** At the end of the Tolume, where one looks for scribbling, are rery 
roogfa sketches of two bonds by sureties, who engaged that etane persons 
named Nicholas Sleprjas and Thomns Barnard on the one part, and 
ileBTj Baret on the other, should abide b; an arbitration. The sorelies 
were all of some place in Herefordshire, possiblj Leominster but the name 
is much Abbreviated and obscure. One of tbem is Thomas Hopkjna, with- 
out anjr designa^a ; another is Philip CouTers', a butcher ; the third John 
Ked/ng, genUeman ; and the fourth John Hoord, jeoman ; the arbi- 
trator nominated wai John Harlej, knight ; while at the foot of the second 
bond ii a note hardly legible, in which occurs the name of Radulphtis 
Ilakeluj't. This writing is all of one time, and probably of the latter half of 
tho fifteenth ceolury, at which period lired Sir John Harle^, of Brampton 
Oaatle, Herefordshire, who was a distingniBhed man in his daj, and au 
ancestor of the present Earl of Oxford and Mortimer. He married Joan, 
daughter of Sir John Haktujt, of Ejton, in tho same county. Whoerer 
sketched those bonds vos mont likclj a lawyer, and the owner of the book. 
I bare not found that any of the Uakluyts were in the profesuon of tho 
law at that linio ; but aome years after, Richard Hokluyt, the cousin of the 
author of the Collection of early Voyages, one of the Uakluyta of Eytou, 
was of the Middle Temple. Uis arms were formerly in one of the windows 
of tlio hall of that inn. 

" These rough skctehos of bonds seem to indicate the locality of the 
thou proprietor of this MS, He in all probability lived not far ft-om 
Brauipton or Eyton, both of which are near Wigmore, where was tho 
castle of tlie Moitimors, Earls of March, the great lordd of the neighbour- 
liood. With tliem the Harleys were feudally and otiicnTise connected : 
wholhor the Uakluyts were also vassals of the lords of Wigmore I am not 
able to say. If, however, as appears probable, the MS. originally belonged 
to some nobleman's steward, this locality suggests that his lord was a Hor- 
timor of Wigmore ; and the date of the volume would point out either Roger, 
Earl of March, who was executed in 1330, ibo paramour of Queen 
Iiaballa, or else his son Edmund Mortimer, as the member of tlio family 
in whose sorvioo the steward was retained. 

" However that mayhavo been, this MS, evidently was afterwards in tiie 
possession of some one of tho family of Lascultcs, of Elstoo, Notts, which 
uanio from Yorkshire ; for the arms, that have been mcutioucd as added 
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eubsequcntljr, are those of that familj', and of familiea wilh wliom some of 
them hod interaiorricd ; and judging from the st^le in vhich ther are 
executed, thej are referable to the reign of James I., or a fev jears earlier. 
" Thcj Lave been painted in trliercver there appeared to be on available 
space, and in some cases they ovcriie parts of the ornamental borders. 
LaacelloB is the principal coat : it occurs sometiniei aloue and often asso- 
ciated with olhers. On one page, near the beginning, are tlie ihreo fol- 
lowing coats : — I. Arg. 3 cbapleta ^u.; crest, issuicigfrom a ducal coronet 
or, a griffin's head o«r<, beaked or/ Lascelles of Elstou. 2. Ae,Z bucks 
tripping or/ crest, on a wreath a buck's head proper; Green. 3. Per pale 
gvt. and sa., a lion rampant, arg. crowned or ; crest, issuing from a ducal 
coronet ar^. a demi-«agle displayed <a.,- Bellert, ol NoLtb and Leicester- 
shire. Scattered through the volume are the following impalements, which 
are repeated more than once, and each time in the order in which thej are 
here given, vii, : — 

" Lasoelles impaling 6u. 3 luces hauiieot arg.; Lucy. 

,, „ Arg. 5 fusils in fees gu.; Newmarcli of Whallon. 

„ Ae. 2 bars or. ; Butdett. 
I, ), Quarterly gu. and vair a bendlet or; Constable. 

.) ,. Arg. a, cher, between 3 lions' heads erased gu, ; 

? Rowcliffe. 
,) >, Arg. 3 chevi'onets braced in base sa. on a chief of 

the last 3 mullets of the 1st; Danby of York- 
sliiro. 
» >t Arg. a chev, between 3 hinds' heads erased gu. ; 

Beckwilh of Yorkshire. 
» ,1 Sa, a fret arg. ; Harrington. 

» .. Qu. on a saltier arg. a mullet ta. ; Nevill, Earl 

of Kent. 
» » Fer pale arg. and vert 3 crescents gu. ; ? Topcliffe. 

,) ,) Per chevron sa. and emt. in chief 2 boars' heads 

couped or. ; Sandford of Thorpe Snivin. 
I, ,1 Or, a raaunch i«r( ; Fayncll. 

•, II Arg. 3 bars aod in chief as many mullets pierced 

sa. ; ? Haughton. 
)> II Arg. 2 Uods passant guordant Kt. on a chief of ilic 

last 3 eorercd cups or ,' Wyrall. 
" Ou a p^e that was left blank at the end of the Tractatua de Bastai-dis 
is the following coat of twelve quarteriogs : — 
" 1. Arg. 3 chaplets ^u. ; Lascelles. 

2. 6v. 3 luces haurient arg, ; Lucjr. 

3. Arg. 5 fusils in fess gu. ; Kewmarch, 

4. A.I!. 2 bars or; Burdett. 

5. Arg. a chevron between 3 lions' Leads erased gu, ; ? Rowclilfe. 

6. Az. 3 bucks tripping or ; Green. 

7. Gu. a chevron between 3 cross croBslets or, in chief a lion passant 
of the lost / Mablethorpe. 

8. For pale gu, and sa. a lion rampant arg. crowned or ; Bellers. 

9. Ae. a bendlet between 6 stars (or mullets) arj?. ,- HolboorHoby. 

10. Arg. 3 bars and iu chief as many mullets pierced sa. ; ? Haughton. 

11. ff u. 2 bars gemelles ary. a cliicf of the last ; Thornhill. 

12. As the 1st. 
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" lu the TiBitations of Notts in the joar 1614, preserTod in Nos. 1400 and 
1555 of the Uarl. Collection, &ro some pedigrees of this famil; of Ltucellcs. 
From the former it appears that George Laacellea of Elston, who msrried 
Add, daughter of Gerrsae Wyrrsll of Le*erBall, Yorkshire, was then living, 
Aud liad several children by her, the eldest son heing ten jeara of age ; so 
that the marriage may ho supposed to hare taken place about 1600. Nov 
it will bo remembered tliat Laacelles and Wjrrall b the last in order of the 
impaled coats, and therefore in all probability it was about that time the 
arms were added to this volume, for I find no other match of a Lascelloa 
with Wyrroll. The order in which the impaled coats occur each time, led 
me to expect they might indicate in rcgulsr succession the various marriages 
in a line of deacCnt of the Lascelles of Elston at that time, hut such does 
not appear to be the fact ; jet the pedigrees just mentioned account for 
most of the impalements and also of the quarterings that have been 
mentioned, A quartered coat, tricted iu the margin of the pedigree in 
No. 1400, consists of the same anus in the same order as in the <]nartered 
coat above described, with the exception of Lucy, Newmarch, and Thornhill; 
which probably, though claimed by Lascelics of Elston, wore not allowed 
by the heralds. 

" Seeing then the great probability that the addition of these various 
coats of arms was made about 1614 or a littlo earlier, there can hardly be 
a doubt that the then owner of the volume was the before-mentioned George 
Lascelles, Esq. of Elston, Notts. 

" In confirmation of this conclusion, I hare great pleasure in adding the 
following obliging communication from Mr. Hunter, who some years ago 
investigated the pedigree of this family. 

'"Dodsworth, in vol. v. p. 19, of his MSS. in the Bodleian, has a 
pedigree of Lassels, with this note : — This Petegre was drawn by George 
Laaceles of Kneton Com. Notts Ar. Antiquitat. studiosi (sic). I think there 
can hardly be a. doubt, that he means George Lassels of Elston, I6I4 (who 
married in 1597 Ann, daughter of Gervase Wyrrel, of Leveis&l), who was 
born in 1576, and died iu 1647 ; so contemporary with Dodsworth, though 
a little older. He had fifteen cliildren, one of whom was named George ; 
and it may be proper to add that he had a cousin german also named 
George, and an uncle George Lassels. His grandfather was also named 
George ; but he was a knight, and would have been bo dcEignsted by 
Dodsworth, had he been the George Lassels of iThom he spake. It is by 
for the most reasonable supposition, that he meant George of Elston in 
1614 ; and that be is the person who inserted the arms in Lord Ilcheatcr's 
Manuscript, ' 

" This George Loscelles, of Eneton, is in all probability the same as 
George LasceUes of Elston (see Thoroton, pp. 154 and 174). I am not 
able to connect him, however, with any Herefordshire family to account for 
the volume being in his possession ; nor can Lord Ilchester, I understand, 
ezplun how it came into the library at Melbury." 

The Earl of Ilghestbr also exhibited a small MS. Book, lettered 
" Standards taken in the civil wars," and containing a series of drawings 
of Comets used apparently by both sides in those wara. Wo hope at some 
future time to give a more detailed account of this volume. 

Mr. CsARLES Tdokeb described a remarkable ancient Conduit, of which 
romains have recently been discovered at Bxeter, and exhibited plans, 
scctioDB, aud details, which will form the subject of a memoir hereafter. 
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fln(iqii{lfr« uitt SSorU at ^rt ertitSftclI. 

By Mr. A. W. Fh*mks. — An iron Bword blndc enclosed in its Ironze 
BGabbard, the property of the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, by whose kind 
permissioD this intereBting weapon irai exhibited. It vas discovered in 
the year 1787, during aome extenBire works carried on for the purpose of 
deepening the bed of the riTer Withom. The river in its slow course to 
the sea depositfl a black mud, which aeemg to have the property of pre- 
serring any object that may be deposited in it. The blade is of iron, some- 
what blunt at the end, and has preserved the tang by which it woi joined 
to the handle. The scabbard is of bronze with little ornament ; at the 
upper end are a few curved lines and stippled work, and at the back a loop 
for suspension ; it bears considerable resemblance to the sword found in the 
Thames, now preserved in Lord Iiondesborough's museum, and engraved 
in Mr. C. Roach Smith's Collectanea. An engra^ng of the Witham 
sword may be found in o memoir by Dr. Georgo Pearson, in the Philo- 
sq)liical Transactions, 1796, p. 395. 

By Hr. Charles Tdokbb. — A drawing of a beautiful angular porch, 
formed by two arches of entrance at the Bouth~west end of the south aisle 
of the Parish Church of Awliscombo, in Devonshire. This porch was 
erected by Thomas Chard, the last abbot of Ford ; each arch is surmounted 
by a florid niche, and a third niohe is inserted in the face of the buttress 
forming the angle between the two arches, an unusual position for a statue. 
The poreh is embattled. There is a window of great beauty in (he 
Chantry Chapel erected by the same abbot. The deep mouldings of the 
arches are supported by corbelled heads, possibly porti^ts of the builders 
of the porch. The internal ceiling presents a very elegant example of 
groining, with finely executed bosses and ncfaly moulded ribs, uniting 
in a large central circular compartment, fonned by four quatrefoils and 
very delicate intermediate leaf tracery and faces. 

By Mr. Ootavius MonaAir, M.P. — A cocoa-nut mounted in silver-gilt. 
The nut is carved with subjects, divided into four oompartmenta by the 
ornamental bands of the mounting. In compartment 1, is a view of a 
building with two lofty towers, and an enclosed quadrangle before it ; in 
front is a piece of water, in the background are cocoa-nut trees. 2. A 
quadrnognlar building with comer towers, the centre rising into a square 
tower. It has water in front of it, and is approached by a bridge. 3. A 
coat of arms under a coronet, being Nassau with the qusrteriiigs of Cat- 
zenellabogen, Yianen, and Diets. 4. A portrait, enclosed in on oval 
medallion ; under it Q7A fatet orbis. The arms and portrait would 
seem to be those of John Maurice, Prince of Nassau- Siegen, one of the 
most valiant captains of his age. He was grandson of John Count of 
Nassau, called John Senior, chief of the branch of Nassau Dillenbourg. 
He was bom in 1604, and in 1636 was apptinted Captain-Qcneral of the 
Dutch settlements in Bratil, which by his judgment and bravery he 
extended and confirmed. In 1644 he returned to Holland, bringing with 
him a fleet laden with riches. He was received with great pomp, and in 
return for his services was appointed Governor of Wesel aud Oeneral-in< 
chief of the Dutoli cavalry. The Elector of Brandenburg made him grand 
master of the Teutonic Order, and governor of the Duchy of Cieves. 
He embellished the city of Cieves with a fine garden, and died 1679. Of 
the two views, the first represents most probably his residence in Brasil, 
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its tropical position being indicated hj tlie cocoa-nut trees. Tbe other, 
his rostdence in Holland, resembling greatly a Dutch chatenu. — A. tankard 
oFBiIfer-gi1t,'embo>sed nith Btrap-nork and buncbes of fruit. Ronnd the 
lower part is a pierced border, formed of letters principnlly Italic capitals, 
which are so inrolved as to be difficult to dcejpher. In front is a meda]- 
lion, representing a triple head over a caatle, and the motto, SapUtUia 
Ptteteritorum memoria et futnronm providentia, — A small silrer cup, 
resting on three cupids' heads : in the ornamentul border at the top are 
three medallions, in two of which are engraved coats of arms, in the other 
the date 1603. — A pectoral ornament, perhaps a rational, which was worn 
on some occasions bj ecclesiastics suspended from the neck. It is in tbe 
form of a quatrefoil, 4 inches in diameter. The front is ornamented with a 
small iforf carving of the CmciSzion, apparentlj of tbe eleventh or twelfth 
century ; around it ore fonr enamelled quatrefoils enclosing busts of saints, 
which resemble the work of the Sionnese enamellers of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; between them are set stones and pastes ; all these ornaments are 
fixed on gilt copper, which is ornamented with patterns in filigree. The 
central portion of the back consists of an engraving representing the great 
seal of the Emperor Wenceslaus (1378 to'1400]. The inscription is how- 
ever omitted. The engraving is reversed, as if the plate had been intended 
for printing impressions on paper. The remainder of the space is occupied 
by filigree similar to that in front. It seems difficult to assign any date lo 
this anomalous composition. 

By the Rev. Gkbtille J. Chester. — An impression from a seal 
formed of an amethyst set in silver, which is supposed to have been 
found in the neighbourhood of Diss, in Norfolk, a few years since. The 
amethyst, which is circular, is engraved with a sea-horse, and the silver 
setting is of pointed oval form ; above and below the stone are engraved 
the crescent and sun. The legend is as follows : 

-t- rob'ti. aioHv niL. siohahtib. 6 . maN?. 

(Roberti signum nil signontis nisi diguum). 

The handle is formed by n loop terminating in an elegant trifoUated 

ornament. It is engraved iu Mr. C. Roach Smith's Collectanea, vol. iv. 

pi. iviii. f. 6, and appears to be of the thirteenth century. 

By Hr. J. H. Le Keiix. — A bronze Chinese mirror, stamped at the 
back with six Chinese words, signifying that it was made during the 
period Siouen-te of the Ming Dynasty (a.d. 1426—1435). 

Aprils, 1858. 

Jaueb Yates, Esq., F.R.9., in the chair. 

The following communication was read from Hr. Albert Wat, ad- 
dressed to Hr. VuUiamy from Genoa. 

"I have received with much pleasure our last Joumal, which, thanks 
to the advantages now afforded by the extension of the ' Book Post ' to 
the Sardinian states, has reaehed me by the ordinary conveyances as 
readily as if I had been at homo. I am glad to perceive that the 
attention of onr society has been invited to a work of no common 
archeological interest, tiie Catalogue of the Uuscum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, of which the first portion only has been completed. It will 
not bo fully appreciated until the entire catalogue shall be before ns ; 
the more important class of Irish Antiquities, namely, those of gold. 
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BiWcr, and bronze, having been reserved for the second moietj of the 
work, trbich I trust msif spcedilj be oompleted ; but I sm iDformed that 
the IHsli Academj, slthoogh tho illostrations for tbia contioua^oii baTS 
been prepared, will not proceed with its publication, unless the sale of this 
first part should give sufficient encouragement. In the notice of Mr. Wilde's 
Catalogue, giTcn in our Journal, mention is made, I obaerre, of certain 
singular relics, of the class of ' Antiquities of Stone,' and peculiar, as 
I imagine, to IreUnd and to the vestern islands or shores of Scotland, ia 
whose earlj historj the labours of Irish missionaries ore so constantly 
found reconled. I see also that mention is made of a remarkable relic in 
that distiict, — tho egg of St. Uolios, as it is familiarlj termed by the 
peasants of Arran, where during mj eiplorations last summer in North 
Britain, I often heard the strange traditions still preserved in regard to the 
first Christian preacher in that island, the companion or contemporary, as it 
has been affirmed, of St, Columba. The talismanic stone to which I have 
referred has unfortunately been lost ; it existed until recent times, and it 
was first described by Uartin, in his Tour to the Western Islands, published 
in 1716, to which I may refertor the best statement of the strange popular 
belief in regard to the efficacy of the relic. He observes that he saw in 
Arran a valuable curiosity — the stone globe of St. Molingus (or Molioa), 
who was chaplain to McDonald of the Isles. ' It is a green stone, about 
the bigness of a goose egg ; the virtus is to remove stitches from the ude. 
If the patient dies, the stone removes out of the bed of its own accord.' 
The natives, Martin also states, used the stone for purposes of solemn 
adjaration. ' Also in battle, if thrown in front of an enemy, they will lose 
courage and run.' McDonald of the Isles always carried the stone with 
him, and victory was always on bis side, when he threw it among the 
enemy. The custody of it was the privilege of the family called Clan 
Chattan, alias Mac Intosb, andent followers of McDonald. This singular 
vestige of an ancient superstition has been mentioned by Pennant and by 
several writers on the Western Hebrides, as also in the new Statistical 
Account of Scotland, and by our friend Mr. Cosmo Innes, in his valuable 
'Origines Parochiales.' 1 am not aware, however, that any detailed 
account of the numorons objects of a similar class, either existing, or of 
which record has been preserved, has been published ; and the Incidental 
mention of them in the notice of Mr. Wilde's Catalogue in our Journal, has 
suggested the desire to call the attention of our archaeological frienda to 
the subject. In Ireland, such relics appear to have been not uncommonly 
found preserved npon altars, or at the foot of an ancient cross, or near some 
other site associated with the earliest introduction of Christianity. 

" They were (observes the learned Dr. Petrie in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Aoadomy) held in the highest veneration by the peasantry, as 
having belonged to the founders of churches, and were used for a variety 
of superstitions purposes, as the curing of diseases, taking oaths upon them, 
&c. I am not awaro that there has bean any suggestion given in regud 
to tlie origin of such a superstition ; it appears, however, not improbable 
that such stones may have derived a certain veneration as aocred objects, 
from the circumstance of their having been brought by pilgrims from holy 
places in Italy or Palestine. There still exists at Ardmoro, Covnty 
Waterford, a black stone regarded as having been brought miraculously to 
the founder of the ohurcb, St. Deglan, by an angel, whilst ho wns perform- 
ing moss in a church on hia tray from Rome. Mention occurs, I may 
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observe, in' inventories of e&cred relics in chtirchea in England, of pebbles 
from the Desert where our Lord vras tempted by SabiD to convert stones into 
bread (petrta de QuaranteniL), and various petrified objects ore still found 
in the east, which are preserved bj pilgrims with a certain renenttion. 
Examples are indeed without number of the presentation of various relics raro 
or intrinsically valuable, which in medieval times it was customary to deposit 
on the altars, or to suspend in some other- conspicnous position in churches. 
Of these, none perhaps was more frequent tban the Ovum Grifonis, the 
Egg of the Grjpe or QrifELn, doubtless the production of the Ostrich ; and it 
occurs often in our early church inventories. I was struck with the sight 
not many days since of such a QrifGn's egg, as also of a cocoa-nut and 
sundry other exo^o relics, appended to the tie-beam of a simple little 
chapel near Mentone, on the Maritime Alps, 

" Relics of this description, however, brought from foreign parts were, as it 
wonld appear, merely suspended with a certain feeling of pious veneration, 
whereas the peonliar stones which occur in Ireland, and of which several 
examples existed in the western parts of Scotland, were directly associated 
vrith the introduction of Christionit}', and have invariably been regarded as of 
tolismanic or healing virtue. Amongst the most remarkable instances per- 
haps, illustrative of this ancient superstition, might he noticed the Bed 
Stone of St. Columba, resembling an orange ; as also the White Stone, 
which Adamnan, his biographer, has described as taken by Columba out of 
the River Ness, in North Britain. It was long used for curing diseases, 
by drinking water in which it had been plunged. 

" Uany curious particulars regarding this subject may be found in Dr. 
Reeve's invaluable edition of the Life of St. Columba by Adsmnan, recently 
published by the Irish Archaeological Society. In some instances these 
talismanic objects are formed of highly polished rock crystal, and they may 
have been originally used for purposes of Divination, as in the Magic 
Mirror. One of the most remarkable, as I believe, is the Crystal Qlobe, 
still in possession of the Marquis of Waterford. There la a tradition that 
it was brought from the Holy Land by one of the Le Poer hmily in the time 
of the Crusades. This crystal is at the present time eagerly sought after 
to be placed in a running stream, through which cattle diseased are driven 
backwards and forwards, in order to oEbot a cure ; or the ball ia placed in 
the water given them to drink. 

" I shall be pleased if these hasty notes on a subject of some interest in 
connection with ancient Folk-lore may prove acceptable to our Society at 
the next Meeting, and more especially if they should lesd to any further 
investigation. I regret that the unfavourable weather for some weeks past 
has prevented my pursuing any enquiries into local antiquities in this part of 
the country, which might claim the attention of the Institute. I must hov> 
ever advert to a volume of no ordinary archaeological and historical interest, 
produced in this citj in the course of last year. It is due to the exertions 
of a very able local antiquary, Signer Banohero, one of the most active 
members I believe of the Academy founded for the extension of Historical 
Enquiries in this country, and who bad previously published an extensive 
series of Collections on the Public Monuments of Genoa, as also a Mono- 
graph on the History of the Cathedral. His last production comprises the 
Bronze Tablet discovered near Genoa in 1£>06, and recording an award in 
regard to the boundaries of the Geiiuenses, about 140 years previouslj to 
the Christian era. An admirable facumile is given of tiua rtJuable menu- 
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ment, now preserred in the Fdaca of tbe Uunicipality at GenoK. The 
second Bubject, of which Signor Bftnohere bu giren a heautifiil cagraTiDg, 
is the Pallium, or altar haagiog of silit embroidered in gold, prcaorved in 
the aame Palace. It represents the chief events ia the life of St. Laurence, 
and is re^rded as a production of the Byzantine artificers of the thirteenth 
eeoturr, and the gift of the Emperor Michael Paleologus. 

" With these subjects of an earlier period, the volume nhlch I have 
mentioned comprises the entire Cartulary of the Privileges and Grants bj 
Ferdinand and Isabella to Christopher Columbus, from the precious manu- 
script in possession of the Hunicipalitj, as also facsimiles of three original 
letters from Columbus ; these remarkable documents appear to be ^ted 
nith the greatest care, and the volume which thus presents a memorial of 
the various precious possessions of the Municipality of Genoa, is an acces- 
sion of unusual interest and value to archaeological literature." 

Mr. PoTHTEB offered the folloning observatrons upon the ancient sign, 
eihibited by permission of Messrs. Gosling, and which, when such appen- 
dages were general in London, hung in front of their banking house, in 
Fleet Street : — " It is an upright oval tablet, about 2 feet high, and painted 
with the three squirrels, still extant over Messrs. Gosling's door ; from both 
sides being alike, and from the irons remaining on the upper edge, it may 
be inferred that it swung like other signs of the period, on a bracket over- 
hanging the street. These irons, however, cannot have been any part of a 
hinge, but must have been attached to the iron work, forming the hinge and 
secured by moveable keys, and it was probably put up and taken down 
daily. This probability is strengthened by the fact that the material of the 
painted tablet is solid silver, and hence, no doubt, its preservation. It is 
difficult to suggest any reason for the use of this costly metal, unless for the 
purpose of gilding it, but the ground ia now yolloiv paint, and has been so 
since 1723, which date the tablet bears on one side. It is therefore pro- 
bable that it was only repainted at that period, and that it may be really as 
old as the establishment of the firm. The ancestors of Messrs. Gosling 
were eminent goldsmiths in 1674, when a payment to them is recorded of 
£640 8s. for gold lace bought by the Dochesa of Cleveland (see Timbs' 
Curiosities of London, p. 308], and it is a significant fact that the lady's 
lace was paid for out of the Secret Service money. This relic was only 
lately discovered, having lain in obscurity ever since it was dismounted from 
its original position." 

A communication was read relating to an ancient gravestone, apparency 
of the thirteenth century, still remuning in the church-yard of Bredon, 
Worcestershire. The upper portion of the cross appeared to terminate in 
an miusud manner, which was looked upon by the writer as symbolical 
of the person hnried beneath, 

aniiquftieri antt 9BprU at eirt (Syfilltittts. 

By Mr. J. Irvini:. — An iron spear-head, 51 inches in length, and a bone 
implement, slightly curved, toothed at one end and with a rounded tennina- 
Uou at the other ; on one side are engraved three sets of concentric circles ; 
length 6^ inches. Both trerc found in a camp on Hnmden Hil!, near Monta- 
cute, Somersetshire (ace Archaeologia, vol. xxi., p. 39). The comb appears 
to belong to the same class of ancient relics as that found near the church of 
Staawick, Yorkshire, with a human skull and heads of the los longi/rons. 
(See Catalogue of the Museum, York meeting of the Institute, p. 6). 
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Similar comba of bone have boen found at tbe Castle Hill, Tbetford, as 
deaoribed hj Dr. Stukeloy. A repreaentntion of ooe found iti the Roman 
baths at Hunnum, ib given in Hodgson's History of 
Northumberland, part ii., to). iii>, p. 319. Another, 
found iu a circular fort in the Orliue; Islands, 
ia figured in the Archaeologia Scolics, toI. iii., 
pi. T. AIbo, a Roman urn of grey-coloured ware, 
found in the £eld called "The Court Close," on 
tbe north side of the church at Mardea Nentonn, 
Dorset, in 1857. At the time of its discovery it con- 
laioed bonea supposed to be human. 

By Mr. A. W. Franks. — A small stone celt, re- 
presented in tbe accompanying woodcut ; it iras 
I obtuoed by Mr. Burgon, at Sardia in Lydia, in 
1811. The matevial appeared to be hteniaUte or 
basalt, and in form and general appearance it 
bore considerable resemblance to the stone celta 
cwttomdinLydtL ^f jhe British Islands. Some very amall objects 
of the same kind were diacorered at Nineveh by 
Mr. Layard, and have been considered by some archaiologists as the imple- 
ments with which the cuneiform icscriptiona were engraved on term cotto. 
Matrices and Iuprbssiohb op Seals. — By the Lord Bratbrooks. Ten 
matrieea, one of them being of lead, the others are of brass, and of the 
thirteenth, or earliest part of the fourteenth century. 1. Leaden matrix, 
bearing the device of an eagle, with the legend — sioilltu martini db 
CORHHTLLE. — 2. Matrix of circular form : a siz-petaled flower ; a' wilu' 
8ELEK ; DE : SEBBI, — S. Fainted oval ; beariog a figure of St. Feter, with 
the legend — Bavhote petri ora. — 4. Pointed oval, found at Debden, 
Essex ; device, a tonsured bead, seen in pro61e, a star over it ; oafvt 
BERVi DEI. This inscription has occurred on other seals, and it was 
noticed on the ficUtious matrix of stone described in this Journal, vol. x. 
p. 68. 5. Circular; device, a lion sleeping; wAce VE so man. This 
singular device, usually accompanied by the legend — Wake me no man— 
liaa occurred frequently on seals of the fourteenth century which have 
been produced at the meetings of the loatituto ; its significatioa hoa not 
been hitherto explained. — 6. Circular ; two figures, probably a rude 
representation of the Annunciation ; ave uaria. — 7. Circular j the Holy 
Lamb; eccb aohvs. — 8. Circular; two hands conjoined; a fleur-do-lys 
over them ; i^l ahi avet. This device occurs frequently on the " Love- 
seala " of the fourteenth century. — 9. Circular ; a flower (?) of four 
petals ; LGL aua avet. — 10. — Circular ; a horse saddled and bridled ; 
s' . . B . B (name indistinct) bobshau. 
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Notices of act^aeoIOBital fublitation?. 

THE HI8T0ET, ARCBITECTURB, AND ANTIQUITIES OP THE CATHE- 
DRAL CHURCH OF ST. CANICE, KILKENNY. By th« Ekv, Jamu 
GitiTBa, A.E, Mid Jobs Q. ADsmrtrs Pbu. Dublin : HtxlgM, Smith, and Co. 
1697. *U>. WithmanjIUutnlioos. 

It la nitlt eepecial gratification that ire iavite the attention of arcliftoo- 
logiBts to the completioa of thig important contribution towardB the History 
of Eccleeiutical Architecture in the siiter kingdom. The invealigation of 
the architectural monuments of Ireland, more parUculai-Iy of those which 
exemplify the peculiaritlea of the later periods of Mediaral Art, has 
hitherto been very imperfectly pursued ; vrhilat the attention of antiquaries 
has been almost exctusirely devoted to the cramination of those remarkable 
atmctures of an earlier ago, around which a cloud of mysteriouB obscurity 
prevailed. Whilst, however, the paramount interest of the more ancient 
antiquities of Ireland must bo fully recognised, and the archaeological 
student anticipates with hopeful expectation the results of that scientific 
and intelligent course of inquiry with which theao important vestiges have 
in recent times been approached, we perceive with satisfaction the increasing 
disposition to investigate the numerous remains of Ecclesiastical, Domestic, 
and Military Architecture, as also the relics of modieral times, and to place 
them in their true light as valuable subsidiary materials for the history of 
the sister kingdom. 

The irork nnder consideration is the first monograph of its class, as we 
believe, produced in Ireland, presenting a detailed Architectural History of 
one of the more important Ecclesiastical structares in (liat country.' In 
former volumes of this Journal the notice of our readers was called to 
certain valuable works which have thrown much light on the obscure origin 
and intention of the Round Towers, as also on the peculiarities of con- 
struction to be observed in earlier buildings destined for sacred uses. Wo 
revert with satisfaction to the interesting volume on the " Practical 
Geology and ancient Architecture of Irelnnd," produced by Mr. Wilkinson, 
and noticed in this Journal (vol. ii. p. 93), as also to the moro elaborate 
and erudite treatise by Dr. Petrie, " The Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Ireland, anterior to the Anglo-Norman ini'asion ; comprising an Essay on 
the Origin and Uses of the Round Towers of Ireland," To tbo latter, the 
most important oontnbutiou probably to Archmological Literature, which 
has been achieved in recent times, the attention of our readers was also 
formerly invited (Journal, vol. iii. p. 166], nor would we here omit to remind 
thom of the useful " Handbook of Irisli Antiquities," for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Wakeman, noticed in this Journal (toI. v. p. 241) and 

' The History uid Antiquitiss of St. produced in Ireland with a sp«ds] viaw 

Fatfick'i Cathednl, Dublin, privately to the Illustration of Cathedral Antiqui- 

printed by Mr. W. Houok Haaon in 1620, ties in that country. 
may be cited as the only other vrock 
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eomprtBiDg « concise account of various eccleiiaatical retnaina of vsrioiu 
clastes, the oratories and churcheH of a verj early age ; the hermitageB 
and peculiar ttructurea associated with the first preachers of the Chriatian 
faith in Ireland ; u also notices of the cathedrals and conventual churches. 
Of the latter, Ireland presents numerous remarkable buildings, well 
deserving of careful claesification as materials for the History of Irish 
EccleBiasttoal Architecture, throughout tlie progress of its successive 
developments. To the authors of the beautifully illustrated volume beforo 
us, we are indebted for an exemplification of the style of the thirteenth 
century, as adopted in Ireland, and vrith scarcely any admixture of later 
periods. " The Early-Engiish style of Qothic Architectnre (Mr. Graves 
observes), having been fully developed ere the Cathedral of St. Canice was 
commenced, and the germs of the lighter and more ornate, although not 
more elegant architectural fashion, aptly termed Becorated, not having 
made their appearance before its completion, the structure affords a good 
and chaste example of a pure and beautiful period." Page 65. 

The volume commences with introductory observations on the earliest 
Christian institutions of Ossory, the monastic communities of Seir-Kieran 
and Aghabo, supposed to have served in torn as the toother churches of the 
diocese ere Kilkenny became the cathedral city. Mr. Qraves reserves, 
however, the full discussion of this subject, with the intention hero 
announced of producing a separate work devoted to the history of the 
bishops and see of Oasory. Of Aghabo, founded in the sixth century by 
Canice, the intimate companion of the Apostle of the Ficts, on the model of 
St. ColumbkiUe's Monastery at lona, and repeatedtyptundered and destroyed, 
to rise again with renewed vitality, scarcely a vestige can now be traced. 
Oar author proceeds, in the second chapter, to trace the origin and growth 
of the cathedral oity, from the fane or cell of St, Canice, whence the name of 
Kilkenny is supposed to be derived, and the successive churches of timberj 
probably, recorded to have been destroyed by fire in the bitter contentions 
of the Irish chieftains, duriug the eleventh and tivetfth centuries, until the 
construction of a more durable fabric subsequent to the English conquest, 
and the acquisition of the seigniory of Leinster and kiogdom of Ossory by 
Strongbow. From that period may be dated the importance of Kilkenny ; 
the erection of the castlo appears to have been completed towards the close 
of the twelfth century, the see of Ossory being transferred from Aghabo 
about the same period, during the time of Hugh de Rous, "primus Anglicus 
Episcopus Ossoriensis." Mr. Graves has shown satisfactory grounds for 
his conclusion that the foundation of the existing church of St. Canice 
occurred not long after the year 1202 ; previously to that period the site 
had indeed been occupied by a parish church of some importance, and the 
erection of a more stately fabric had probably commenced under the 
predecessors of Bishop Hugh de Mapilton (1251-56), who is recorded to 
have been the chief benefactor to the work, whilst its completion is assigned 
to GaofTry St. Leger, about the year 1260. In the following century con- 
siderable damage appears to have occurred through the fall of the belfry, . 
and tho consequent ruin of the choir : the cathedral did not recorer from 
this catastrophe till after 1354, nhcn Richard de Ledrede, Bishop 
of Ossory, restored and adorned the structure, introdncing especially 
painted gloss windows of remarkable beauty, " inter quas enitnit fenestra 
orientalia, opere tarn eximio adoriiata, ut in universa Hibernia par ei non 
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The BubtequeDt historj of Eilkcony Cutliedral, irltli manj fusts of loCftt 
interest, is giTen in detiut bj our author, who proceeds in the succeeding 
chapter to a careful dGscription of the architectural featores, the portion of 
the volume which will be regarded bj many of our readers as the most 
attroctire and valuable. An accurate gronnd-plan oecompaDies this d»- 
acription, which is likewise illustrated hj numerous woodcuts from drawings 
bj the skilful pencil of Ur. Graves. Of these illustrations we are enabled 
through his kindness and the obliging permission of the publishers, to place 
several interesting examples before our readers. The general plan is that 
of n Latin cross, having chapels and other buildings clustering north and 
Boulli of the choir. Amongst the«e there formerlj existed, near the 
north-east angle of the choir, the cell of an anchorite. It is thus men- 
tinned in a HS. description of the cathedral, written in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. "In aquilonari. latere chori contigua muro cxterioii 
eoclesln hterebat cella anochoretica, ex qua per fonestellam lapideam, qnn 
inibi posita erat ad deitcrum cortiu summi altaris, nempe a parte Evan- 
gelit, divioa mysteria dum peragerentur prospicere poterat inclusus Ana- 
choreto." The foundations of this chamber exist : its floor was nearly four 
feet beioT the level of the choir; there is a niche in the choir wall 
approached by steps, and this recess probably, as Hr. Qravea observes, wonld 
be found to contain the fenetUXla, or " low-side window." There is also 
a cavity apparently for a fireplace, and rude lockers or niches. The learned 
writer of the MS. " De Ossoriensi Ditescesi," above cited, states that in 
the Cathedrals of Armagh and Lismore, as also in many other churches in 
Ireland, there were cells for anchorites ; and ho adverts to the uninteiv 
rupted succasuon of inmates of tlie cell at Fore, of which he proposed to 
give an account, adding — "ex ilia occaeione inseremas regulas vitte 
Anoohoreticn, tomillos quce olim oonsoriptra erant, quam qute hoc tempore 
observantur, iu ista qura nunc superest Anaehoresi." 

The anchorage at Fore, as we are informed by Mr. Graves, still remains, 
and it is to be regretted that the promised RegnUs should not have been 
preserved. We may, however, refer our readers to tjie Notice of " The 
Ancren Riwle," in this Journal, vol. xi. p. 194, where much inforraation 
may he found regarding the peculiar usages of ascetic devotees of the 
class in question, during the thirteenth century. Some interesting par- 
ticulars are given by Mr. Graves relating to a stratum of fragments of 
painted glass found in clearing out the " anker-house," and which, aided 
by the experience and acute discernment of our friend Mr. G. Winston, he 
was enabled to pronounce to be relics of the far-famed windows placed in 
tho Cathedral by Bishop de Lodrede, c. 1354, as before mentioned. The, 
condition of this remarkable cUbrit presents a striking evidence of the 
reckless devastation to which the ecclesiastical monuments of Ireland had 
been subjected. " It would Appear (says Mr. Graves) that the spoliators 
hod a keen eye to profit, as the remains of a large wood fire, amounting to 
nearly a horse load of charcoal, was dose at hand, into which the gloss 
when torn down from the windows, had evidently been cast for the purpose of 
melting out the load which bound it together. If ere wei'o found lumps of 
conglomerato matter composed of melted glass, lead, and charcoal. Tho 
quan^ty of gloos discovered was considerahle " (page 71). The colours 
were of considerable brilliancy : a plate in tinted litaograpliy displays some 
of the characteristic details of ornament which have been assigned by Mr, 
Winston to the fourteenth century. 
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After a bnef notice of the vestiges of decorative pavements of impressed 
tiles, which appear to be of comparntiyely rare occurrence in Ireland, Mr. 
Graves proceeds to examine in minute detail the architectural features of 
the catliedral, and his descriptions, with the beautiful illustrations executed 
chiefly from his own drawings, present an interesting subject of study to 
the ecclesiologist. We recognise throughout a general conformity to the 
peculiarities of the Early English style -as developed in our own country, and 
a remarkable resemblance in the mouldings, the treatment of sculptured 
foliage and other decorative euricbmente, to the details of a similar class in 
England, at Salisbury Cathedral for instance, and other contemporary struc- 
tures. Amongst the accompanying illustrations is represented a portion of 
the western ebtrance, one of the most elaborately decorated features of the 
fabric. It consists externally of a pointed arch, with two doorwaya beneath, 
the heads of whloh are cinque-foiled. The arch is enriched with tvro 
orders of mouldings deeply undercut (section, fig. 2], The tympanum is 
occupied by a recessed and quatrefotled panel, within which was placed 
some sculptured figure, probably the Virgin and Infant Saviour. Fig. 3 
gives the section of the moulding of this part : the spaces at each side are 
ornamented with figures of angels, kneeling in adoration, and bosses of 



foliage, one of which is Sgured in the woodcuts. The entrance door of the 
north transept, however, is perhaps the most interesting feature of its kind 
in the church, and of this through Mr. Giavcs' kindness we ore enabled to 
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plue ft repreBentation before our readers. It preBents tlie Gomewhat 
anomalona feature of a round arch beneath a pointed one, but it will be 
obserred that the oraameots are throughout atrictl; Early BngUsh in their 
eboraeter, consisting of an attached and filleted roll of large size, banded 
at ihort interralB, and carried round the jamba and arch continuoualj, 
Tbi> remarkable doorway, baTing been conatructed of soft sandstone, has 
suffered much from time ; it is here figured from a careful restoration 
drawn with scmpulous fidelity by Mr. Graves, and we must refer our readers 
to the pages of his instructive volume for more precise information regard- 
ing the details, mouldings, &c., of which sections will be found at p. 104. 
Such defiationa from the usual types of form are not without parallel in 
our own country. The fine fJoor-wsy of the south transept at Beverley 
Uinster, it will be remembered, presents a circular arch, finqked on either 
side by one of acutely-pointed form ; the double apertures under the central 
arch being likewise pointed. In some features of its design the door at 
Kilkenny recalls certain examples which occur in North Britiun, and 
especially a. very beautiful doorway amongst the ruins of KiLwinning 
Abbey, Ayrsbire. 

The limits of this notice will permit us only to take a pasnng glance at 
many matters of interest t^ which the researches of our friend Mr. Graves 
and his able fellow-labourer Mr. Prim have be«n addressed. Before 
closing, however, the review of the ardiltectuni liw^on of the subject, 
we may invite attention to the curious example i4 itncient stall-work of 
Kilkenny marble, figured at p> 75, and traditionally termed " St, Kieran'a 
chair," as also to the font, considered by our author to be coeval with the 
cathedral. It is of square form, the sides fluted, the bowl cylindrical, and 
it is supported by five short shafts in the style of the Early English age. 
Similar fonts exist in two neighbouring churches of that period. The 



Font, dthadnl Chimb of BL Cuilu, KUkauny. 

square type, with five sustaining columns, is very familiar to us in 
this conntiy, amongst examples of the Norman or the Transitional period ; 
the Anted ornament is comparatively rare, the sides being more usually 
worked with shallow arched panels. Amongst other minor features we 
may bere noticed the aumbrey, of rather unusual fashion, in the "Parish 
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Church," a chapel on the eaat side of ihe north trenBept. There is in the 
south V&II a large and deep round-arched panel, the intention of which is 
not easily discovered ; its lower part is about six feet from the floor, and 
directlj beneath the centre of it is inserted an aumbrey, here figured. We 



Aumbny In the Puiih Church, KlUncny Cathsdnl. 

hare not met with any example precisely resembling this in its embattled 
or gradated character. 

In the fourth chapter the author proceeds to describe the round tower 
which now stands near the eastern gable-buttress of the southern transept. 
The position of these singular pillar-towers, found in close proximity to so 
many of the ancient churches of Ireland, was generally so arranged as to 
be near the door in the wttt gable, and here likewise the traces of the old 
chorch of St. Canice show that the tower stood near the south-west angle. 
In regard to t^e purpose of those remarkable structures Mr. Grares observes 
that " although we do not hold the subject to have been completely 
oleared of the doubt and mystery with which it has been so long shrouded, 
yet we avow ourselves to have been conviaced by the able and learned 
author of the Inquiry into the Origin and UscB of the Kound Towers of 
Ireland, that these structures are of a date posterior to the introduction of 
Chriatianlty into this Island, and that they are, what Gimldus Cambrensls 
termed them mere than six centuries ago,' ' lurres ecelesiailicce.' " The 
date of this fine example is placed by Mr. Graves between the sixth and 
the ninth centuries : possibly it msy have been erected as early as the 
times of St. Canice himself, who lived to the close of the sixth century. 
The removal of the accumulated earth from the external base, and of a 
mass of rubbish from the interior, including a stratum of guano of birds, 
which sold for 5L, brought to light some remarkable evidence in regard to 
the Rte and construction of the foundations. The masonry had been laid 
on a black and yielding mould, from which protruded beyond the base- 
course externally human bones in an east and west direction ; and within 
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the tower, the lowest deposit having been cleared away, a lajer of stones 
rasembling a paTeinent was found extonding over a considerable portion of 
the internal area, on a level with the external baee-course. The limits of 
the nnpaved part of the area is shown in the annexed diagram by a dotted 
line. On removing this 

pavement human skele- ^ 

tons were found, depo- 
sited according to tbe 
usual Christian usage, 
with the feet to the east ; 
and in one of these intor- 
ments the remains (^ two 
children appeared, which 

had been buried in a ^ ^ 

wooden coffin. Upon 
such a treacherous base 
had the foondations of 
the tower rested ! These 
facts, however, which 
have obviously an impor- 
tant hearing upon the 
oooauonal occnrrence of 
human remains within the 
buildings of this class, here ^ 

claim attontion specially piu miutnOlnc the BiMntlon at ths Bound Tonr. 

as supplying nndeniahle 

proof that 3ie tower had been erected upon ground previously used as 
a cemeteiy, in all probability a Christian burial-place, as Ur. Graves is 
disposed to conclude from the position of the bodies. The arguments 
which he has adduced in bia detailed treatise on this structure, and 
bis admirable representations of the constructive peculiarilies, the door, 
windows, &c., deserve the careful consideration of all who take interest in 
the vetcala quceilio, so ably handled by Dr. Petrie in bis " Inquiry," 
before eitod. 

In the second section of the work before us will be found an elaborato 
dissertation on tbe sepulchral memorials still existing in the Cathedral 
church of St. Canice. They are exceedingly numerous and varied in 
character i one effigy only of the thirteenth century has been preserved ; it 
may represent Bishop Rc^er of Wexford, who died in 1 289 ; and it appears 
to be sculptured with unusual individuality of expression. It may deserve 
observation, that to the head of the pastoral staff a drapery or in/ula 
is appended, and that the prelate's feet are covered only by sandals, open 
at Uie toes and over the instops, where these comparatively homely shoes 
are bstened by small buckles. Tbe incised slabs bearing effigies traced 
in outline, as also slabs with foliated crosses, many of them displaying also 
symbols, inscriptions, &c., occur in great variety. In several of the monu- 
mental portraitures of early date, the deceased is representod with the 
hands upraised in a pecnliar gesture, their palms being shown, and the 
thumbs brought near together, as in figures of St. Prancis receiving the 
ttigtiu^. It may be intoresting to the collector of sepulchral brasses to 
be infonned that traces of memorials of that description, at the present 
time of the greatest rarity in Ireland, were found in the cathedral. Mr, 
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GravBH hu giren (p. 129) notei of a fev Irish bruses formerlj to be seen 
in other churches ; the onlj existing speoimens are in St. Pfttrick's 
Cathednl, Dublin. The tomba, however, moBt desorving of conBideratim, 
presented to us in Mr. Graves' " Montanmtarium," ore doubtless the 
effigies in armour, commemor&tiTe of persons of the noble house of Ormonde, 
find of other families of knighOj condition. 

The peculiar fashions of military costume in Ireland during the Uiddle 
Ages present certain anomalies deserving of special notioe, as compared 
with contomporaty usages in other European countries. The precise 
nature of the military equipment of the Irish, from the fourteenth century, 
and throughout the period when defences of mail gave place to plate- 
aimonr, presents a subject of great obscurity, the elucidation of which 
would require all that acute observation and indefsUgable research which 
Mr. Hewitt has shown in his very useful treatise on the Armour and 
Weseona of the earlier period. One Taluable source of information, of 
which he has so advantageoasly availed himself, is very scanty in the sister 
kingdom ; we allude to the sepulchral effigies which occur in profuse 
variety in England, Germany, and other Continental states, presenting for 
the most part evidence of undeniable authenticity. The examples of monu- 
mental sculptures, however, comparatively rare as they may be in Irdand, 
are not less deserving of careful inrcstigstion, and a very interesting feature 
of the work under consideration consists of the ungulor illustradons of 
military costume, presented to our notice amongst the sepulchral memorials 
which are preserved in the church of St. Canioe. Of these curious sculp* 
turvs, the author's kindness has enabled us to place before onr readers the 
representations which accompany this notice. Effigies of the earlier age, — 
the period of muled defences, are of the greatest rarity in Ireland, one of 
the best-preserved examples as we believe being the monumental figure at 
Goshel, published by Ur. Du Noyer in this Journal (vol. ii., p. 125). We 
have been indebted to the kiudnese of the same talented arcbteolt^st for 
our knowledge of another example, of a much later age, the memorial of 
Thomas Butler, at Clonmel, figured in this Journal from a drawing by 
Ur. Du Noyer. (See vol. iii., p. 165.) The effigies which exist at Kil- 
kenny present various features of close resemblance to that lost mentioned. 
In most of them, as shown by the accompanying woodcuts, we find the same 
peculiarities, — the camail of unusual length, the body-armour formed of 
narrow over-lapping plates, or splints, the skirt of mall, the visored head- 
piece, of unusually lofty proportions, with certain other details of military 
costume rarely if ever found in monumental effigies in England. Tho 
first example occurring in Ur. Graves' Classification is the monument 
attributed to Jmbos, ninth Earl of Ormonde, who died in 1546 ; the effigy 
ii placed upon an altar tomb, the sides of which are enriched with statuettes 
of the Apostles. The armour closely resemhlea that of the figure at 
Casbel, before mentioned. The accompanying woodcut represents another 
curious effigy of the same period ; it rests on an altar tomb, bearing an 
inscription to the memory of James Schorthats, who caused it to be erected 
in 1507, some years previously to his decease. The body-armour in this 
example is highly curious, consisting of plates of metal riveted to each 
other in bands, and possibly affixed to a garment of quilted cloth or of 
leather, such as may have been termed "plated doublets," in tho 
Instructions given by Sutcliffe.' Armour of this description is very 

= The Prwtice of Armes. Loudon, 1593, pp. 23, 163, 
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rarely ahawa in moDumeaUl sculpture, but it is cotDparalirdj of frequent 
oocurrence in illuminationB. Mr. Hewitt h&s kindir pointed out a good 
example in Cott MS. Nero, E. 2, fol. 124, executed in" the fifteenth ceatuc7, 
la this dratring the tegulated garment reaches to the middle of the thigh, 
as in the effigy of Schorthals ; the legs above the kuees being pro- 
tected by mailed breeches, instead of the short skirt of mail, seen in that 
figure. As armour for the neck it may be seen in Sloane US. 346, and 
in Roy. MS. 16 G, VI., fol. 304. A skirt of smaU plates thus cm- 
bined may be noticed in the sepulchral brass of Sir Waiter Uantdl 
(1487) figured in this Journal, vol. ix., p. 300; and their use in 
defences for the haoda and feet is sbofrn in the efBgjr of Sir Humphry 
Littlebury (Stothard, pi. 75 ; compare also portions of the effigy at Ash, 
ibid. pi. 61). The curious effigy at Newton Solney, Derbyshire, described 
by Ur. Hewitt in this Journal, vol. vii., p. 367, ha£ the beel of the 
sabatyn formed with little plates, riveted probably, aa be observes, on 
leather, while the fore part of the foot is furnished with splints. Ha 
informs us tittA he has not found any effigy showing the use of such umour 
for the body, as illustrated by the remarkable example at Kilkenny. Our' 
readers will not fail to notice the escutcheons iatroduced nesr the head of 
the figure of SchorthaU ; one of them is charged with the emblems of the 
Pasiion, the other bears the arms of the deceased. 

By tho ftiendly permission of Mr. Graves we are enabled to give two 
other illustrations of the military equipment, used by the Irish in the 
sixteenth century, and exemplifying the combination of defences retained in 
use long after they had given place to novel fashions in other countries. 
The accompanying woodcuts represent the effigies of Piers, Earl of Ormonde, 
who died in 1539, and his countess. The armour of his son, James, £arl 
of Ormonde, (i! the tomb before noticed is rightly attributed to him) is 
identical with that here shown as worn by his father. The body-armour of 
splints is found in both examples, the same pointed basinet, and long osmul, 
furnished with round plates on the shoulders.' At each side of the head 
is carved the Ormonde crest, a falcou. The head of the countess is 
supported by angels ; she wean the homed head-dresR, and reticulated 
creniine enclosing the hair, fashions to vogue in England during the time 
of Henry VI., at least a century previous to the date of these monumental 
portraitures. The use of a skirt of narrow horiiontal plates, or taces, had 
long previously been in vogue for the protection of the iiips and thighs, and 
poruons of o^er defences had been constructed in like manner ; giving 
facility of movKuent to the joints, to the hands or feet. We have not 
found, however, any other example of body armour of this description 
extending, as in the effigies under conaideration, below the waist : the usual 
fashion of a suit of splints is shown by that figured in Skelton's Illustra- 
tions of the Goodrich Court Armory, vol. i. pi. xxx. Suits on this prinoipio 
were called by the French icremuet, from their resemblance to t, lobster, 
but although conveniwt in giving great facility of movement, an inevitable 
disadvantage must have prevented their general adoption. The lamea of 
the breast-plate could not, from its convexity, allow the body to bend 

I Theaa ■honlder-pUta* occur od the IU2. ^ Samuel Ueyriok, ibid. p. 86, 

et&gj of * knight ftC Lnak, Co. Dublio, lupposra such platw to be idautioal with. 

liguFed in Walker' < Beuy on tfa« Dress certein pieoea of armour termedc^meii^ 

of th« Irish, pL xiL, and in Uefrick's Tbii eiplanatioD, however, ntsy appear 

Cri^wl Enquiry, rot. iL p. 95; edit queitionable. 
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forirs.rd unless thej overl&pped npnards, &nd this lendared them liable to be 
etinick into and torn asunder b; tlie martel de fer. 

The last example which wc liave here to notice is eren mora remarkable 
than those already described, in regard to the use of mail at a period when 
defences of that nature had been abandoned in other ptirts of Europe. The 
effigy of Sir John Grace, of Courtslown, here figured, represents him in the 
body armour of splints, the rest of his person being wholly protected bj 
mail, with the exception of the Tisorcd basinet, gen ouil I ^res, and sollerets. 
The hands are bared, the mail baring been slipped off, as occasionally seen 
in effigies of the fourteenth century. The sword bangs in an unusual 
position behind the figure ; and an indication may be perceived, m Hr. 
Graves aaggesta, of some kind of " taces, formed of a series of over- 
lapping plates attached to a lining of leather or strong cloth, and serring 
to protect the upper parts of the thighs. The presence of tacea is proved 
by the position of the sword, which is placed beneath the body of the figure, 
showing tbkt the plates, from the waist downwards, do not extend all round 
the person." 

The documeDta pnblished in the State Papers snpply some curious par. 
ticnlars regarding the warlike appliances of the Irish at the period to which 
these effigiea belong. In 1515 it was proposed to make proclamation that 
every peraon " able to here wapyn do pervay for bym selff • dowblet or cote 
offence called a jakke, no lengre to the knee, a aalet and sword ; " and if 
he had not enough to buy a coat of fence, he " be chargeid with a breat tyl) 
God seode hjro wherewith " to arm himself more e&ctively. Gentlemen 
of lands to ride in white harness after the manner of England, "or else in 
his jakke with bis halbryk and bis gorgete, so that he shalle here his spere 
in the rest, at hispleaaur," &c.' In a map of Ireland, by John Goghe, dated 
1S67, the Ulster golloglasses appear in hauberks, with bacineta and camails 
after the fashion of those seen in the effigies at Kilkenny. Their arms and 
lega are bare. Their appearance and weapons precisely agree with the 
report sent (o Henry VllL by Sir Anthony Sentleger in 1543.* 




Chrlstapbir Oifrer, Biihop or Omorj, who fisd II 



The incised memorials and slabs ornamented with foliated croHoa, inter- 
laced or riband patterns, symbols, and devices, form a vuied knd iatereating 
class amongst the numerous sepulchral antiquities described by ear authorg. 
Some of them present designs dissimilu- to any English slabs of a like 

> Ibid. vol. iii. p. Ui. 
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deKriptioQ, figured in Mr. Cutt's Manu&l, or in other publications. We 
maj notice an eiunple nith a grocefutlj interlaced cross, baring a broad 
■croll paBsing through its shaft, and inscribed with the well-kDoirn 
admonition — "Quisquises quitransieriE," &o. This singular memorial bean 
the name of John Hoghlande, chancellor of the church of Ossorj, who died 
in 1508. On another slab, to the memorj of Christopher, bishop of OsAorj, 
who died 1576, the scroll ornament, not inscribed, is quaintly interlaced with 
the shaft, as shown in the accompanjiog woodcut. At the side is placed the 
pastoral staff, and oTer the elegantlj floriated head of the cross is intro- 
dnced a mitre. " It is extremely probable (remarks Mr. Qrares), that cross- 
slabs were manufactured beforehand, and kept in stock : — this may account 
for the fact that the reformed prelate is commemorated by a style of monu- 
ment in-general use before the Reformation, but subsequently almost entirely 
confined to the members of the Roman Catholic chnrch in Ireland." 

The woodcut here given presents another elaborate specimen of the 
monumental slab, the head of the cross being of an interlaced riband-patteru 
which seems to recall a certain tradition of the curious ornamentation found 
upon very early Christian sculptures in Ireland. The cross is in this instance 
acoonipaoied b; a curious series of the symbols of the Passion ; the pillar, 
seamless coat and the scourges, the ladder, spear, a long staff sapporting an 



lucvwd cim-dilb, nith (he embliml oT thn PuaLao. Wnil*m Donogbon, 
BiirffcM or IriahtowiL Ob- 1697. 

object like a cup, probably representing the vinegar mingled with gall, the 
crown of thorns enclosing a heart pierced by two swords, the hammer and 
pincers, and lastly the sun and moon, which ceased to give their light at the 
crucifiiion. The inscription commenioiates William Donoghon, burgess of 
Irishtowii, near Kilkenny, trho died 1597. These sacred symbols often occur 
upon Irish memorials : a remarkable example, communicated by Mr, Da 
Noyer, has been figured in this Journal, vol. x'l. p. 80. 

The emblems of the trade or occupation of the deceased occur on grave- 
slabs in Ireland, as also in North Britain. The memorial of ft bui-gess of 
Kilkenny, deceased in 1609. and who doubtless was a weaver, bears near 
■he Bliafi of the cross the fly-aliuttle, temples, frame of a spring -loom, and 
a spool of yam. 

We must here close these imperfect notices of a very interesting volume. 
The authorshave for some years been of excellent repute in the ranks of 
archaeology. The energetic Society, which under their auspices has extended 
the range of well directed investigations to the entire Sonth Eastern parts of 
the sister kingdom, has achieved very much for the conserration of National 
s nnd the promolioo of intelligent research. 
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T0KEH8 ISSUED IS THE SEVBNTEENTtf CBNTURY IH ENGLAND, 
WALES, AND IRELAND, by Corpontioaa, Mwohuiti, Tradeameu, ka. 
DeacHbed ftiid Illuitrated bj Wiu.[»ii BoTHB,F.SA. London: John RuawU 
Smith, 18SS. 8vo. With forty-two pUtw, coutoiniDg ftgurw or Bve hundred 

The <UniiDUtiv« cnirene^ of which the volume before ua has at length 
supplied an accurate eompeetwi, has long heen regarded with interest, »ot 
only hj those who devote attention to NumiBmatio inquiries, hut hj the 
Topographer, and by many who delight in the Tsrions pursuits of anti- 
quarian research. The jiuhlication of Snelling, in 1766, was the first 
endeavour to bring into classification the multiplicity of types known even 
at that period to the collector. In recent times the subject had been 
resumed, so far as tha tokens current In London were concerned ; Mr. J. 
Yonge Akermon, the value of whose researches has been so fully appre- 
ciated by DnmismatLatB, produced in 1849, a Manual of the Tradesmen's 
Tokens eurrent in London and its vicinity, consisting of nearly 2500 
pieces ; and, in 1855, Mr. J. H. Burn edited under the direction of the 
Ubrarj Committee, Guildhall, a Desoriptive Catalogue of the London 
Tokens presented to the Corporation Library by Mr, H. B. H. Beaufoy. 
This collection comprised 1335 pieces, and Mr. Bum has enriched his 
Description with numerous notes on London traders' ugna, and other 
curious matters illustrative of the history of the Metropolis, We are 
indebted to Mr. Boyne for a far more extensive Inrentory, comprising all 
tokens known to have been issued throughout the United Kingdom ; it 
may surprise some of our readers to learn that, during the quarter of a 
century, the term that this currency continued in circulation, it had been 
conjectured that the number of types amounted possibly to eighty thousand 1 
This, however, is clearly shown to have been a very exaggerated estimate, 
and after the laborious inquiries of which the volume before us is the 
result, the author is disposed to believe that the entire issue did not exceed 
twenty tlionaand, of which he has here described nearly a moiety. The 
general character of this valuable work of reference will he best made 
known by Mr, Boyne 'a own announcement : — 

" The series of Tokens described in this work commences with the year 
1618, about the time of the beheading of Charles I., when tha Royal pre- 
rogative of Coining was set aside, and extendi to the year 1672, when the 
circulation of coina of this deacription waa cried down by a Proclamation 
of Charles II. As memorials of a period which was perhaps more important 
and eventful than any other io English history, these Tokens are acknow- 
ledged to be of high value. They circulated in nearly every town in the 
kingdom (except in Scotland], and they bear on them records of families, 
companies, buildings, ancient inns, old customs, and many other matters of 
topographical and antiquarian interest. Many of them were issued by 
Members of the Long Parliament, bj Lords of Manors, Mayors, and 
Sheriffs, The student of Heraldry will find among them numerous coats- 
of-nrms of families, cities, towns, abbeys, trades, etc. Among the most 
frequent devices are, the Trade Arms ; articles of dress, some of them 
long since obsolete ; implements of war, trade, and agriculture ; and tlie 
TBrious signs by which the shops and inns were distinguished at a time 
when the houses were not numbered. 

" The List of Tokens of the Seventeenth Century noir published includes 
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a great number never before described, «nd contaitiB nearlj leD thouiand 
penoieB, balf-peiinieB, and farthings, issued in aiiteen hundred oities, toiras, 
and Tillages ia Bngland, Wales, and Ireland, The desoriptioDS are 
arranged alphabetically, under the counties, aud under tbe toirns ia each 
couDtj ; they are accompanied with nunieroua notes relating to the issue 
of lokene, famiij liistory, etc. A copious iudex of names and towns ia 
added, which will be found to posiess great interest for the topographer 
and antiquary." 

It is obvious that in an InTentory of this extent the additicHi of ttnj 
extensive commenUr; of notes, local or historical, sucli as the pleasant 
antiquarian jottings with which Mr. Bum illustrated the oontents of the 
" Beanfoj Cabinet," would have rendered the work iuconvenientlj 
voluminous. Such a Commentary might indeed form a seoond volume 
of equal sice, and of very great interest. For instance, we turned to the 
" Foores halfe-peny of Ci'ojland," amongst tbe Tokens of Lincolnshire, 
in the hope to find a record of the curious coat which it bears, — three 
knives in pale and tliree whips in fess. We were indebted to our late 
friend Mr. Willson, so deeply conversant with the antiquities of his county, 
for pointing out the significance of this device on the Cronland tokens 
which he exhibited in the Temporary Uuseum at our Meeting in Lincoln. 
In tliese ancient arms of the Abbey, where Sl Bartholomew was held in 
specif veneration, the knives, symbols of his cruel martyrdom by flaying, are 
found combined with the acourfres of St. Guthlac, the founder, nsed pos- 
sibly in his ascetic exercises. Mr. Willson exhibited on the same occasion, 
specimens of the Croyland knives, presented in olden times to visitors on 
St. Bartholomew's day. This local usage seems scarcely to have ceased 
at the Dissolution. We advert to these particulars by no means to com- 
plain of any deficiency in the author's description of this token, but to 
exemplify the curious information associated with many of these diminutive 
pieces, and the advantage which must accrue in many branches of archaeo- 
logical investigation from the laborious undertaking achieved by Mr. Boyne. 
How much were it to be desired that some antiquary of equal ability and 
industry should supply another deiideratum, — the classified description of 
couiiters and jetons found or used in Great Britain. Snelling's work gives 
A rery imperfect notion of their variety and interest amongst the minor 
aeoessoriea to areheology and history. How well has their value been 
demonstrated in .foreign countries by M, de Fontenay, M. Rosugnol, of 
Dijon, and other recent writers on this neglected subject. 
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We have the pleaaara of announcing the publication of the First Part of 
Mr. Fafworth's Dictionary of Coats of Arms. The Subscribers may look 
for the Second Part in December. The Flan, which is carefully detailed 
in the Introdaction, is in substance, this : The arms are arranged in alpha- 
be^cal order by the charges named first in blazoning them. What may 
appear to he exceptions are explained in that Introduction. A reference to 
the first page of that portion of the work, and an occasional glance at the 
tabular scheme at p. 6, showing how the larger heads are subdivided, 
will, we doubt not, soon enable persons at all conversant with heraldry, to 
use this Alphabetical Ordinary with facility, and even others vrill with a 
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little'pftiiM, benbte tOftTftil themselveBof it. The utility of this voIudib 
will be an inditcement to all archaeologistB to make tbemBelrea in some 
degree acquainted with the subject. Ai in common dictionariei, when 
through a rerying orthographj, or through ignorance, a word cannot be 
fonnd where it is first eouglit, a further search is requisite ; so also here, if 
the coat admits of more than one mode of blaiooing it, or we know not 
how it should be blasoned, a reference to more than one head maj be 



Since ever; fiftj additional subscribers will, according to the terms of 
publication, reduce the price and shorten the time for the completion of the 
work, we would urge those that haTO subscribed to use their best endeavours 
to augment the lubsoription list. It is very desirable that the whole work 
should be in our hands as early as possible. All communications on the 
subject should be addreased to Ur. J. W. Fapworth, 14a, Great Uarlborough 
Street, London. 

We adverted briefly on a former occasion to the proposal submitted to 
the Treasury early in the last year by the Uaster of the Rolls, for the publi- 
cation of the Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during 
the Middle Ages. As many of our readers may not be fully aware of the 
important character and extent of the undertaking, which received the full 
sanction of H. M. Treasury, it may be acceptable to them to be informed 
of the progress already made, as also of the aTrangemeuts which promise 
to ensure the uninterrupted continuation of this highly valuable series. 

The Uaster of the Rolls suggested that these Materials for National 
History should be selected for publication under competent Editors, without 
reference to Periodical or Chronological arrangement, and without mutila- 
tion or abridgment. He inferred that, by an eipendituie of 3000i. per 
annum, continued for ten years, and the production of about twelve volumes 
annually, the greater part of unedited matter, worthy of publication, would 
be completed. He also recommended that the Works should be published 
in royal Svo., separately, as they were finished ; the responsibility of the 
task resting upon the several Editors, who were to be chosen by the Master 
of the RuIIb, wiih the sanction of ^e Treasury. Each Editor to give an 
account of the MSS. employed by him, of their age and peculiarities, a brief 
account of the life and times of the author, and any remarks necessary to 
ezplun the chronology, together with such notes only as might be necessary 
to establish the correctness of the text, Uie only illustration suggested being 
a facsimile of the MS. adopted. 

Sight volumes have been already published : these consist of Capgrave'i 
Cfarouicle of England, edited by the Rev. F. C. Hingeston ; — Chronicon 
Monasterii de Abingdon, Vol. I, edited by the Rev. J. Stevenson ; — 
John Capgrave's Histcria de Inclytis Henricis Omnibus, by Rev. F. C. 
Hingeston ; — Thomas do Walden'a Fasciculi ZiEaniorum, by the Rev. W. 
W. Shirley ;— U Vie de St Edouard le Confesseur, en vers Fransois ; 
Vita Bcati fidwardi Regie et Confessoris ;and Vita Bdwardi Regis qui apud 
Westmonasterium Requieseit, by the Rev H. R. Luard ; — the Scottish 
Metrical Chronicle, by Mr. W. Tumbull ; — Htstoria Monasterii S. Augustini 
Cantuariensis, by the Re*. C. Hardwick ; — Monumenta Francisoana, eom- 
prisbg the Annals of Thomas de Eccleaton de adveotu fratrum Minorum 
in Anglia, Ada de Mariaco, and the Registrum fratrum minorum Londonie, 
by the Rev. J, S. Broiver. The focsimiles, lithographed in colours, are 
admirable. 
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AmoDgit the works in immediAte [treparfttion may be ennmerktad the 
followiDg important denderofa in our Historickl literature. ' 1. Ric«rdi de 
CireucMtju Speculum Uistoriale Je Ges^s Regum Apglin («.D. 447 — 1066), 
edited bj tbo Kev. J. E. fi. Major. 2. Chronicoo Uonaaterii da Abingdon, 
Tol. ii. ; edited b; the Rev. J. SteTensou. 3. TLe Repreaser of over much 
Blaming of the Clergy ; by Reginald Pecock, Bometima Biahop of Chi- 
chester ; edited bj the Rev. C. Babingtou. 4. MemoHala of Henry VII., 
Bemardi Andres Tholoutis de Vita Regis Henrici V[l. Historia, necnoa 
alia quiedani ad enndem Regem speclantia ; editad by Mr. J. tisirdner. 
5. Memorials of Henry V., comprising — Vita Henriei T. Roberta R«d- 
manoo auctore ; — Versos in laudem Regis Henrici V. ; — Elmhami Liher 
metricns de Henrico V. ; edited by Mr. C. A. Cole. 6. Memorialea Lou- 
doniensea, scilicet Liber Albas necnoa Liber Custumamm in archiris Qny- 
haldn asserrsti ; edited by Mr. H. T. Riley. 7- Eulogium Historiarnm 
si*e Temporis, Chranicon ab orbe eondiio usque ad «.d. 1366, a monaeho 

Suodam Halmesbiriensi exaratum, vol. i. ; edited by Mr. V. S. Haydon. 
. The Buik of the Cbronictii of Seotlond ; vols. ii. and iii. ; edito{ by 
Mr. W. B. Tumbnll. 9. The Anglo Ssion Chronicle, edited by Mr. B. 
Thorpe. 10. Le Lirore de Reis do Brittanie ; edittid by Mr. J. Glorer.' 
11. DeacriptiTe Catalogue of MS3. relating to the enrlj History of Great 
Britain ; edited by Mr. T. Duffua Hardy. The publication of these rolunies 
may be expected within the ensuing inelre months. The following works 
are also in progress. 1. Bartholomfei de Cotton, monachi Norwicenus, 
fiistoria Anglicana (a.d. 449— 1295) ; edited by Mr. H. R. Lnard. 2. 
Historia minor Mstthni Paris ; edited by Sir F. Madden. 3. Chronica 
Johannis de Oienedes ; edited by Sir H. Ellis. 4. Recueil des Croniqnea 
et anchiennes istories de la Qrant Bretaigne a present nomme Engleterre, 
par Jehan de Waurin ; edited by Mr. W. Hardy. 5. The Wars of the 
Danes in Ireland, written in the Irish language ; edited by the Rer. Dr. 
Todd. 6. The Brut y Tywysogion, or Chronicle of the Princes of Wales, 
and the Annales Cambria ; edited by the Rer. J. Williams. 7. The Opus 
Tertium and Opns Minus of Roger Bacon ; edited by the BeT. J. S. 
Brewer. 8. Collection of Political Poems from the accession of Edward 
in. (o the reign of Henry Vlll. ; edited by Mr. Thomas Wright. 9. 
Collection of Royal and Biitorical Letters during the reigns of Henij 
IV.. Henry V. and Henry VI. ; edited by the Rer. F. C. Hingeaton. 

Mr. RoBEKT Ferocbov, already well known to us throagh his iuveatiga- 
ttons of the traces of the Northmen in Curaberland and Westmoreland, 
(London, Langmsn & Co., 1856), has recently published a rolume towhicb 
we desire to inrite attention ; it is entitled — "EDglish Surnames, and their 
place in the Teutonic Family." Onr readers will not fail to recall the 
impulse which our lamented friend Mr. Eemble gave to the investigation of 
personal names ; all who appreciate the evidence which they frequently 
supply, must study with aatisfactioa his talented dissertation on Uie ■' Names 
of die Anglo-Saxons, "published in the Transactions of our Society at the 
Winchester Meeting. Mr. M. A. Lower, whose name is so familiar to us 
to connexion with researches into Family Nomenclature, announces a new 
work on the subject to be produced by Subscription, entitled—" Patrony- 
mioa Britannioa, a Dictionary of Family Names." Subacrihers should 
forward their names without delay to the author at Lewea. 
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THE DEtJIDICAL TEMPLE AT STABTON DREW, C0MM05LT 
CALLED THE WEDDINOS. 

To the antiquary -who has lingered in astonishment 
beneath the gigantic trilithons of Stonehenge, or who has 
made the drcuit of the huge Tallum of Abury, wondering 
as he walked at the magnitude and grandeur of the few 
remaining portions of the circles which it encompassed, the 
sight of the ancient work at Stanton Brew, in the county of 
Somerset, cannot &i] to be somewhat disappointing. It is ' 
by no means an imposing monument of antiquity. It has 
no vast downs studded with barrows to endrcle it, and give it 
the awfulness attendant upon sohtude ; the stones which 
compose it are not particularly large, nor is their arrange- 
ment such as to produce much effect ; it has no vallum or 
fosse to enclose it ; nor are the four portions which compose 
it all visible at the same time &om any one poinL It is 
nevertheless a spot full of interest to the student of his 
country's antiquities, and is generally considered to have 
been constructed at a much earlier period than either of the 
two grander monuments in the adjoimng county. It is 
situated about seven miles south of Bristol, in the fertile and 
well-wooded valley of the Chew, in some pasture-ground 
near the river, and is overlooked by the range of the Dundry 
Hills, of which the nearest and most important height is the 
remarkable elevation called Maes KnolL The tump which 
has been raised to isolate the Knoll and protect the camp 
which crowns it, is a conspicuous object from Stanton Drew, 
and it may be easily imagined to be coeval with the erection 
of the neighbouring temple. The mound and dyke, called 
" Wanedyke," which connect the camps at Hampton Down 
and Stantonbury, and which are so remarkably distinct at 
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Englishcombe, are continued to this hill fortress, and may be 
traced in the meadow at the foot of the hill in their course 
from Compton Dando. In other respects there is nothing in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Stanton Drew which is 
particularly in keeping with its venerable stone circles, or 
which would lead a person who was not aware of their 
existence to expect to meet with such a monument in such a 
place. 

Before describing its present condition, I will briefly notice 
the earliest, and also the best accounts of it which have 
come down to \is ; and it is satisfactory to find from them that 
this very interesting remnant of remote antiquity has been 
suffered to remain unmolested for nearly a century and a 
half. "They told me," says Aubrey, in 1664, "they (the 
stones) are much diminish*^ within these few years ; " and 
Stukeley speaks of " a late tenant, who, for covetousness of 
the little space of ground they stood upon, buried them for 
the most part in the ground." It does not appear, howerer, 
that since Stukeley's visit in 1723, a single stone has been 
removed. Would that the same veneration had been dis- 
played towards the temple and its precincts at Abury, where 
a wanton destruction of the stones was unceasingly carried on 
during the whole of the eighteenth century, — a- destruction 
which the antiquary can never suffidently deplore. 

. It is remarkable that the celebrity of the three great 
monuments of antiquity in the south and west of England, 
Stonehenge, Abury, and Stanton Drew, should have been in 
an inverse ratio to the extent of ground which they 
respectively cover. The smallest of them, Stonehenge, was 
treated of by Henry of Huntingdon, 700 yeara ago ; the next 
in size, Stanton Drew, although undescribed previous to the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, was nevertheless better 
known for many years than Abury, the grandest and moat 
considerable of them all. The indefittigable John Aubrey 
was the first who brought both Abury and Stanton Drew 
into notice. The former he stumbled upon when hunting in 
1648, the latter he visited in 1664. The account he gives 
of Stanton Drew is very scanty, and his sketch of it in the 
" Monumenta Britannica" fer from intelligible. He says, — 
" When I last saw it, it was in harvest time, and the barley 
being then ripe, I could not come to survey the stones so 
exactly as I would otherwise have done." It may, in part, 
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be attributed to this cause, and in part to the intersectioD ot 
the great circle at that time by hedges, that his " scheme," as 
he calls it, is so unlike anythiDg now to be seen at Stanton 
Drew. 

Dr. Musgrave, in his "Belgium Britannicum," 1719 (vol 
L p. 206, &C.), gives an account of Stanton Drew, deriTod 
from Mr. Palmer, of Fairfield. It is illustrated hy an 
interesting and apparently very accurate plate of the work 
as it then stood ; and it is curious that one more re- 
cumbent stone should be now visible in the great circle 
than when Mr. Palmer described it. 

Keysler.in his " Antiquitates Septentrionales," 1720, gives 
a short account of Stanton Drew, for which he was 
indebted to another Somersetshire gentleman, Mr. Strachey ; 
hut it is curious that neither Mr. Aubrey, Mr. Palmer, nor 
Mr. Strachey, appears to have been aware of the existence 
of The Core, or of the circle which is near it, their descrip- 
tions being confined to the portions of the work in the 
field nearest to the river. 

Dr. Stukeley, who bestowed so mudi pains upon the 
elucidation of Stonehenge and Ahury, visited Stanton Drew 
in 1723. His account of it was printed in the second 
volume of the " Itinerarium Curiosum," published in 1776, 
eleven years after his death. 

Wood, the architect of Bath, in his history of that 
city, published in 1749, runs riot in his usual style about 
Stanton Drew. CoUinson describes it briefly in his history 
of Somerset, published in 1791 ; and Mr. Seyer, in his 
"History of Bristol," 1821, has a more detailed account of 
it, with measurements of the stones, and hthograpbic 
illustrations of their form and character. The plan of 
Stanton Drew, which may be implicitly relied on, is that 
published by Sir Richard Colt. Hoare in bis "Modem 
Wiltshire," from a survey by Mr. Crocker, and a copy of 
which illustrates the present paper. 

We will first direct our attention to the three stones in 
the orchard on the higher ground to the south of the 
church, and which form what Stukeley called The Cove. 
The two side stones are standing, and that which formed 
the back is fallen down. These three stones are 18 inches 
thick ; the prostrate one, of which, perhaps, 2 feet were 
under ground, is, according to Collinson, 1 4 feet long, and 
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8 feet wide ; the taller of the two which are upright is 
10 feet high and 6^ in width ; the other is only 5 feet high. 
Stukeley makes the recumbent stone "13 foot long, and 8 
broad." Sejer says it is 13 feet long, aird that the south- 
western of the standing stones is 11 feet high. " Whether it 
was once higher, which is probable, cannot be ascertained." 
The Cove is 10 feet wide, and about 8 deep, and opens to 
the south-east. The best print I have seen of it is that 
given by Stukeley in the Itinerarium Curiosum. 

At a distance of 157 yards from this Cove, in an easterly 
direction, are the remains of a circle of stones of 120 feet 
diameter according to Stukeley, of 140 according to Wood, 
and of 129 according to Crocker. The number of stones 
appears to have been originally twelve. There are now 
remaining, in the orchard 6 ; in the adjoining 6eld 3 : and 
there is one under the wall which separates the orchard from 
the field. They are very rude and irregular in shape. The 
largest of them, according to Mr. Seyer's measurement, is 
10 feet long, 5 feet wide, and 2 feet thick ; the nezt in 
position to this one is also the next in size, and is 8 feet 
long, 3 feet wide, and 2 feet thick. They are almost all 
prostrate, and some of them are nearly buried in the ground. 
Stukeley says, " This I call the Lunar Temple. This circle 
is the same diameter and number of stones with the inner 
circles of the two temples at Abury." 

At a distance of 150 yards from this circle in a north- 
easterly direction, is the circumference of the largest of the 
Stanton Drew circles. The diameter of it, according to 
Stukeley and ColUnson, is 300 feet, according to Wood 378 
feet, and according to Seyer 342 feet. Mr. Crocker makes 
it an oval, with a diameter from west tQ east of 345 fee*^ 
and from north to south of 378 feet. It may here he 
remarked, that the diameter of Stonehenge is about 100 
feet, and that of the large circle at Abury about 1200 feet. 
The number of stones remaining is 14, of which 3 only are 
standing ; others, it is said, are beneath the surface, 
and make known their position from time to time by the 
burnt appearance of the grass above them in hot summers. 
There is great difference of opinion respecting the number 
of stones of which this circle was originally composed. Dr. 
Musgrave and Keysler thought that there had been 32 
stones, Stukeley supposed that there had been " 30 set at 
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the distance of 30 foot." The tallest of the standing stones is 
7i feet high, and about 6 feet thick, and the largest 
prostrate stone is 11 feet in length, 9 in width, and 2^ in 
thickness. They are all of a rude and uncouth appearance. 
A writer In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1785 (vol. Iv. 
p. 762), makes two intersecting circles out of these stones, 
but there cui scarcely be a doubt that those who brought 
them there intended to group them into one circle, and 
one only. 

Eastward from the great circle, at a distance of 150 feet, is 
a circle of eight stones, and this is the most imposing portion 
of the whole work. Its diameter is 96 feet. Alt the stones 
but one are represented as being erect in the plate in Mus- 
grave's " Belgium Britannjcum ; " four only are now upright, 
the other four being prostrate. Most of them are square and 
massire. The tallest of those which are upright is 12^ feet 
in perpendicular height ; another is 10 feet high and 7^ 
square. The lai^est recumbent stone is 15| feet long and 
5 feet square. It is supposed that the fragments of stone on 
the east side were occasioned by the fracture of one of them 
in falling, but it is more probable from their appearance and 
size that, as Stukeley says, there were nine stones, " two of 
which, are crowded together and set at an angle a little 
obtuse, so that they form a niche or cove." Adjoining this 
circle on the east and south are seven scattered stones, which 
have ^ven rise to a great deal of conjecture. Musgrave con- 
sidered that these and the other five stones between " the 
circle of eight " and the great circle, had contributed to the 
formation of an outer circle to "the circle of eight," and that 
of this circle some stones had been removed from their pUices, 
while others had been taken away for building and other 
purposes. Keysler supposed that there had been here three 
circles. Stukeley maintains that these stones were portions of 
five concentric circles, of which " the circle of eight," or as he 
has it, of nine, .was the innermost. Wood ia also an advocate 
for five concentric circles, though of different dimensions from 
those conjectured by Stukeley. The writer in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, before referred to, with more discretion 
than imagination, contents himself with printing upon his 
engraved plan, " There are seven stones to the E. southerly 
of this small temple of which I can make nothing." Seyer 
says truly, with respect to the supposed concentric cii'cies. 
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" The number of stones required to fill up such circles would 
be very great, and there are no traces of them." The 
generally received opinion respecting these twelve stoaea is 
that they formed a sharply curving avenue which connected 
the " circle of eight " with the large circle, 

The outermost of these stones were vulgarly called 
" the Fiddlers," the others, " the Maids," or " the revel rout 
attendant on a marriage festival," and the whole work " the 
Weddings," for " the people of this country," saya Stukeley, 
" have a notion, that upon a time a couple were married on 
a Sunday, and the friends and guests were so profane as to 
dance upon the green together, and by a divine judgment 
were then converted into stones." ... "I have observed," 
he adds, "that this notion and appellation of Weddings, 
Brides, and the like, is not peculiar to this place, but applied 
to many other of these Celtic monuments about the kingdom, 
as the 'Nine Maids' in Cornwall — nine great stones set all in a 
row ; ' whence possibly one may conjecture in very ancient 
times it was a custom here, even of the Christians, to 
solemnize marriage and other holy rites in these ancient 
temples, perhaps before churches were built in little parishes, 
and even now they retain, or very lately did, in Scotland, a 
custom of burying people in the like temples, as judging them 
holy ground." " No one, say the country people about 
Stantondrue, was ever able to reckon the number of these 
metamorphosed stones, or to take a draught of them, though 
several have attempted to do both, and proceeded till they 
were either struck dead upon the spot, or with such ao 
illness as soon carried them off. This," says Wood, " was 
seriously told me when I began to take a plan of them, on 
the 12th of August, 1740, to deter me from proceeding, and 
as a storm accidentally arose just after, and blew down part 
of a great tree near the body of the work, the people were 
then thoroughly satisfied that I had disturbed the guardian 
spirits of the metamorphosed stones, and from thence great 
pains were taken to convince me of the impiety of what I 
was about" (Description of Bath, vol. i. p. 148.) 

Dr. Stukeley considered that " the great plain (as he calls 
it) in the middle of the area was convenient for the works of 
sacrificing, and after for feastings, wrestling, coyting, and the 

Lailiel" in Durbfaliirc, uid "Loog 
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like ; " and that " tbe fine la^m on the south side, ti^ether 
with the interval northward between it and the river," had 
been a cursus for races of horses, chariots, and the like, in 
old British times. 

Collinson was of opinion that there had been avenues to 
the great <nrcle, and that the largo stone north-east from it 
on the other aide of the river had served aa part of a portal 
to one of them. Stukeley, however, did not believe that 
there had ever been any avenue to this work. Of the 
celebrated stone just mentioned, Aubrey gives the following 
account : " About a quarter of a mile from this monu- 
ment of the Wedding is a stone called Hakewell's Coyte, 
which is a great roundish stone, of the shape of a coyte ; 
length of it is 10 feet 16 {sic) inches, broad 6 feet 6 inches, 
thick 1 foot 10 inches, and hes flatt, and seems to have been 
left : it is of the same sort of stone with those at the 
Wedding. This is not erect as they of Stoneheng, &x. The 
common people tell this incredible story, that Hakewell stood 
upon the top of Norton Hill, about half a mile off where 
the coyte now lies, and coyted it down to this place ; for 
which having the Manor of Norton given him, and thinking 
it too little, did give it the name of Norton-mal-reward, 
which they pronounce Small-reward. That in these parts 
anciently was one Hakewell, a person of great estate and 
strength of body^ is manifest by the figure in his monument 
in Chew Church." 

Stukeley measured this stone, which he calls a bard 
reddish stone, and found it to be 13 feet long, 8 broad 
and 4 thick. Collinson says that " it was computed to hare 
weighed upwards of thirty tons ; but the waggon loads of 
fragments that have been broken from it at different times 
for the purpose of mending the roads, hare diminished its 
consequence as to bulk and appearance, though not as to 
antiquity or the design of its erection ; for it was part of a 
very remarkable monument of antiquity which has distin- 
guished this parish for many ages, and has diverted the 
steps of many a traveller." 

The Hakewell who performed the feat above-mentioned, 
and who is vulgarly supposed to have had his abode on Jlilaes- 
knoll (where traces of his occupation remain in the tump 
which is said to have been formed of the scrapings of his 
spade), was Sir John Hautvill^ who Uved at Norton in the 
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time of Henry III., and waa engaged in all the wars of that 
prince, and was signed with the croas in order to his going 
to the Holy Laud with Prince Edward. When Norton 
Church was destroyed, his monument, with his effigy cut in 
wood, was removed to the church of Chew Magna.^ 

In the opposite direction and to the north-westward of 
The Cove, are two stones lying in a field called Lower Tyning. 
Seyer mentious that it is said by the neighbours that other 
stones he unnoticed in unfrequented parts of the parish. 

Among the many questions to which Stanton Drew has 
given rise, one of the moat debated is the geological charac- 
ter of the stones of which the circles are composed. Aubrey 
says, "They seem to be of the very same stone as St. 
Vincent's rocks near Bristow, about six miles hence. They 
are of several tunnes : in some of them is iron-oare, as like- 
wise appears at St. Vincent's rocks." Musgrave writes that 
they are of that kind of stone which contains pyrites, and 
is very plentiful in that district. Stukeley says, " The stone 
it is composed of, is of such a kind aa I have not elsewhere 
seen ; certainly entirely difiFerent from that of the country, 
which is a slab kind. If any stone ever was, this would 
tempt one to think it factitious, though I think nothing less : 
it looks hke a paste, of flints, shells, crystals, and the like 
solid corpuscles crowded together and cemented, but infal- 
libly by Nature's artifice If I have any judgment, 

by oft-surveying these kind of works, and with a nice eye, 
I guess by its present appearance, and consideration of its 
wear, to be older than Abury and Stonehenge. One would 
think, from its dusky and rusty colour, that it is a kind of 
iron stone : it is very full of fluors and transparent crystal- 
lisations, like Bristol stones, large, and in great lumps ; so 
that it shines eminently, and reflects the sun-beams with 
great lustre. I cannot but think that it is brought from St. 
Vincent's rock, near the mouth of Bristol river, as Mr. 
Aubrey says expressly; though Mr. Strachey, who has 
curiously observed everything, of this kind, cannot affirm 

it. I found some stone, like this, by the sea-side, 

this summer, at Southampton ; and the walls of the town 
are mostly built of it." He thinks that they had not been 
" hewn with a tool, but rather broke by flints and a great 
strength of hand in those early ages, when iron tools were 

■ Sm Ur. Wilford'i Usmoli od thU sffig7, ArelusoL Journal, voL iIt. p. 158. 
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not found out" Wood writes, " The predominant colour of 
that part of the stone in the works at Stanton Drue, sup- 
posed to have been taken from Oaky Hole, is red ; and it is 
so exceeding hard, that it will polish almost as well as some 
of the purple Italian marble, and is as beautiful : the other 
stone is of two colours, white and grey ; the white stone seems 
to have been the produce of Dundry Hill, but the grey stone 
resembles the aand rocks about Stanton Drue, and seems to 
have been taken from them." To OolUnson they appeared 
to be "a composition of pebbles, grit, and other concrete 
matter, and never to have been hewn from the rock." 
Phelps, in his " History of Somerset," says, " These huge 
masses were supposed to have been brought from East 
Harptree, near the Mendip Hills, where stones of a similar 
quality (a shelly chert or conglomerate of calcareo-magne- 
siatt limestone) are to be found ; but upon a more accurate 
examination of the strata of the vicinity, it seems they were 
raised near the spot on which they stand, from a stratum 
about six feet under the surface," (Fart i. p. 78.) Mr. Charles 
Moore, F.G.S., whose reputation as a geologist is not con- 
fined to Somersetshire, has kindly furnished me with the fol- 
lowing notice of the geology of the district in connection 
with &ese stones. 

" The village of Stanton Drew is situated in a depres- 
sion of country well known to geologists as the Bristol Coal 
Basin, and though from its smaller size it does not possess 
the same commercial importance as the Welsh or Northern 
coal fields, the proximity of so valuable a mineral has been the 
- means of adding much to our domestic comforts. 

" The area of this coal field is bounded on the south by the 
Mendip HUls, the central axis of which is the old red sand- 
stone. Resting on this appear beds of carboniferous or 
mountain limestone. These may be again seen on the outer 
edge of the basin in the hills of Wrington, Backwell, and 
Durdham Down, near Bristol. Its northern development is 
clearly shown by a narrow strip of the same limestone, which 
commencing near Almondsbury passes to Cromhall in 
Gloucestershire, and returns on the eastent side south to 
Chipping Sodbury. From this point, the limestones are 
in general covered by later deposits, but they are protruded 
through the lias at Dodington, and at Wick Rocks, and are 
lastly seen near the Druids' Stones under liansdown, from 
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whence they probably pass below Bath to complete their 
encirclement of the Basin to Frome. 

" These limestones were once horizontal strata, but are 
now much fissured and disturbed, evidences of which are 
everywhere observable, but especially in the beautiful Combes 
of Ebber, Cheddar, and Cleve, and the gorge of the Avon at 
Chfton. Volcanic action is the only cause sufficient to 
account for their appearance, and of this there is proof in 
the Combes of Cleve and Cross, near Wrington, where 
molten trap has been projected through the limestones, and 
has spread itself over the surface ; and again near Tortworth 
in Gloucestershire. 

" Within the area I have described, and lying upon these 
limestones, occur the coal measures. They have been worked 
at Stanton Drew, and are at the surface about a mile east of 
this village. They are also so found at Comptou Dando, 
Fublow, and Fensford, and agaio at Glutton, High Littleton, 
and near Mells. 

" Though the area where the coal-measures come to the 
sur&ice in the neighbourhood is small, it is probable they may 
be found by sinking over the greater part of the Basin. In 
tlie instance of the Clan Down pit, workings were commenced 
in the inferior ooUte, and coal found at a depth of 202 
fathoms. 

" The new red sandstone covers the greater part of the 
coal-measures on this side of Bristol, and is the formation 
on which Stanton Drew stands. 

" The lower beds of this group show that after the deposition 
of the carboniferous system, great disturbances must have 
arisen ; for almost everywhere on the sides of tbe Mendips, 
and filling up many of its fissures, are accumulations of a 
pebbly breccia, cemented together by magnesian limestone. 
These beds are called Dolomitic Conglomerate. The nearest 
point at which this conglomerate is found, is at Broadfleld 
Down, about three miles west of Stanton Drew. 

" Dr. Buckland, in his observations on the South-west coal 
field of England, refei-s to a pecuUar cherty conglomerate, 
which he states is found at East Harptree, belonging to the 
dolomitic conglomerate; and he also mentions that there are 
in that neighbourhood smaller cherty pebbles distributed 
over the surface. Phelps alludes to the idea that these 
blocks originally came from Harptree, but that on a more 
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accurate examination of the vicinity of Stanton Drew, it is 
probable they were raised- near the spot oa which they 
stand, from a stratum about Bix feet under the surface. 
I have lately observed numerous pebbles of chert distributed 
over the surface in this neighbourhood, as at Harptree, and 
though I have had no opportunity of testing the correctness 
of Mr. Phelps's conclusions, — as the geological position of 
the conglomerates would be not far beneath where the 
stones DOW stand, it is probable he may be correct Great 
mechanical power must have been needed to have tran- 
sported them from Harptree, a supposition not to be enter- 
tained when the same rocks are found within a distance of 
three miles. Most of the blocks are composed of this con- 
glomerate, which has been slightly coloured by red oxide of 
iron, but there are others of a much haer grain, and were 
these found in Wiltshire, they might readily be mistaken for 
' Sarsen Stones.' These appear to be derived from the 
carboniferous grits of the immediate neighbourhood. 

"To complete this imperfect sketch of the geological 
features of the district, I have only to add, that directly to 
the north in ascending the hill to Dundry, the lower lias 
may be seen resting upon the new red sandstone ; further 
up the hill are the middle and upper lias, of no commercial 
importance, but which, in Yorkshire, though in appearance 
nothing but an ordinary sandstone, last year yielded a 
million tons of valuable ironstone. On the summit appears 
the inferior ooUte, through which, on the eastern end, the 
Wansdyke has been cut, and 'on which stand the ancient 
remains of Maes Knowl" 

The name of this place, Stanton Drew, has given rise to 
much discussion ; some, as Keysler, Collinson, and others, 
being of opinion that the word Drew had been appended to 
Stanton, to denote that it was the Stanton of which the 
family of Drogo or Drew were once the lords ; while others, 
with Stukeley, attribute the name to the Druidical worship 
which was supposed to have been there celebrated. Stukeley 
writes, " I make no doubt but the name of Stanton Drue is 
derived from our monument : Stanton from the stone, and 
Drue from the Druids. It moves not me, that some of the 
name of Drew might have lived here formerly ; for such a 
family might take the denomination of the town, and leaving 
out the first part, retain only that of Drew. It is sufficient 
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conviction, that there are so many other towns in England 
and elsewhere that have preserved this name, and all 
remarkable for monuments of (thia) nature," Collinson, on 
the other hand, says, that " about the time of the Norman 
Conquest, great part of the place began to be possessed by a 
family who derived their names from it ; of whom were 
Roger, William and Hugh de Stanton, who all possessed it, 
or at least a considerable part of it, soon after the arrival of 
the Normans. Robert de Stanton accounted for two knights' 
fees in the time of Henry II., and after him came Gefferej 
de Stanton, who had lands in Timsborough, Stowey, and 
other places in this neighbourhood, 8 Henry III. One of 
tliis family bore the appellation of Drogo or Drew, de 
Stanton, and gave it his name by way of distinction from 
another parish in this neighbourhood, called Stanton Prior, 
and from Stanton Wick, a hamlet in this parish. Their 
descendants were chiefly resident here and at Littleton, in 
Wiltshire. 12 Edw. III. Walter Drew is certified to hold 
half a knight's fee in Stanton, which William de Stanton 
formerly held ; and 10 Henry IV., the same moiety, late 
the property of Roger Drew, was held by John de Montacute, 
Earl of Salisbury. These Drews were nearly allied to the 
Dinhams of Buckland and Gorton." There can be little 
doubt that Collinson is right in liis opinion. In the Anglo- 
Saxon Charters and in Domesday Book the Stantons are 
Slantunes only, and any affix to their names must have been 
of subsequent date. In the Anglo-Norman history of 
Ordericus Vitalis, four Drogos are mentioned, and among 
them was a Drogo, otherwise Di'eux, of the celebrated 
Norman family of Hauteville, one of the twelve sons of 
Tancred de Hauteville, who conquered the south of Italy in 
the early part of the eleventh century. Is it not probable 
that it was from one of this branch that the name of 
Hauteville became appended to that of Norton, and the 
name of Dreux to Stanton, which was contiguous to it, and 
in which also it is very likely that he may have been a large 
proprietor ? 

I will now briefly notice the different opinions which have 
been propounded by different persons respecting the objects 
for which the circles at Stanton Drew wore constructed ; 
and here we pass entirely into the rcf^ions of conjecture and 
uncertainty. Stanton Drew is as little likely to give up its 
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aecret as' Abury or Stonehenge, and we must not expect 
that it will ever be granted to any inhabitant of this 
present earth to unlock the riddle and interpret its dark 
sayings. I will give the results of such gropings for the 
light in respect to it as have come under my notice. The 
first that I can find who has offered an opinion respecting 
Stanton Drew is the anonymous author of "A Fool's bolt 
soon ehott at Stonage," which was published by Hearne 
from a HS. lent him by Mr. James West of Balliol College 
in 1 722, and which bears evidence of having been written 
about the end of the seventeenth century. He says, " This was 
an old British Trophie, as may appear by the name thereof, 
reteined still in the name of the parrish in which it stands, 
viz., Stanton Dm, the stone Tottm of Victorie : — 2, by the 
smaller stones, monuments of the Conquerour's friends (sic) 
their slain, one of which being lately fallen in the Pitt, in 
which it stood,' were found the crumbes of a man's bones, 
and a round bell, like a large horse bell, with a skrew as the 
stemme of it ; whence I conjecture, that as the circle of 
large stones was the Trophie of Victorie, so those smaller 
were monuments of friends slain in winning the Victorie (for 
Victors would not honour their enemies with such monu- 
ments), and the bell was part of an old Briton's weapon, 
there buried with its owner, and I suppose, the like bones 
and hells may be found under the other small stones, con- 
firming the priemises. For Mr. Speed, in his Chronicle, 
pictureth an old Briton naked. Lions, Beares, Serpents 
painted on him to terrifie enemies, with a lance in his hand, 
and on the butt end whereof is such a bell screwed fast, which 
served in steade of a Trumpett to alarme, and a clubb to 
dash out the enemies hraines, and this bell was, I suppose, 
the permanent part of that old Briton's weapon there buried 
with its owner, according to the old custome, continued to 
this day, in burying souldicrs weapons with them, at least in 
carrying them on their coffins to their graves." 

Dr. Musgrave believed the stones to have been the sup- 
porting portions of enclosures, within each of which, after 
the manner of the Greeks and Eomans, a body was interred ; 
time had destroyed the less durable materials, and had 
left only the stones. Although, fi-om the total silence of 
the Greeks and Romans respecting tlieni, the monuments of 
this character were to be considered as of post-Roman date. 
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he was neTertbeless villing to allow that this one might 
possibly have been erected before the arrival of the Belgs. 

According to Dr. Stukeley's opinion, thcBe are the temples 
of the Gods, made by our British predecessors ; the sun 
being represented by the targe circle of thirty, and the moon 
by the circle of twelve stones ; the quincuple circle he sup- 
poses consecrate to the five lesser planets ; and the Cove 
to have appertained to the service of the Goddess of the 
Earth. He considered that as Stonehenge was an improve- 
ment upon Abury, so Abury was executed upon a grander 
plan taken from this or some such like, and that there was 
a conformity between tliem, although Abury is a vastly 
more extensive and magnificent design. He nevertheless in. 
no way connects.Stanton Drew with the form and veneral^on 
of the Serpent, although he attaches so much importance 
to that theory in relation to the temple at Abury. 

Wood maintained that the works of Stanton Drew formed 
a perfect model of the Pythagorean System of the Planetary 
World, and that in this model the large circle represented 
the earth, the circle of twelve stones the sun, and the circle 
of eight the moon. 

The writer in the Gentleman's Magazine supposes this 
structure to be a Bethel, or temple erected in the patriarchal 
manner of unhewn stones, to the Supreme Being worshipped 
in the sun, as the visible emblem of that which is invisible. 

Mr. Edward King, in his Munimenta Antiqua (vol. i., 
p. 141), observes, " The circles at Stanton Drew seem to 
have been designed for astronomical observations, and for 
superstitious rites conjointly." 

Collinson suggests that it was a trophy intended to 
commemorate some signal victory obtained on the Wansdyke, 
where so much blood was shed by the arms of Britons and 
Celtic barbarians. 

Seyer considered that the objects for which temples of 
this kind were built were " for the united purposes of reli- 
gion, law, and government." " They were not raised," he 
says, " without a prodigious expense of labour, perhaps 
the personal exertions of the whole tribe ; and, therefore, 
it must have been for some purpose interesting to the 
whole nation ; and such, religion, law, and government, 
will always be. That these places were the residence 
of the Druids, the name of Stanton Drew, and others, is 
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sufficient proof ; and we know that they were the priests, 
the legislatora, and the judges of the nation, and controuled 
even the kings. It is, therafore, almost certain, that the 
village of Stantoa Drew waa in some sense the metropolis, 
or seat of government of the Hsedui ; and that it, and per- 
haps others in its immediate neighbourhood, were inhabited 
excloaively by Druids, some of whom went every day and 
sat in the cove or within the circle, to decide the suits and 
complaints brought before them ; others instructed the youth ; 
and others offered up the daily sacrifices. On stated days 
probably there was an assembly within the circles of all the 
men of property belonging to the tribe (the Hiedui), where 
peace and war, taxation, succession to the lands and to the 
throne, and other national affairs were settled, still under 
the superintendence of the Druids ; and the circles being 
placed on an easy and pleasant knoll in a valley surrounded 
by hills, whatever wa£ done might be seen by the whole 
assembled tribe." 

The Rev. William Lisle Bowles thought that Stanton 
Drew was a temple of the Druids, dedicated to the Teutates 
of the Celts, who was the same with the Egyptian Thoth, the 
Fhcenician Taute, the Grecian Hermes, and the Roman 
Mercury. 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare pronounced this work to be a 
Dracontium, and in this he was followed by Mr. Bathurst 
Deane, who writes as follows : — " This temple, which is much 
dilapidated, originally consisted of one large circle connected 
by avenues with two smaller, and thus described the second 
order of the Ophite hierogram — the circle and tico serpents. 
In Egyptian hieroglyphics, when two serpents are seen in 
connectioD, one typifies the Good and the other the Evil 
Principle." Mr. Deane admits, however, that he could 
trace no avenue between the circle of twelve stones and 
the largo circle. He confirms hia opinion of its Dracontian 
character by " a tradition of the neighbourhood, by which 
it appears that Keyna, the daughter of a Welch prince, who 
lived in the fifth century, having left her country and crossed 
the Severn for tlie purpose of finding some secluded spot, 
where she might devote herself without interruption to 
religious contemplations, arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Stanton Drew. She requested permission from the prince 
of the country to fix her residence at Keynsham, which was 
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then an uncleared wood. The prince repUed that he would 
readily give the permission required ; but it was impossible 
for any one to live in that place on account of the serpents, 
of the most venemous species, which infcstcd it. Keyna, 
however, confident in her saintly gifta, accepted the per- 
mission, notwithstanding the warning : and taking possession 
of the wood, " converted by her prayers all the snakes and 
vipers of the place into stones. And to this day," remarks 
Capgrave, the recorder of the legend, " the stones in that 
country resemble the windings of serpents, through all the 
fields and villages, as if they had been so formed by the 
band of the engraver." Mr. Deane goes on to remark, "The 
transformation of the serpents into stone is the fable which 
almost always denotes the neighbourhood of a Dracontium, 
as we may see in the legend of Cadmus and Harmonia, 
Python, and others. The remark of Capgrave may allude 
to the an^uina, or serpent-stones, so often found in the 
vicinity of Druidical temples : or even to the specimens of 
the Cornua Ammonia, which I believe are sometimes found in 
the neighbourhood." (" Worship of the Serpent," p. 383, &c.) 

The discussion of these tlieories forms no part of the 
object of this paper, but I will venture to remark with 
reference to the design of this structure, that we may not 
unreaspnabiy regard it as having been set up for a religious 
purpose ; but whether it was the work of a primeval and 
pre-historic race, or of the Belgse, who subdued or ex- 
pelled them, and of whom traces are supposed to remain 
in the name of the neighbouring manor of " Belgetune" or 
Belluton, will be a subject of controversy to the end of 
time. 

Stukeley, fresh from the Downs of Wiltshire, wondered 
that he observed no tumuli or barrows, the burying-places 
of the people about it, as in other ca^es, but supposed 
this owing to the goodness of the soil ; for, as he goes on to 
say, " they wisely pitched upon barren ground to repose 
their ashes, where they could only hope to lie undisturbed : 
and on !Mendip Hills, not far off, they are very numerous. 
This particularly I am told of seven that are remarkable," 
The group to which Stukeley alludes is most probably one of 
two on Priddy Hill, of which one is formed of nine, and the 
other of seven barrows. Many others, however, are to be 
seen on the Mendip range. The Priddy barrows were 
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ezamiaed by the late Kev. John Skinner, in 1815, and in 
all cases in which the interment was found, cremation 
appears to have prevailed. In some the ashes were found 
in urns, in others without urns in cists, or on flat atones 
without cists. The urns were rude and unbaked, with the 
zigzag ornament, and usually reversed. One of them was 
embossed with projecting knobs, like that which was dis- 
interred by Sir R. C, Hoare from a tumulus on Beckhampton 
Down. Tho following articles were also discovered : amber 
beads and a small blue opaque glass bead with them, per- 
forated ; brazen (bronze) spear heads ; flint and brazen 
(bronze) arrow-heads ; and an ivory piu, upwards of 4 
indies long. These barrows are of different sizes, the 
highest being 12 feet high, and 164 in circumference. The 
Mendip Mines were doubtless extensively worked by our 
British forefathers, and a considerable trade in metals must 
have been carried on by them with foreign nations. 

The chambered tumulus at Butcombe, about three miles 
irom Stanton Drew, must also be noticed, inasmuch as it has 
been supposed by some to have been the sepulchre of the 
Druids attached to the Stanton Temple. " This barrow," 
says the Rev. Thomas Bere, rector of Butcombe, in his com- 
munication to the Gentleman's Magazine, 1789, "is from 
north to south 150 feet, and from east to west 75 feet." 
It was found to contain a longitudinal stone chamber with 
lateral cells, similar to that at New Grange, near Drogheda, 
and to the chambered barrows at Wellow, in Somersetshire, 
a few miles only from Stanton Drew, and at Uley, in 
Gloucestershire.' A perfect skeleton, several human skulls, 
and other bones were discovered within it; but it is supposed 
to have been previously opened. It is now entirely 
destroyed. 

WILLIAM LONG. 



The Central Comroiltee acknowledge with gratification the Ifindaees of 
Mr. Long in preseoting to tlio iDBtitute the Plan by vrhich tho foregoing 
ilemoir is illuaCnitcd. 
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Thb Labyrinths of the classical age and the quaint devices 
of later times, the Mazes, of which they were the prototypes, 
present to the archaeologist a subject of investigation 
■which hitherto has not received that degree of attention of 
which it appears so well deserring, I hope therefore that 
the following observations may meet with a favourable 
reception, not only as connected with our early studies of 
classical antiquity, but as illustrative of certain remarkable 
ecclesiastical usages in the Middle Ages, and possibly as 
recalling certain pleasurable reminiscences of gay disports 
or rural revelries associated with the Maze of more recent 
times, of which the latest and most familiar example is the 
verdant puzzle at Hampton Court. 

Labyrinths may be divided into several distinct classes, 
comprising complicated ranges of caverns, architectural 
labyrinths or sepulchral buildings, tortuous devices indicated 
by coloured marbles or cut in turt and topiary labyrinths or 
mazes formed by clipped hedges. I need scarcely observe 
that labyrinths are of exceedingly ancient origin, or that 
they have been used for the most varied purposes, viz., 33 
catacombs for the burial of the dead, as prisons, as a means 
of performing penance, and as portions of pleasure-grounds. 

Of the first class we may instance the labyrinth near 
Nauplia in Argolis, termed that of the Cyclops, and described 
by Strabo ; ' also the celebrated Cretan example, which from 
the observations of modern travellers is supposed to have 
consisted of a series of caves, resembling in some degree the 
catacombs of Rome or Paris. It has been questioned, how- 
ever, whether such a labyrinth actually existed. Apollo- 
dorus and others state that it was built by Diedalus, near 
Cnossus,' in imitation of a more ancient labyrinth in Egypt, 
by the command of King Minos, and that it served first as 

' Strabo, Tiii. S, p- S69. Montf. Ant Eip., t. U. pi. zii. ; Smith's 

' The labjriiith, in Tuions fomu, oc- Diet, of Greek uid Romtn Qeognpby, 
curi on the rcTenee <yt coint of Cnosaus. ud EckheL 
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the prison of the monster Minotaur, and secondly as an 
architectural web wherein to enclose Daedalus himself, 
whence he wa£ enabled to escape by the aid of artificial 
wings, the poetical representatives of sails, whose first use 
has been assigned to him. Ovid and Virgil, however, have 
both referred to the Cretan labyrinth as an architectural 
work : — 

Dndtdug iogenio fabrn caleberrimua artia 
Ponit opuB, tsrbatque notaa, et lumioft fleium 
Duett in errorem Tariarum amboge Tiarum. — 

Ovid. Met. vdi., y. 159. 
tJt quondam Creti fertur Labjiinthus in alii 
Farietibiu textnm ctecis iter, aactpiUmque 
Mille riU babuiue dotum, qua nigna aequendi 
Fallerat inde|ireiiaiu et inremeabiliB error. — 

.£neu>. Lib. v., T. 588. 

Of architectural labyrinths, the most extraordinary 
specimen was without doubt that at the southern end of the 
lake Moaris in Egypt, and about thirty miles from Arsinoe. 
Herodotus, who describes it very distinctly, says that none 
of the edifices of Greece could be compared with it either as 
to costliness or workmanship ; that it consisted of twelve 
covered courts, 1500 subterranean chambers, in which the 
bodies of the Egyptian princes and the sacred crocodiles 
were interred, and of as many chambers above ground, which 
la^ only he was permitted to enter. He states that each court 
was surrounded by a colonnade of white stone beautifully 
built, that the wdls were ornamented with bas-reliefe of 
various animals, that a lofty pyramid, 300 feet high, was 
raised at the angle where the labyrinth terminated, and that 
the whole work was encircled by a continuous wall, Phny, 
Strabo, and Fomponius Mela, have also described this cele- 
brated labyrinth, but they differ both as to the date of its 
construction and the purpose for which it was intended. 
Another labyrinth, built by the jEginetan architect, Smilis, in 
the island of Lenmos, was celebrated for the beauty of its 
columns, according to Fhny, who also alludes to one built by 
Theodorus at Samos.^ The last example we may mention 
as belonging to this architectural class, intended, like the 
Pyramids of Egypt, to form a royal sepulchre capable of 
repeUing the curiosity or acquisitive propensities of intruders, 
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was that built at Clusium, the modern Chiusi, In Etruria, by 
Lar Porsena, the noble, but baffled, foe of Rome ; it is 
described by Pliny and Varro. 

The Cretan Labyrinth is found on the reversea of coins of 
Cnossus, as also on Greek and Roman gems* or at least 
what had become its conventional design, and it was occa- 
sionally represented upon the mosaic pavements of Roman 
halls. One Bpecimen was drawn by Casanova at Pompeii, 
whose sinuous course, designated by coloured marbles, was 
surrounded by an embattled wall, strengthened at intervals 
by towers ; and the design of another was found in the same 
city, scratched with a stylus upon a crimson-tinted column, 
accompanied by this inscription, — " Labyrinthus hie habitat 
Minotaurus," a classical euphuism, we presume, for " Here 
lives a great beast,"* 

But perhaps the most surprising fact connected with the 
mythological labyrinth is its acceptance by Cbristians, and 
its adaptation by the Church to a lugher signification than it 
originally bore. First, it was used as an ornament on one of 
the state robes of the Christian emperors previously to the 
ninth century. In the " Graphia aurese urbis Romse," pub- 
lished by A. F. Ozanam, pp. 92 and 178, in the " Documents 
in^dits pour serrir & I'Histoire Litt^raire de I'ltalie," this 
rule regarding the emperor's dress is given, — " Habeat et in 
diarodino laberinthum fabrefactum ex auro et margarttis, in 
quo sit Minotaurus digitum ad os teuens ex smaragdo factus ; 
quia sicut non valet quis laberinthum scrutare, ita non debet 
consilium dominatoris propalare." Next, it was adopted 
in all its details, including the Minotaur, by ecclesiastics, 
and was pourtrayed in churches. A design of this character 
still exists upon one of the porch piers of Lucca Cathedral, 
having the following inscription. (Fig. 1.) 

HtC 40 EU CREncnS EDIT DBDALUS EST LABERIKTODS, 

DE QOO NDLLDS TADEKE QDIVIT WI FUIT INTUS, 
S QRATIS ADRtAKB STAHIHB JDTUS. 



This is of small dimensions, being only 1 foot 7^ inches 
in diameter, and from the continual attrition it has received 
from thousands of tracing fingers, the central group of 
Theseus and the Minotaur has now been very nearly effaced. 

* Maflci, Geiuiuo Ant. it. No. 31. » rompoin, par E. Breton, p. S03. 
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The whole device was deemed to be indicative of the com- 
plicated folds of sin by which man is surrounded, and how 
impossible it would be to extricate himself from them except 
through the assisting hand of Providence. Similar small 
designs of labyrinths, containing the figurea of Theaeus and 
the Minotaur, either exist or did exist, in the very ancient 
church of St. Michele at Pavia ; at Aix in Provence ; upon 
the walls of Poitiers Cathedral ; in the Roman mosaic pave- 
ment found at Salzburg, now at Lachsenburg, and nearly 
resembling the Pompeian example alluded to above, as does 
another of very early date, discovered in a mosaic pavement 
of a Christian Basilica at Orleansville in Algeria. In this 
last, however, the words, sakcta bcclesia, arranged in a 
'complicated form in the centre, so as to correspond with the 
sinuosity of the labyrinth around them, take the place of the 
Minotaur, affording the firet instance of an entirely new 
signification attributed to such works, whilst ^eir designs 
remained the same as before. 

In the church of Santa Maria in Aquiro, at Rome, are 
several portions of an extremely ancient pavement, the relics 
of a far earlier building than the present church. Amongst 
these is a small labyrinth, 1 foot 7-J inches in diameter, 
composed of porphyry and yellow and green marbles, the 
central circle being of the first-named material* Perhaps 
this is a work of the early part of the twelfth century, during 
which period such devices began to abound, and of these 
several are still preserved. One, 1 1 feet in diameter, 
exists near the sacristy of Santa Maria in Trastevere, at 
Rome, formed, in 1189, by a combination of different 
coloured marbles, and it is perhaps the most beautiful one 
still extant. Another, slightly larger, viz., 11 feet 4^ inches, 
also composed of coloured marbles, is in the church of San 
Vitale, at Ravenna. An octagonal specimen, 34^ feet in 
diameter, is in the entrance of the parish church of St. 
Quentin, built during the twelfth century (fig. 2) ; and a 
precisely similar pavement was placed in the centre of 
Amiens Cathedral, in 1288, but of a rather larger size, mea- 
suring 42 feet across.' It was destroyed in 1825, but its 

* Tbis labyrinth ia figured io U. '' Wallet, in bis " Doscription dune 

Durand'a msiaoir on "Urn Pt-ti* Mo- Crypt* at d'un Tmt tDoaaique do 

■iii'quw." ID Diiiron'a Aniulei ArcbAoL roneiMiiia ^life da St. Bertiii h Saint- 

v.jI, xvii., p. 119, with the Dthar Italian Omar," Doiul, 1843, p. BT, gives nii 

eiEimplas here noticed. •coount of the labyrinths in France, here 
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central compartment, still preserved io the Amiens Museum, 
consists of an octagonal grey marble slab, ' decorated wiUi 
a brass or latten cross in the centre, between the limbs of 
which were ranged small figures of Evrart, Bishop of Amiens, 
the three architects of the cathedral, and four angels, cut in 
white marble, with a legend around the whole octagon, refer- 
ring to the building of the fabric. Another labyrinth, 35 feet 
in diameter, and precisely like the foregoing, v/as constructed 
in the nare of Rheims Cathedral about 1240, but destroyed 
in 1779, by the desire of one of its canons, Jacquemart by 
name, who gave a considerable sum to effect this mischievous 
purpose. On its central stone were cut the figures of the 
architect and of the four masters of the works employed ; 
this was also surrounded by a legend, like the Amiens 
labyrinth. An octagonal labyrinth, 34^ feet in diameter, 
composed of yellow and grey quarries, formed part of the 
pavement of the nave in Arras Cathedral, until the Eero- 
lution. 

Before proceeding to instance more examples, we must 
here advert to another change in the signification of these 
curious works. The Church had adopted them as symboUcal 
of herself ; and when figures were designed in the centre of 
their manifold windings, such as tliose of deceased bishops, 
architect-s, or builders, ranged round a cross, instead of the 
actual words, sancta BCOLEsrA, the same idea doubtless was 
intended to be conveyed, and the persons so represented 
were presumed to be resting in the bosom of the Church, as 
in an ark of salvation ; but afterwards these labyrinths were 
made to serve another purpose, and received an entirely new 
name. This was when the period of the Crusades was 
drawing to a close, and when certain spots nearer home than 
Jerusalem began to be visited by pilgrims, instead of their 
actually resorting to Palestine ; and a pilgrimage to our Lady 
of Loretto, to St. James of Compostella, or even to the 
shrine of St. Frideswide at Oxford, to that of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury or of St. Hugh of Lincoln, began to be looked 
upon as too great an exertion on the part of the faithful. 

Then labyrinths became, as it is stated, instruments of per- 
forming penance for non-fulfilment of vows of pilgrimage to 

Enumeratod, with repreacatations of thoae Diire, Hist, de la Villa d'Ami«iiB, tom.ii., 

at SL QubdUd and Chartres, and of tba Bad tlio BuUetia du Com. Hilt. Ko. X., 

coiitral octagon of thU at Amiens. Sea p. 240. 
alao Doticei of the Amiena jATsmenl in 
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tbe Hoiy Land, and were called " Chemins de Jerusalem" aa 
being emblematical of the difficulties attending a journey to 
the real Jerusalem, or of those encountered by the Christian 
before he can reach the heavenly Jerusalem ; Tivhence the 
centre of these curious designs was not unfrequently termed 
" Cid." And, finally, they were iised as a means of penance 
for sins of omission and commission in general ; penitents 
being ordered to follow out all the Biouous courses of these 
labyrinths upon their hands and knees, to repeat so many 
prayers at fixed stations, and others when they reached the 
central " Ciel," which in several cases took a whole hour to 
efiect, whence these works, as stated by M. Wallet, were 
not unfrequently termed " La lieue." Unfortunately, many 
of thom have now been destroyed, not a few wantonly 
during the Revolution, but others because strangers and 
children by noisily tracking out their tortuous paths, occa- 
sioned disturbance during divine service, as in the instance 
of the next example to which I shall allude. This is a square 
one, formerly in the Abbey Church of St. Bertin at St. Omer. 
The design is preserved by a drawing supposed to have been 
the work of some student of the English college at that town 
during the last century, having this inscription below, "Entrd 
du chemin de Jerusalem autre fois marqu6 sur le carreau de 
I'Eglise de St. Bertin." It appears to have been composed 
of black and yellow tiles.* A large circular labyrinth, com- 
posed of grey and white marble, having an escalloped border, 
and a sexagonal cusped circle in the centre, exists in the 
middle of the nave of Chartres Cathedral. (Fig. 3.) It is 30 
feet in diameter, and its path is 668 feet long. At Sens 
there was another of the same size, formed by lines filled in 
with lead, and recorded to have required 2000 steps to reach 
the centre ; and in the chapter house of Bayeux Cathedral 
is an exceedingly beautifiil work of this description, 12 feet 
in diameter, formed of circles of tiles, adorned with shields, 
griffins, and fleurs-de-lis, and separated from one another by 
bands of small plain black tiles. 

Occasionally something more than the actual path of the 
hfe present was attempted to be represented in these works. 
On a small labyrinth cut upon the pavement beneath the 
organ of the church of Notre Dame at St. Omer, the winding 
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path towards the central Jerusalem Is strangely mixed 
up with towns, rivers, mountains, and animals, intended 
probably to shadow forth the refreshments and the difficulties 
which all Christian pilgrims may expect to meet with on 
their journey through Ufe towards that heavenly city whidi 
they are seeking. This is confirmed by the following in- 
scription, once attached possibly to a labyrinthine design, 
and now preserved in the Museum of Lyons : — 

■too SPEOOLO ' SPeCULARE LEOENS ' QUOD 

aia woniTHRUs | qdod ginie iiiuo ldtuu 

QDOD TERHIBUB ESCA POTDRDS | BED TA 
IIBH DT SBUFER TI7AS ■ HALE TtVERE VITA | 
2PM QUE80 ROGA - BIT UT IH ZPO HEA VITA | 
ME CAPUT Al'HIL* - EX HOO RAPUIT LABBRIKTO ■ 
FREBITDlt - DOCEO VERSU Ul PDNBRA <JNTO ; 
BTEPHANDS ' PECIT OC' 

Allegorical designs of spiritual labyrinths were in vogue 
until the third quarter of the la^t century : a long title to 
the following eflfect accompanies an engraving of one pro- 
duced at Lyons in 1769, from a drawing by M, Belion: — 
A spiritual labyrinth watered by four channels of grace, 
representing, First, the four rivers of the terrestrial paradise 
and the happy condition of man before the Fall. Secondly, 
by the different windings that may be seen are intended to 
be shown the miseries with which human life abounds since 
the Fall. Thirdly, from this labyrinth, terminating at the 
same point where it commenced, we are taught that as man 
was formed of earth he will return to his first element by the 
corruption of his body. Fourthly, the wholesome water of 
these channels represents the grace of God, through which a 
remedy is supplied for a corrupted nature. 

I am not aware of the existence of a single specimen of an 
ecclesiastical labyrinth in any church in England, but we 
possess numerous works of this description cut in the turf of 
our rural greens, and some are of the same patterns as those 
of the foreign examples mentioned above worked on pave- 
ments or walls. These turf-mazea have been usually termed 
"Troy-towns," or "Julian's Bowers," but improperly, because 
such names apparently point to a very remote, or at least to 
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a classical period, whereas the works so styled are without 
doubt medisBTal. 

The reign of Elizabeth was productive of a love for mate- 
rial subtilties, and for allegorical figures of speech, which, 
from that Queen's classical attaJuments, very usually took a 
classical form. " Troy-town " and all the difficulties of its 
capture, would then form a tempting subject for one of those 
embryo dramas so frequently enacted in her presence ; 
whilst " Julian's Bower " would he an appropriate term for 
a court masque, in which a bevy of courtiers and fair dames, 
issuing from some rerdant concealment, might afTect to imi- 
tate the evolutions of the little lulus and his companions in 
their martial sport, as described by Virgil, — 



Inde alios tneant cunns, ftliosqae r< 

AdTerais spatiis, altemosque orbibua orbea 

Impediunt, pugnsqae oient simulacra sub annis : 

Et nunc terga fugft nudant, nunc spicula vertunt 

Infeosi, facta pariter ounc pacs feruntur. — ^ir. Lib. r. SS3. 

Whence any complicated figures, either traced by the 
feet of dancers or cut on the ground, might possibly acquire 
a synonymous appellation during the reign of the great 
Tudor Queen, and retain it to the present time. This con- 
ventional term was a most unfortunate cause of delusive 
speculations to Stukeley, as he was thereby completely led 
off from the origin of such turf-mazes to pursue an illusion, 
with all the ardour of his vivid imagination, fully believing 
that he had discovered a still-existing Roman reminiscence 
on our British soiL He says, in reference to the frequent 
occurrence of places called Julian's Bower, or Troy-town, 
both at Roman towns and other localities, especially in Lin- 
colnshire : — " Upon a little reflection I concluded that this 
is the ancient Roman game ; and it is adnurable that 
both name and thing should have continued through such a 
diversity of people. As to the name Bower it signifies not 
an arbour or pleasant shady retirement in this place ; but 
Borough, or any work made with ramparts of earth, as camps 

and the like The name of Jidian undoubtedly refers 

to Ivlus the son of jEneas, who first brought it into Italy."* 
The continued study of archaology, however, now so widely 
pursued, and the easy means of travelling abroad as well as 

' Stukelef , Itingnrlum Curiosum, Iter t. p. 97. 
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at home, have brought many hidden things to light which 
before were either obscure or entirely concealed ; whilst 
truth, in many instances veiled with a Bctitious covering of 
old, now stands revealed in all her natural purity. 

Ancient turf-mazes either exist or are known to have 
existed in Scotland and Wales as well as in England, whilst 
shepherds and other persons are still in the habit of re-cutting 
these, or occasionally forming new ones, copied from more 
ancient designs, handed down from a remote period. Such 
works were to be seen in Strathmore and other parts of North 
Britain ; they occurred likewise in Wales, where they were 
termed " Caerdroia," or Troy- walls, allusion to which is made 
in " Drych y Prif Oesoedd " and other Welsh histories, and 
they have been found in various localities throughout Eng- 
land, namely in the vicinity of the Solway, Cumberland ; " at 
Ripon and Asenby in Yorkshire ; at Alkborough, Louth, 
Appleby, and Homcastle in Lincolnshire ; at Sneinton and 
Clifton in Notts ; at Wing and Lyddington, in Rutland ; on 
Boughton-Green, in Northamptonshire ; at Comberton, Cam- 
bridgeshire, called " the Mazlea"; at Hilton, Hunts; Dun- 
stable, Bedfordshire; Saffron Walden, Essex; Winchester, 
Hants ; West Ashton, Wilts ; on the Cotawold Hills, 
Gloucestershire ; at Pimpem, and at Leigh in Yetminster, 
Dorset. The latter is called the " Miz-Maze." I will now 
refer more particularly to some of these. 

The first which I shall notice is the maze that formerly 
existed in Yorkshire on Ripou Common : it was ploughed up 
in 1827, but its plan having been fortunately preserved by 
Mr. J. Tuting, sen., of Ripon, I am able to exhibit its fonn 
(see fig. 4). It was 20 yards in diameter, and its path 
was 407 yards long. 

Another maze, precisely resembling this Ripon specimen, 
may still be seen in the same locality, namely, at Asenby, 
in the parish of Topcliffe, and it is preserved with very 
laudable care at the expense of the parish, and I trust will 
continue to meet with such attention. It is slightly smaller 
than the maze formerly to be seen at Ripon, being 17 yards 
in diameter, and its path is 336 yards long. 

Another may be seen at Alkborough, Lincolnshire, over- 

1 The herdamra tliU cut on lh« rtmsj Troj-.— Notes ud Qucriea, Srr. ii. toL t. 

pUins of Burgh and RooklilT nmiihei, a p.SIJ. 
Ikbrrinthine figure, termwl the Walla of 
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looking the Humber. This is 44 feet in diameter, and the 
remarkable resemblance between its plan and that designed 
on marble at Lucca will be at once perceived. (See Fig. 5.) 
The next example (Fig. 6) is on the outskirts of the village 
of Wing, near Uppingham, Rutlandshire ; it is 40 feet in 
diameter, and belongs to the same class as the preceding 
maze. 



Fig. 7 ia cut on Boughton Green, in Northamptonshire, so 
celebrated for its fair; it is 37 feet in diameter. 

Fig. 8 is remarkable for the addition of projecting featuren 
to the circular centre, which gives quite a difi'erent character 
to its plan; and still more so on account of the cross-cross- 
lets fitchy cut witliin those projections. It formerly existed 
on a hill near St. Anne's Well, in the lordship of Sneinton, 
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about a mile distant A'om Nottingham. Its diameter was 
17 yards, exclusive of the projecting portions, and the length 
of its sinuous pathway was 535 yarcb. It was termed the * 
"Shepherd's Maze," and "Eobin Hood's Race," but it was 
unfortunately ploughed up in 1797. 

Fig. 9 nearly resembles the last. It is cut on the common 
adjoining Saffron Walden, Essex, and is 110 feet in diaijieter. 
There is a local tradition that this is a copy of anolber and 
more ancient maze, which was imitated by a soldier, but 
probably the soldier only re-cut the old design ; certain it is, 
however, that a maze has existed on the Saffron "Walden 
common, such as is represented, for a very long period, as 
testified by local records.' 

Fig. 10 presents a totally new and very complicated design 
to om- notice. It formerly existed in the parish of Pimpem, 
near Blandford in Dorsetshire, and covered nearly an acre 
of ground, but it was ploughed up in 1730. It was formed 
of small ridges, about a foot high,* 

Fig. 11 is an example of a quadrangular maze, 86 feet 
square, also cut in turf like the preceding specimens. It is 
on St. Catherine's Hill, in the parish of Chilcombe near 
Winchester, and is known by the name of the " Mize-Maze." 
Having become very indistinct, it was re-cut by the present 
Warden of Winchester, with the aid of a plan diat had been 
fortunately preserved by a lady in the vicinity. It has been 
thus alluded to in the Rev. J. Warton's " Mons Catheriuse : " — ■ 

Aut ftliquia tereti ductos in margine gjroa 
Suspioieni, miratur iueitncftbile textum ; 
Sive illio Lemunim populus Hub nocte choreai 
Flaiuerit eiiguas, virideBque attriverit herbas ; 
Sive olim pastor fidoB descripserit ignes, 
Verbaque difficiti composta reliquerit orbe, 
CoufiUBAque notu, impressaque cespite VQta. 

It Trill be remarked that there is a very strong degree of 
similarity between the six circular designs given, of which, 
however, one is cut on marble in an Italian cathedral, and the 
other five are cut in turf on the green-sward of as majiy 
different English counties. This fact, in addition to the 
great skill requisite to trace such complicated devices upon 

> The repreaentatJoD gJTsn in Camden, * Tbu raprcieulatlon ia red need from 

adit. Oongh, 160S, vol ii. jiL m. p, 400, the pUt« m HutohinB' Donet. toL i. 

■ppean very inuonect : a tree staods iu p. 1 nO, fint ediL, dnwu b; J. Bastard, 

ttw c«Dlra. 1TS8. 
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very limited spaces, at once negatives the idea that way of 
them could have been originally the handy work of some local 
shepherd. Denying, therefore, their pastoral, as ■well as their 
presumed Roman origin, it now remains to be suggested, by 
whom they were created, for what purpose, and at what 
period. So far, I believe questions on these points would 
have been asked in vain, but France has lately presented 
a clue by which we may be guided to the solution of some 
of the difficulties connected with turf labyrinths. On com- 
paring the English specimens with those in French mediseval 
chur<£es, and the maze at Alkborough in paHicular with the 
example before noticed in Sens Cathedral, the respective 
designs are almost identical, and there could scarcely remain a 
doubt that both had an ecclesiastical origin, had no other 
evidence been forthcoming. Moreover, this supposition is 
strengthened by another circumstance, namely, that most, if 
not aj], of our EngUsh turf-mazes are situated in the vicinity 
either of a church or chapel, or in localities where it may 
appear probable that some sacred structure once existed. 

The Alkborough specimen is within a short distance of 
the parish church of tiiaA village, as is that at Wing. That 
on Boughton Green, although now in a remote spot, is near 
the ruins of the original parish church of St. John, first built 
by the Abbot of St. Wandregesile in Normandy. That at 
SneintoQ was close to the chapel of St Anne, built in 1409, 
some traces of which still exist in the foundations of a 
modem house now occupying its site.' This maze seems to 
have puzzled the learned historian of Nottingham, Dr. 
Deering, who, although rejecting Stukeley's opinion as 
to the Roman origin of such works, and incUned to 
attribute them to ecclesiastics, gives the following ludicrous 
reason for their formation: — "Might I offer my con- 
jecture, I should think this open maze was made by some 
of the priests belonging to St Anne's chappel, who being 
confined so far as not to venture out of sight and hearing, 
contrived this to give themselves a breathing for wasai ofotker 
exercise,"' The Winchester maze also was near the ancient 
chapel of St Catherine, of which mention is made in the 
episcopal registers in conjunction with the parish church of 
Cbilcombe. 

' DBering's Nottiuglmm, sect 1, ji. 73. * Ibid., p. 75. 
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It appears possible, therefore, that some of these works 
may have been originally created as a means of performiDg 
penance, and not for purposes of amusement, and that they 
were designed by ecclesiastics, and not by Romans of old, 
nor by shepherds and others of later years. This supposition 
is illustrated by the accompanying engraving, taken from a 
drawing by a talented lady, Mrs. Robert Miles, which repre- 
sents the ecclesiastics of St. Anne's chapel, adjoining the well 
of that name, at prayer in their penitential labyrinth. 

After the Reformation, however, these rural mazes were 
certainly conTerted into a medium of recreation, as referred 
to in several passages of Shakspere : — 

The nine men's morris ie fill'd up with mud ; 
And the qiuuDt oiaxet on the wBinton green. 
For Uct of tread, are ud distinguishable. — 

MiDauKUEB Nioht's Dreaic, Act 2, Sc««t 2. 

Hy old bones sche : here's a mtue trod indeed. 
Through forth-rights and meanders ! b; jour patience 
1 needs must rest me. — Teufest, Act 3, SceM 3. 

Another class of labyrinths still remains to be noticed, 
viz., the Topiary, consisting of those formed by clipped 
hedges of yew, holly, or hornbeam, enclosing a puzzling 
series of winding paths, one of which alone conducts to a 
small open space in the centre. These works, the joint pro- 
duction of nature and man, were known to the Romans, and 
are alluded to by Pliny,' whilst the romantic history of Rosa- 
mond Clifford may readily remind us of their existence in 
England at an early period. The maze at Woodstock, in 
which she was for a time concealed by Henry II. from the 
sight of his young queen, Eleanor of Aquitaine, had probably 
formed part of the " Plaisance " adjoining the royal palace, 
long before it was adapted for the reception of the fair 
object of Henry's love. In the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth mazes were much in vogue, and there must then 
have been a frequent demand for fabricators of verdant 
Bubtilties, a maze formed by neatly clipped hedges being 
an usual adjunct to the royal residences, and probably also 
to those of the nobility. These, I beUeve, are now for the 
most part destroyed, but their past existence is indicated by 
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the retention of the name Maze in the vicinity of the spota 
they had once occupied, such as The Maze in Southwark, 
marking the site of the Princess Mary Tudor's residence, 
alluded to by Miss Strickland in her Lives of the Queens of 
England,^ and Maze Hill, at Greenvrich, once supplied with a 
similar meaoB of amusing the royal inmates of the adjoining 
palace. Artists, moreover, whose names are of high repute 
in the development of the pictorial and other arts, did not 
deem it beneath them to devise plana for these intricate 
verdant bowers. Holbein designed one, a print of which 
was exhibited at the late Manchester Exhibition, accompanied 
by a Latin and a German poetical inscription, whence it 
appeared ^at it was intended to represent the mythical 
work of Daedalus. Tintoretto, likewise, painted a labyrinth, 
which may be seen in Hampton Court Palace.' I here 
give two plans of verdant mazes of the sixteenth century, 
one, Fig. 12, from the old palace of Theobalds, Herts ; and 
another, Fig. 13, taken from an Italian work on architecture, 
by Seriio.' Labyrinths of this description continued to 
abound during the seventeenth century in Italy, France, 
Genoany, and Holland, but they were discarded from 
England by the refined taste of the times of Charles I. and 
Charles II., whose artistic garden-terraces, adorned with 
groups of well-chosen sculpture, and fair lawns enlivened with 
embroidery of skilfully contrasted flowers, could cot admit 
the propinquity of so puerile a conceit as a gloomy mass of 
hedges, affecting to represent the mighty architectural designs 

* Vol. L, p. SIS. The nuuiOT of " Le Msamblsd tlut in tlia olitinih of SkiiU 
IfiM," Soutbvnrk, ii lo tenned in Maria in Aqulro at Roms, Bgured bj H. 
1 Uenr. TL when it betanged to Sir Dunnd lu that aiemoir. 

John Buroettn. Se« the aocount of it ' " Seb. Seriio, Libri cinque d'Arohi- 

givsn in Coll. Top. vol. viiL p. 263. The tettura,'' VaneL 1S61, fol, but the book* 

memon of ite aite bUU exists In the appearadaepantelf, commencingin 1G37. 

namaaMMeldoe and Haia Pond. Oreon, Tbii work wu tramlatad into French, 

Uie DnunaUit, mentioo* the " Uaza in br J. HarUi],Paiiaand Antwerp, 154G-90, 

Tuttie," auppond to bare been in Tothill alio into Dutch, and in 1611 into Eog- 

Blalda, liah. A cop; of that traDilatton, a folio 

* Tliil palotlDg ia dow in Uie Qneen's rolums of oonaidsrable rarity, eiiata in 
Frlrate Chamber,at Hampton Court, and the libnr^ of m; friend, the Rot. W. 
H ia maiked No. 787, in the Sdangen* Thornton, at Dodford, Northamptonihire. 
Quids, published in 1S6T. Inalettsrto A remarkable eiimple of the topiary 
U. DidroD, cited in U. Durand's Uemoir mace formerly existed at the CbAteau de 
on Uoeaic FsTemants, Aunalea, toms Qaillim. In the ArebitecCural Works of 
xvii. p. 127, it is stated that in the ool- Du Cercean, wbo lived in the reigns oT 
lection of the Marquis Campaoa at Rome Charlei IX. and Henry III. (1660-89) 
was to be seen apamtingof the liitaaath there ia aciiTcely a ([round -plot without 
oantuiy, on panel, representing the atory a aquace and a round labyrinth. 

of Theaaua, with a labyrinth »U«h cloaely 
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of the ancient monarchs of Egypt, Crete, or Btruria. 
Clement S., who ordered a maze to be made at the Villa 
Altieri, is reported to hare amused himself with the per- 
plexities of his attendants when consigned to its folds, formed 
of thick and high box-treea.' Gabriel planned one for the 
palace of Choisi in France, and the celebrated Le Notre 
another for tiiat of Chantilly, during the abovenamed period. 
The passion for these verdant marvels was again resumed 
through the example of Wiiliam III., who formed one at 
his palace of the Loo, in Holland, and that well-known 
specimen at Hampton Court, a work which very probably 
suggested to Pope, who resided in its vicinity, the idea 
expressed in the following hnes : — 

Ijet UB (iince life on little more lupply 
Than just to look about at and to die). 
Expatiate free o'er bII this ocene of man, 
A mightj maie ! but not without a plau, 

EDWARD TROLLOPE. 
ADDITIONAL NOTES ON UAZES IN ENQLAKD. 

Whilst the foregoing memoir has been in the printer's faanda, certain 
particulsra relating to the subject under consideration have been commimi- 
cated, which appear deaerTing of notice. 

At Hilton, Uuntiogdonshire, there is a maze preciaelj reeemhling that 
at Alkborough, called " Julian's Bower " (fig. 5, *upra]. In the centre 
stands a stone pillar, bearing inscriptions in Latin and in English, to the 
effect that one William Sparrow formed the maxe around it in the ^ear 
1660, posaiblj as it msj bo imagined to commemorate the Restoration. He 
doubtless copied the design of some older maie with which he was familiar, 
perhaps that in Lincolnshire, abore mentioned. 

At Comberton, Cambridgeshire, there exists a maie called " The Mailes," 
almost identical with that at Wing, Rutlandshire (fig. 6, ntpra). The path 
Is of graTci, 2 feet wide ; its windings are separated from each other hj 
little trenches nine inches wide. The diameter of the circle is 50 feet, and 
the outer margin is on a level with the surroundmg ground, hut the area of 
tiie maze gradually sinks towards its centre. 

Ur. Wright, in a note in his Histoij of Essex, rol. ii.p, 124, states 
that " it has been a custom from time immemorial among the viUagera, to 
hold a feast at this spot ever; three years about the time of Easter. It 
would seem most probable that such works originally served for aom? 
religious ceremony among the Britons, to whom they are generally 
attributed, as among all the ancient systems the labyrinth was a sacred 
aymbol." 

' See ths letter from U.B. deMoatauIt exists, siscuted in the lerenteeiitli can- 
hi Didron'i Annalei, tome iviL p. 137, tury. 
note. An eognving of Ibis labyrinth 
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It is remu-kable thftt mam formed on tuif appear to be uDknowa on the 
Coatinent. Enquiry faaa been made in rain to aMsertain the occurrence of 
any example. The learned Preneh archaeologtat, howerer, H. Didron, 
wkoae inatmctiTe and admirablj illuBtrated "Annalea" eomprise alraoat 
eierjr anhject within the range of antiquarian inTeatigation, promiBee to giro 
a memoir with engniTinga, the reanlt of the reaearohea (^ M. Bonnin of 
BTrenz, who hu aooceeded in eollecting not leaa than two hundred 
ezftmplea of all perioda and ail eountriea. Amongat theae, [wvhably, Mme 
foreign maxe, traced on turf like thoae in England, maj be found. See the 
notea to H. Durand'a intereeting paper on " I^ea Pavea-mosaiqueB," before ■ 
cited, »nd publiahed in the Anualea Archeologiques, tome xrii. p. 127. 

No example of the maie appeara to hare been noticed aa eziatiog in 
Surrey ; Anbrej, however, in hta Hiatorj of that Countj, toI. r. p. 80, 
obaerrea that there were manj maiea in England before the civil wars, and 
that Uie young people uaed on featirala to danee upon them, or aa the term 
was, to tread them. A rery keen obaerver of early Teatiges in Surrey, Mr. 
H. L. Long, atatea that in hia remembrance there eiiated a mue termed 
*' a Troy Town," cut on Hillbury, between Farnbam and Guildford. The 
writer of the Query regarding labyrintba cut on the turf by Welah 
ehepberda in former daya, and oalled Caerdroia, Walla or Citadel of Troy, 
in Dommemoration, it baa been beliered, of the Trojan origin of the Britons, 
aaaerta that at the preaent time berdamen on the graaay plaina of Burgh 
end Bookliff Harahea near the Solway, in Cumberland, cut a labyrinthine 
figure on the tnrf, which they call the Walla of Troy. (Notea and Qneriea, 
Serieaii. toI. t. p. 211). In Scotland, aa we are informed by Mr. Joaeph 
Bobertaon, the V Walla of Troy " are still popnlar amongst children, who 
trace the maie on the aea-aand, or draw it on Uieir tohool-alatei. Topiary 
maiea there formed a feature of old pleaaure-grounda, as in the aouth, Aa 
a device, be notices the labyrinth to be seen iniuaed on the atone bench in 
one of the window receasea of the hall at Craigmillar Castle. The obacnre 
allusion to Troy waa retuned, it most be observed, until comparatively 
recent timea, since amongat the topiaiy and other works laid out at 
Kensington Palace by London and Wise, Uie celebrated designers of gardens 
in the reign of William III., the curious upper garden known as the 
" Siege of Troy " was long celebrated. Some antiquariea have supposed 
that a certun connexion may have subsisted between the so-called " Trt^ 
Town " and the Ludvt Trcjte, or Troy Game, a favourite martial exercise 
in early mediaval times, which has been regarded as baring been the 
origin of tournaments. There may have been a resemblance between this 
disport and the warlike exercises of lulus described by Virgil, as cited in 
the foregoing memoir. See regarding the Ludus Trojn, Meyrick's Critical 
Enquiij, vol. ii., pp. 79, 83, 125 ; Boho's edidon. 

This game, it may be observed, had certainly been handed down from a 
period long anterior to mediteval times. Nero, as we leam from Suetonius, 
was accustomed in his youth to play at Troy, — " Trojam lusit ; " and the 
same writer, in his treatise, " De luaibus puerorum," obaerves, that the 
" Lusns quem vulgo Pyrricbam appellant Troja vocatur.'' 

Many localities, donbtlesa, in England have preserved the names of Troy 
Town and Julian'a Bower, beaidea thoaa already mentioned. In Gough s 
edition tA Camden's Britannia, vol. i., p. 73, it is sud that the maie at 
E^mpem, Dorset, bore the designation of Troy Town ; and another place 
so called ifl found in the same county, north-east of Beer Regis. In Kent, 
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« pUca of the MUDS name ocean near Weaterhun, and other inetaneea «ill 
be familiar to our readers. 

It haa been obMrred in the preTioaa memoir that the Topiarj maa« 
appears to hare been in faihion amongit the Romans, bj nhoni decorations 
ef clipped erergreens in gardens were carried to great perfection, the 
Topiarnu, or ornamental gardener, being mentioned bj Cicero and other 
wnten. Plinj reconunenda rariona shrubs as suitable for such porpoaea, 
eipecii^lj the lanrel called Twro, rerj fit for green arboars and to be 
wrought into knots ; as also the Alexandrine laurel, the cjprees, and the 
box, well suited to be formed into borders and hedges, kept orderlv with 
clipping and cutting. Nat. Hist. B. xr. o, 30 ; B. zri, & 16, 33, &«• 
Whether anj labyrinthine figures were actnallj thus formed in the gardens 
of the Romans maj appear questionable, hut if the Art Topiaria were not 
called into reqmution for such vorks, it seems certain that maiea t«aem- 
bling some in our own conntry were not unknown. Pliny, speaking ef the 
great extent and intricacy of the Cretan labyrinth, obserres (aa translated 
by Holland), " neither must we thinke that theae tnraings and retuniinga 
were after the manner of maies which are drawne upon the paTement and 
plaine floore of a field (ut in parimentis pueromre ludicris oampestribns 
videmus) such as we commonly see serre to make sport and pastime among 
boies, that is to say, which within a little compasse and a round border 
comprehend many miles," &e, B. xxxvi. c. 13. See the article Horttti, 
in Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, and the Bpistle of the younger 
Pliny, in which he describes his Tuscan villa, with its hippodronuu, 
explained to bafe been a kind of circus, consisting of seTeral paths divided 
by hedges of box, and ornamented with topiary work. Plinj, EpiaU 
lib. T. ep. 6. 

It may be difficult, if not impracticable, to ascertain what ia the moat 
ancient instance of a labyrinth, of whatever description, in the British 
Islands. An ancient earthwork on Wick Down Hill, near Downton, Wilt- 
shire, described by Sir Richard Colt Hoare in his Ancient Wilts, vol. 
i. p. 231, as a Hace, " has the appearance of a low barrow surrounded by 
circles within circles," There are tumuli in the neighbourhood. It is to 
be regretted that no plan is g^ven of this curious work. 

Mention has been made of the earliest labyrinth, so designated, &miliar 
to us in English history, namely, Rosamond's Bower at Woodstock. It is, 
however, very doubtful of what description this may hare been. Drayton, 
in a note to his "£[HStle of Rosamond," says that her labyrinth waa 
formed of arched and walled vaults underground, but Gough observes that 
the poet gives no authority for the assertion. See Preface to Oough's BriL 
Topog. p. zxz. Such vaults might have existed in Drayton's time, but 
they did not prove that there had not been any superstructure. According 
to Bromton, indeed, Rosamond's labyrinth at Woodstock should be num- 
bered amongst those of the Architectural class. He ssvs of her, " Huio 
nempe puelln ^>eetatiBsimffi fecerat rex apud Wodestoke mirabilis archi- 
tectnrra cameram open Dndalino umitem, ne forsan a r^na depre* 
heiideretur." Script, decern, col. 1151. Knyghton uses the same words, 
with the exception only of the expression, " Open DtadaUno imvatam." 
Ibid, coL 2395. 

Henry, abbot of Clairvanx, has been supposed to atlode to maies, 
such as have been figured in the foregomg memoir, when, writing alle- 
gorioallj of' being entangled in a labyrinth, he observest " non habent 
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certos aditna, nmitas Ambalant cireulares, et id qnodam (r&udiam I&bjrindio 
moDStra stenasima reoonduntor." See Horeden, ed. Savile, p. 577, under 
tii% year 1178. It ii obriouB, howaTer, that tbe writer may hare had ia 
hU Uioughts merely the traditionat forma of the Cretan labyrinth. 

Of the freqaeiit nae of masea in later timea and the Taried faahions of 
tbeir deaign, illustrationi might be easily mqltiplied. It haa already been 
obBerred that the maie had been much in rogue as a feature of pleasure 
grounds la the aiiteenth century : one at Theobalds, Herts, built by 
.Burleigh about 1560, has been figured in the foregoing memoir. Books of . 
practical instruction for ptanniog such works were published at that time, 
and the following has b^en apecially cited ; " Tbe Gardener's Labyrinth, 
by Dydjmus Hountaioe. Wherein are set forth dirers herbers, knottea, and 
maces, cunningly handled for the beautifying of gardens." 4to. 1577. 
Brelyn ennnierateH ." labyrinths, dsedals, cabineta," &e„ amongst the 
numerous topiaiy and o^er works in his scheme for a Royal Qarden. 
(Uemoira, toI. iii. p, 435.] In the popular cyclopedia of country oocupa* 
tions, the"Maison Hualique," hy CharleaEstienne and Liebault, published 
at Paris in 1582, a figure of a square " Dndalus " ia giren amongst tho 
plans for laying out gardens, and it it copied in the translation by Richard 
Surflet, entitled '* The Country Farme." See Genrase Msrkham's edition, 
London, 1616, p. 276, where " The forme of a I<abyrinth " wilt be found. 

The topiary maie appears to have been somelimes termed a Wiidemeat, 
as at Hampton Court and elsewhere. The author of the Account of 
sereral Gardens near London, in 1691, commends " the very pretty mase or 
Wilderness" at Lord Fauconbergh's garden at Sutton Court, near 
Chiswick. Archeeologia. toI. xii. p. 184, The Wildemesa at Hampton 
Court, with the compartment laid out as a maie, the design of which may 
be seen in Jesse's Hampton Court, p. 77. waa part of the gardens laid out 
.thero for William III. by London and Wise, about 1690. See further 
on this subject Walpole'a obserrattons on Modem Gardening, in his 
AneodotoB of Painting in England. 



The Institute ia indebted to the kindness of the Author of the fore- 
going Memoir for the greater part of the iUuatrationa by which it is 
accompuiied. 
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DE MONTALTO. 

Tub noble family whose name appears as the title of 
the present memoir, was intimately connected with two of 
the most interesting castles in Great Britain, and with one 
of its most picturesque and regal cities. Their histories 
are tlius so closely interwoven, that it would be difficult tp 
separate them, and more particularly towards the . close of 
the life of one of these great Seneschals, when Hawarden 
castle and the City of Coventry, subjects of the ensuing 
remarks, passed by bequest from the Be Montalto fiimily 
into the possession of the Plantagenets. 

Beyond all comparison or dispute the official Records of 
the Crown contaiQ the most trustworthy evidence that caD be 
referred to in every question of historical research. Monastic 
or municipal charters follow them in the scale of reliable 
auUiority. Should these be silent, the testimony of a 
monkish chronicler, or even of a mediEeval tradition, will 
occasionally cast a ray, though one of uncertain light, over 
the dark view of past events, events which however they 
more commonly mystify than explain. 

Therefore, whilst sketching an account of the De Montalto 
&mily and some of their possessions, and adducing state- 
ments from these various sources, the value of authentic 
information ought to be cautiously balanced, and the cold 
deductions of truth carefully weighed against the popular 
attractions offered by the more agreeable narrative of 
mediaeval romance. Since it should be the first duty in 
pursuing investigations of this nature, to clear away without 
hesitation every statement resting on doubtful authority, and 
to lay bare the foundations, however trifling they may seem 
to be, yet still what are left, which deserve the confidence of 
an inquiring age. 

The mere mention of the name of Coventry serves to carry 
away the mind to a series of events whose credibility has 
been disguised by dramatic fiction. Its mention evokrai 
before us a motley spectacle of religious mysteries, moralities, 
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and miracle plays. Vaccy leads us to behold the exhibition 
of a scriptural allegory represented at the cost of some of 
those trading companies or holy fraternities abounding in the 
city, and we seem to see and to follow the long pageant 
passing in tumultuous disorder through the narrow streets. 
We inwardly laugh at the burlesque, if we do not turn 
away &om the unnatural admixture of what is impious and 
absurd. Or, dwelling on more serious and trustworthy 
subjects, we recount the numerous immunities Coventry has 
obtained from the days of the Confessor, even to the last 
of the Stuarts ; or we pass in review the transactions of 
Parliaments that have become memorable chiefiy through 
their unpolite' or opprobrious' titles. Coventry was tie 
early seat of a Bishop, and it was, moreover, celebrated for 
a w^Uiy monastery founded by an Anglo-Saxon Earl. The 
fame of Godiva's benevolence (shall it be called according 
to the popular belief, the heroism of bar self-devotion 1) has 
invested uie city with an undying air of romance. It will 
be the duty of an inquirer into these earlier events, to 
ascertain the grounds upon which such traditions rest, to 
break the poetical enchantment that has deluded her cre- 
dulous admirers, and to protest, not only against the rude 
dismantling of her modesty, but against a ridiculous narra- 
tive that has violated the sacred dignity of history, d^raded 
female purity, and converted a deed of charity, common 
enough at the period, into a fabulous act of indelicate com- 
passion. 

The value due to idl these circumstances will require 
examination, and they are also an essential introduction 
to the Buleequent connection of Coventry with the De 
Montalto family. 

It has been stated by Florence of Worcester,' a writer of 
research and fidelity, that Leofnc, Earl of Chester, and 
Oodiva his wife, founded and built at Coventry a monastery 
before the year 1057, endowing it so hberatly with land, 
vrith various ecclesiasticEd ornaments, precious stones, and 
with gold and silver, that it was unequalled in riches through- 
out England. This event happened so very near the time 

< U Hen. VL, 1459. Pu-liiLmentum Illitento Pwlkment, luld T Han. IV., 

Dwbolioum, tho DstU'h or Had ParlU- 1404. 

manL > Flar. Wigom. Chron. nib budo lOSTi 

' Fulameatum iudoctoium, oi Uie UoDUiuenU UinL BriL, p. 603. 
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when this historian flourished, if, indeed, it did not occur in 
his lifetime, seeing he died in 1118, that the circumstance 
would be fresh in his recoUectioo. 

Henry, Archdeacon of Huntingdon,^ -who succeeds in 
chronological order, after an interval of nearly a century, 
would be less likely to write a truthM statement, and he 
gives to Gbdiva the entire credit of this foundation, bo soon 
had the first account of its history become corrupted. There 
can be no doubt that it was mainly the work of Barl Leofric's 
muniGcence, though, as Vitalis seems to infer, it was subse- 
quently much enridied by the valuable gifts presented to it 
by the Countess herself. Even from so ^ght a perversion as 
this ma; have originated the story that has since conferred 
upon her so ambiguous a reputation ; the current tradition 
being, Uiat she rode in a state of nudity through the streets, 
to induce her husband to confer greater immunities upon his 
vassals, as well as to lighten the burden of their taxation. 

This doubtful story is first circulated in the history attri- 
buted to Matthew of Wesbninster, a writer who borrows his 
facts from Florence of Worcester, William of Mahnesbury, 
Henry of Huntingdon, and other less trustworthy sources ; 
none of the writers, however, now named take any notice of 
such an improbable circumstance. Henry Enyghton, Arch- 
deacon of Leicester, who terminates his chronicle with the 
death of Richard II., gives no original matter before the very 
end of the reign of Edward I., and he, therefore, could only 
have copied from report his own account of Godiva's exhi- 
bition, since it had not previously been written among the 
common annals. Nor would John of Bromton, Abbot of 
Jervaux, the third in order who mentions it, be capable of 
resting his version of the story on any earUer or reliable 
authority. By comparing their respective narratives, it will 
be perceived how slavishly these monkish chroniclers repeat 
the assertions of each other, a propensity that has descended 
to subsequent writers of history.' 

* Han. HuDtlnd.,'Ub. vi. p. BOS. Runell interfsred with th* mniadoii of 

* AmongBt raoent illuitntionB of thU Lord Stnfford'i MntaaM, by axprening 
illo>utiouinM>,&itrai]geraDecuiBc*rciil7 > doubt whethar Chu-les luii tha power 
b« adduced thin the itDputatioD of blood- of diapeiuiDg with th&t part of it whioh re- 
tbiratiuMB imdcrualt; that hM baoa at- Ut«d lo hinging and quartartng after be 
tempted to be affixed upon the gentle w»a behaeded. And tbiu the ataia of 
nature of ■ martfred Bon of One of Eng- raQOonr, arining from aome malidous 
land'* noblest familiaa. The taalarolent nuDOur of pafty writan of the daj, 
apirit of ArtAdeaoon Eaobard fint pro- " who wrote tor brawi to keep thorn from 
pagatadthe cdumnj Uiat WilliMnLard faatiug.'hubeeneahoedbrRalph.Hume, 
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The &ble, however, as it has descended to us, must have 
been invented between the time when Matthew of West- 
minster and Koger de Hoveden wrote. It is not mentioned 
by any writer before 1307, and must have been the creatioD 
of the latter end of the thirteenth century. In substance it 
ifi as follows. The original accouats, one of which is closely 
copied &om the other, will be worth comparing in the 
uotes.^ 

I pmbl> wrritata libaraoi 

hutkm num ioda faatua 

— FlorM 



ther, 
tamoi^ 



BUokitoiM, DUtTiopls, aren Mr. Fox, 
Lingard, HalUm, nad Campbell, iriUiout 
dupualDDatalf inquiring into Uis truth 
of Buoh aa unjuatiflabla charoe. If 
mitera of audi aathDritj 
an aatided io putting hutorj ■ 
togothcr, it i« not rorprinnv tba 
o( Jerrauz dionld rapaat ths falaehooda 
initteD by a oroduloua brotber. It it a 
aaUafaotion and a aolaoa to turn tram 
•uch in>tarl»l> and glaan a aolitar; fkot, 
that la rgaUj true, from a chartsr, a 
One roll, or an offloial raeord, aftar tha 
tmubla of aifting Uw Katamaut* of auoh 
tUthlcMguidaa. 

* LA jajmn qooquo laatancian tuoria 
auw urbsm auain CoTentraoMm ab omni 
tolnatopmtcTquam deequii liberam facit ; 
quod unpatrandnm uxor <|)u> OomltiM* 
Qodgiva quodant mane par mediun uibit 
Duda. Md oomii tecta,oquitaTit— Han. de 
Knjghton de Erentiboa Anglin, lib. L o. 
xii— Scriptoraa Daoani, pp. 233-t. 

BlM autem ComitiiM religiow TlUam 
CoQTentreDHm a grail aerritut* as 
turpi libarare aSocCaiu, aaipiui Co- 
mitam Tirum tuum magnii preoibna 
(ogavit , nt Sanctat Trinitatis aanctM- 

5UI ganetrid* Dei intuitu villom ■ pm- 
iota abaolTsret Hrxitute. Cumque 
CoQMB iUam inoreparet quod rem aibi 
damnoum inaniter poitularet, prohibuit 
oonitanter, no ipaum auper hao re de ck- 
two acin*«iuret. Ilia ooDtnrio, pertinaoia 
moligbii duota, rirum indeainenter de 
padtione pngmina eiaaperana, tale re- 
•potunim extorait ab eo. AACsnde (inqoit) 
equum taum nuda, et trsnu par meroa- 
taa Tilln, ab inktio D«que ad finam, 
populo oongregato, et cum redieria, qaod 
poaCula*. impetrabie. Cui Comitiuft re- 
noadeD^ ait, et ai hoo laeere Toluero, 
llogiiliatn mihi d^ia ] Ad quam Comai, 
dabo, inquit. Tone QodiTa Comitina 
Deo dilecta. die quadun, ut prndiatam 
•at. nuda equum aaoendena crioea capitia 
et trieaa dinoWeoB, oorpui auum tutum 

!iratercniractuididiaaimaiiide*eUTit, at 
tinere oomplato, a nemine vin, ad Tirum 
gauden* boc pro miraculo habentvm, 
rerena eat. Comai Tero Leo&iouf, Coit- 



aigilli aui munimine roboraiib, 
HiatoT.Uatth.Waitm.Bub anno iuo«. 

De diola qooqae Qodin Orautiiaa qus 
aooleaiam de Stowv aub promontorio Liu- 
oolnin, at multaa aliai cematnuaiat, legi- 
tur, quod dnm ipsa Corantreiam a gn*i 
aervituta et importabili toluato libenra 
aSeotmet, Leobicuni Comitem lirum 
auum ■ollidUtvit, nt Sanota Trinitatii 
D^ue gsnetrida MartEe intuitu Tillam a 
pnadicbt aolveret aerrituta. Prohibuit 
Cornea ne de cataro rem aibi dampuoaam 
inaniter poatularet IIU nicbilomiijua 
Tirum indeainenur de petitiona pra- 
miaa axaaperana tale reaponaum ab ao 
dsmum eitoruL Aaceude, inquit, equum 
tuum et nuda a villn initio luque ad 
Bnam populo eongr^ato equitaa, et aio 
poatulaUcum nditria, impeCrabia. Tuae 
Qodiva Deo dilecta equum nuda aaoan. 
deal, oc capitis crinea at tricaa diwolieni, 
totum corpoa prater crun inde velaTit. 
Itinera oomplato, a nemina rin ad virum 
gaudana eat reTtraa, unde Leofrioui 
CoTaotreiam a aervitaiCe at malia cuatu- 
mia et aiaotionibua Uberaiit, et oartam 
Buam inde oonfaotam aigilLi eui muni- 
mine robonrlt, da qua adhuc iati pau. 
peraa meroatorea ad villam aooedeotea 
plenarie aunt expertL — Chron. John. 
Kvmtoa Abbatia Jorraleotia, p. 949. 

FoUomug thia paaaage, there ii ao 
aooaunt of the eitraordinarf miracle 
whioh happened wbilst Leofrio waa at 
mass with Eldward the Confaaaor, on 
which occauon the Saviour in form 
of a child appeared to them in tha eleT*- 
tion of tha aacramant, blaaaing firat the 
King and th« Eari, tlia farmer of whom, 
howarer.beiDg parvarealy blind, rtquired - 
the aupeniatural appearance U> be diown 
to him before lie oould perceiie it. Tbia 
absnrd legend (and I only mention it to 
show the iguorance or the profanit; that 
weakena the teabimoo; of these early 
writers, •■ to the oredibilit; of what is 
actually true) was abridged by Bromton 
from the Anglo-Pranch Ufa of the Con- 
f«Mor, written about ISU. See Bromton, 
1. L 
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The Lady (Jodiva, having an extraordinary affection for 
the city of Coventry, often besought her husband. Earl 
Leofric, that he would relieve the inhabitants from a heavy 
burden he had imposed oa them, until at length, wearied by 
her importunity, he said to her that if she would consent to 
ride n^ed from one end of the town to the other, amid 
the assembled people, he would - comply with her wishes. 
She thereupon immediately asked whether he would in reality 
permit her, and receiving an affirmative answer, on an ap- 
pointed day she mounted her horse, covered only by her 
Sowing hair, which enwrapped her entire body except the 
legs, and having accomplished this her heroic immolation, 
she obtained from her lord the release of their geld and 
services. 

It is added, though all the chroniclers are unpai'donably 
silent as to this fact, which is in strict accordance with other 
portions of the narrative, and no one would wish to mutilate 
it, that an order went forth that all the people should shut 
themselves up within their houses during the time she rode 
through the city ; but that one ' low churl,' a tailor, who 
peered abroad, was instantly struck with blindness, as a 
penalty for hia curiosity. The historians of the middle ages 
have provokingly passed over this incident in silence, though 
it must rest on equal authority with the others, siace the 
wretched creatm-e has even been memorialised by a wooden 
effigy at the spot where his prurient curiosity betrayed him. 
A demi-figure, wearing a cocked hat, probably the uncouth 
decoration as the figure-head of some ancient vessel, removed 
to the niche of a conspicuous corner, declares the &te of 
Peeping Tom to passers beneath, thus forming as true a 
portion of the story as its other accompaniments, perhaps a 
more convincing one, according to the aphorism, that " seeing 
is believing." 

Now it is a sufficient contradiction of this foolish tale to 
produce Earl Leofric's own deed of endowment, which is so 
full of benevolence and privileges, that there was no necessity 
for the chronicler to limit them at the risk of impairing 
Lady GJodiva's discretion. This Charter,' running much 
after the usual spirit of such grants, states that Leofric, 

f>. S4S, tad Lira of tba Coofeiaar, pub- H8. of tUa ' Eatcdra de Seint ^Idmrd 

i»hed Kcentlj vndar direction of the Is Rei.' repreaeota thsciTaiit. 
Muter of tbe BoIIe, pp. 12, 124-5, 1S9, ' AngL Sue Cod. Diplom. Edit. Earn - 

371. The 3Tth page in Uu Cambridge ble.— Tom it. p. 27S. 
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Earl of Chester, by the advice and permissioa of King 
Edward th6 Confessor and Pope Alexander, caused a church 
at Coventry to be dedicated to the honour of God and the 
Holy Mary his Mother, and St. Peter the Apostle, and St 
Osburga the Virgin, and All Saints. And he accordingly 
bestows on it for the use of divine service, and for the main- 
tenance and clothing of the abbot and monks, twenty-four 
Tillages, with a moiety of the city where it is founded. 
These possessjons were settled on the monastery with sac 
and sok, and tol and them, and liberty, and all such customs 
as had ever been held of the king at the best : and moreover, 
the abbot was to be amenable to the king alone. This ample 
charter was subscribed by the Confessor, Eadsi Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and by several other persons of importance, 
all witnesses of the transaction. 

Perhaps, it may be remarked, from the &ct of these privi- 
leges being conferred on an ecclesiastical body, that they 
would therefore not include within their scope the other 
inhabitants of the city, and certainly as far a^ the Earl's own 
tenants were concerned, this chfui^er does not offer any 
recognition of privileges in their favour. Yet there cannot 
exist any reasonable doubt that the devout spirit which 
prompted these institutions, would look with equal con- 
sideration upon the depressed condition of Leofnc's other 
dependants. Indeed, it is most unnatural to conceive that a 
nobleman so deeply influenced by a sense of religious duty, 
would so far disregard the equally sacred claims of humanity 
as to exercise oppression over his own vassals, and regard 
them as unworthy of his merciful concern. Whilst Earl 
Leofric made these ample offerings upon the altar of God, he 
could scarcely feel insensible to the claims of suffering indi- 
gence, nor could he allow Godiva to act upon an impulse so 
repulsive to the modest feeUngs of her sex. Nor, indeed, if 
such an exhibition had ever in reality happened, and that 
" one low churl " who " peeped," had received his darkened 
fate, and if " the Powers above " had " cancelled a sense 
misused," or if the people had serious grievances, would it 
have been necessary for Ralph, Earl of Chester, in granting 
the following charter, to have so distinctly recognised the 
privileges conferred by his father and predecessors. The 
original is preserved amongst the muniments in the city of 
Coventry ; a deed in the finest preservation, with the Eari's 
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Beal in green wax appended, Both this and the succeeding 
charter are given at length, as they have not hitherto been 
printed. 

Eadulphus, Comes Cestrise, omnibus baronibua, et con- 
stabulariis, et ballivis, et ministris, et hominibuB, et amicis 
suis Francis et Anglis, tarn presentibus quam futuria, ealutem. 
Sciatis rae burgensibus meis de Coventre concessiese et 
dedisse, et h^ carta med. confirmasse, omnia quae in present! 
carta sCripta sunt, videHcet, ut bene, et honorifice, et quiete 
in libero burgajio teneant prsedicti burgenses et heredes Bui 
de me et de hseredibua meis, sicut unquam in tempore patris 
mei vel alionim antecessonim meorum melius et firmius et 
hberius tenuerunt : otnnes autem libertates et bonas leges 
illis concedo, quas burgenses Lincolniae mehorea et liberiorea 
habent. Prohibeo et defend© constabulariis meis, ne eos 
aliqua causa in castellum ad placitum ducant ; sed portmot 
suum libere habeant, in quo omnia placita ad me et ad illos 
pertinentia juste tractentur. Quemlibet autem ex semetipsis 
pro me eligant, qui sub me super eos justiciarius sit, qui leges 
et consuetudines sciat, et eos meo consilio in omnibus 
ratiouabiliter, omni causa remota, custodiat, et mihi jura mea 
fideliter faciat. Si forte aUquis in misericordiam incident, 
curiatus sit rationabiliter per ballivum meum et fideles 
burgenses curiae. Quoscunque autem mercatores secum ad 
villae emendationem adduxerint precipio in pacem habeant, 
et nullus injuste eos in curiam mittat. Si vero aliquis 
extraneus mercator aliquod inconveniens in villa fecerit, 
in portmot coram justiciario supradicto sive curia illud 
dirigat. His testibus, Rogero conetabulario Cestris, Roberto 
Seneschallo de Mohaut, Radulfo de Meisnilwarin, Petro 
Rondur, Symon Thulcher, Thoma dispensario, Joello de 
Louving", Willielmo Marescallo, Joel Bereng', Phillippo de 
Horrebi, Rogero de Almuille, Rogero de Btiaservile, WiUielmo 
Priori, Willielmo de Byrdesol, Warino de Vemun (?), et 
multis aliis, apud Coventre. 

There seem reasonable grounds for attributing this 
charter to Ranulph de Gernons, the second of that name. 
Earl of Chester, who died in 1153, both from its being wit- 
nessed by Robert Seneschal de Mohaut who, under the other 
title of Robertus Dapifer de Montealto, was, according to 
Mr. Ormerod, alive in this year, and farmer of the lands of 
the Pabitinate from 1159 to 1162, and also because this same 
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Earl Banulph de Gemons madie additional grants to the 
monks of Coventry for the benefit of his soul ,and of the 
Bouls of his parents and ancestors ; ^ thus, apparently, evi- 
dencing an unbroken feeling of good will towards the citizens 
from the days of the Confessor to the reign of King Stephen, 
and consequently discountenancing the idea, that the in- 
habitants had cause to complain of any arbitrary tax or 
exactions, the whole tenor of these grants showing, in fact^ 
indulgence and liberality. 

In unison with the spirit of this charter of the Eari of 
Chester was the succeeding one. Both of them are in the 
finest state of preservation. It is always desirable to secure 
an original document by printing it, and also by giving it in 
an extended form, which makes it readily inteUigible. When 
records are printed with their contractions, few take the 
trouble to read them. 

Henricua, Dei gratia Rex Anglise, et Dux Normannis et 
Aquitanise, et Comes Andegavensis, Archiepiscopis, Episco- 
pis, Abbatibus, Comitibus, BaronibuB, Justiciariis, Vice-comi- 
tibus, et omnibus ministria et fidelibus suis totius Anglise, 
salutem. Sciatis me concessisse, et present! carta mea con- 
firmasse Burgensibus de Coventre omnea libertates et 
liberas consuetudines, quas Ranulphus Comes Ccstriffl 



Alg«r. 
Hugh E. of Chwtor, diedllOI. 
Richtrd E. of Chaetar, diod lltS. 

Buralph&.i>f Cheater (dvUeMfaiiiM, or BritsMTd), died 1129. 
Ranulph E. of Clieiter {de Oernona), died 1153; made grants to 



tmookB of CoTBntry. 
of C ■ ■" 



Eogh G. of Cheater (Kerelioc), died 1181. 

Huulph E. of Cheater (BlundeTil), died 1331, lekTiog four >iat«», 

Hand. m. E. of Angus, duid before her brother Sannlph. 

Mabel m. K of ArundeL 

Agnee m. B. of Derby. 

H»vi«e m. E. of Wineheatar. 

Hiuth, the Moond eon of Habel, nicceeded to Corniij; uid, haring married 
liabella, d. of William E. Wanen, died 1243, taaniig bit inherilance to be dirided 
among hie four liaten, — Habel, Cecilia, lubolla, and Nicola. 

Bobert de Kontalto married Cecilia; and, in eouequance of this union, obtained 
CaRtle Eimng, CsTenbrj, Hawarden, tie. to, — See Dugdale, Baronage, vol. i. pp. 40 
—121. 
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ratiooabiliter eis concessit, et carta sua confirmaTit ; 
scilicet, ut ipsi burgenses bene, et in pace, et honorifice,in 
libero burgajio teneant, sicut unquam in tempore patris 
prEefati Comitis, rel aliorum antecessonim Quorum, melius 
et firmius tenuerunt, et habeant omnes leges et consuetu- 
dines, quas cives LincolniEe meliores et liberiores habeant. 
Bt ne Constabukrii prsedicti Comitis eofi aliqua causa in 
castellum ad placitum ducant, Bed Portmannemot suum 
libere habeant, in quo omnia placita ad ipsum Comitem et 
ad illos pertinentia juste tractentur. Quemlibet autem ex 
semetipsis pro Comite eligant, qui Bub Comite super etffi 
justiciarius sit, et qui leges et coflsuetudines suaa sciat, et 
eos consilio Cotoitis in omnibus rationabiliter, omni causa 
remota, custodiat, et ipsi Comiti jura sua Bdeliter faciat. Et, 
si forte aliquia in foriafactuTam Comitia incident, pro xiL 
denariis quietus sit ; si vero xii. nummos testimonio Tici- 
norum suonim dare non possit, eorundem consideratione ita 
admensuretur quod persolvere raleat. £t prsedicta cum 
aliis quietationibuB, et quod non ipsi burgenses pree&to 
Comiti nee suis atiquod in corrodio ve\ in alio accommodent, 
nisi ea conditione quod de reddltione catalli sui tuti sint. 
Quoscunque autem mercatores secum ad villEB emendacionem 
adduxerint, pacem habeant, et nullus eis injuriam &ciet, vel 
injuste eos in curiam mittat. Si vero aliquis extemus mer- 
cator aliquod inconveniens in villa fecerit, in Portmannemot 
coram justiciario supradicto sive curia illud emendet ; et illi, 
qui in villam venturi sunt, ex ilia die, qua in villa edificare 
coeperint, per biennium de omnibus quieti sint Quare Tolo 
et firmiter precipio quod prienominati bui^enaes de Coventre 
omnes prsedictas libertates et liberas consuetudines habeant 
et teneant, bene, et in pace, hbere, et honorifice, sicut carta 
supradicti Comitis Kanulfi rationabiliter testatur. Teste 
Ranulfo de Glanvilla, Kogero le Bigot, Roberto fiUo Bemardi, 
Bicardo de Luci, Patricio de Chaurchis, Ranulfo de Ged- 
dington. Apud Merlobergam.^ 

It will be observed, that this Charter, granted by King 
Henry II., refers to that of the Eari of Chester, and the pri- 
vileges conferred by his father and ancestors, which would 
carry us to immunities enjoyed by the men of Coventry at a 

> t Uke thu opporbmltrof «ipr«uiDg the preaent mitjor of CoTsnti;, for tbs 
nj thukB to Benrj Browetl, Esq., the fedlitiu obligingly oflbrded ma in 
Uta Duyor, ftnd Cbulea Draper, Esq., Maminjng the Hmiidptl Archivea. 
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very remote period, probably that of Earl Leofric, If, how- 
ever, there exists any doubt regarding bo early a connexion 
as this, we are more fortunate in being able to fix an actual 
date to the royal charter itself, which the Great Roll of the 
Pipe mentions as having been given in the year 1182, the 
men of Coventry having then paid for it the sum of twenty 
marks.' 

At this precise time, "the Earl's Half of Coventry, as it was 
termed, belonged to Ranulphus de Blundevil, Earl of Chester. 
He possessed it from 1181 to his death, in 1231, when 
Coventry, with Chester, fell to the share of Mabel, the second 
of his four sisters, who married William de Albini, Karl of 
AmudeL These possessions then devolved upon Hugh, the 
second son, who married Isabella, daughter of William Earl 
Warren. This Hugh dying in 1243, his inheritance was 
divided among his four sisters, and, by another singular co- 
incidence, Cecilia, the second, brought by her marriage, 
Coventry and Castle Rising to Robert de Montalto. 

The liberties of Coventry were seized in 1163, in conse- 
quence of Hugh, Earl of Chester, having, in conjunction with 
his tenants, been an active participator in the rebeUiou against 
the king. The Crown, however, restored the franchises in 
1181, on receiving a fine of twenty marks. These privil^es 
consisted In their having a confirmation of Earl Ranulf's 
Charter. By that they held their possessions in free burgt^e 
with the same immunities as the burgesses of Lincoln. They 
were entitled to hold a portmote court for pleas of every 
kind concerning themselves. They were empowered to 
elect from their own community a judge, who was skilfid in 
the laws and customs. To these and a few other privileges 
the Crown added, that whosoever should come to inhabit 
there, from the day of his beginning to build for two years 
following, he should be free from all payments whatsoever. 
At the period when Henry II. granted this charter, the 
inhabitants at large were the burgesses, and the privileges 
were conferred without any corporate restrictions upon their 
heirs ; the existeace of municipal corporations, and the 
abuses of admitting honorary burgesses not arising before 

* HomiaH de Covintni r«dduit oom- (h«M priTili^ei of Lincoln ww* copied 

potiim da XI. mirou pro habeadi ooti&r- from those ■( Northftmptoa, tba citiieni 

Dutiona Rpgu ds LibertaUbiu auu. — paying a Gne for the purpow. — S lUc I. 

HmgD. Rot. Pip. Se Hen. II. (Pipe ItoU.) 

Hera it may be worth Doticing that 
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2Cth Edward L, when burge^es were first returned to at in 
Parliament. 

The posseKsions of Coventry became a fruitfiJ source of 
litigation at an earljr period. The dirision of the Earl's half 
and the prior's half caused dieputes which are scarcely ended 
at the preseot day. It wilt not be edifying to enter into 
questions which distracted the peace of the Church and city 
alike, and therefore only a few ^ts shall be mentioaed, mdi 
merely a^ fall within the general scope of the present memoir. 
To place them before the reader in the most condae form, it 
will be sufficient to state that Earl Leo&ic, at the foundation 
of the priory, gave rarious villages and a moiety of Corentiy 
itself to the monks, without uiy reserration of rents or 
services. When these possessions fell to Boger de Montalto 
by right of bis marriage with Cecilia, the second daughter 
of the Earl of Arundel, they made, in a deed without date, a 
joint grant to William the prior, of all their right and daim 
in the whole manor, with Qie exception of Cheylesmore and 
certain accustomed military services, on condition of receiv- 
ing an annual payment of 100/. from the prior and convent, 
and ten marcs from the nuns at Polesworth. Jt appears by 
a fine (34 Hen. III.) that a yearly rent of 107i. was reserved 
to be paid by the prior. It also appears by a fine (I Edw. IIL) 
between Robert de Moutalto, Emma his wife, and Henry de 
Cliffe, that the manor of Cheylesmore, with the appurtenances 
in Coventry and the services of the prior, were conveyed to 
the said Henry de ClifTe, who rendered them again to Robert 
de Montalto, who subsequently conveyed them, in default of 
having male issue, to Queen Isabella for the term of her 
natural life, and after her decease to John of Eltham, the 
king's brother, and in default of heirs, to the king and his 
heirs. 

To settle the disputes between the prior and the city of 
Coventry relating to the said grant of Roger and Emma de 
Montalto to the former, Queen Isabella released 10/. of the 
same rent, which was subsequently demanded as the fee farm 
to be paid into the Exchequer, as parcel of the duchy of 
Cornwall.' 

* Tliar* (• Mm* parplnlt; in Aooouat- the Prior vara 9&1. 6f. S<i— rs-laued for 

loK (or tha alterallDQ [d th* unount of enlarging the Frius' mine^ iOt., and 

tUa fa* farm rant, wbioh maj Iw thiu taa marca to Uie Doaa of Polaaworth 

ax|ilaiued : Tba aum fixed in the first makes up tha saiD. Thia Bum waa paid 

iuatauoa wu 1071, Tba demaadi upoa by tlie priors a* oue moisty cf their 
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By a tripartite indenture,' formeriy amongst the docu- 
menta in the treasury of the corporation, written in French, 
and under the seala of Queen iBabella, the prior and convent, 
and the mayor and commonalty of Coventry, it appears that 
the mayor and commonalty paid a consideration for their 
franchises, and ^reed to a fee farm rent of 50^. per annum 
(20 Edw. III.). 

Thus, out of the grant made by Roger de Montalto to the 
prior, there sprung a suit respecting the payments to be 
made to him by the monastery, whi(£ became more compli- 
cated by the posseasions at Coventry being subsequently 
bequeathed by the Montalt family to Queen Isabella, with 
remainder first to John of Elthara, afterwards Earl of Cornwall, 
brother of Edward III., and then to her husband Edward II., 
and his heirs for ever. Similar controversies were continued ; 
when, however, Edward, the Black Prince, waa created Earl of 
Cornwall, his- father settled the reversion of the manor of 
Cheylesmore upon him after the death of his mother, 
entailing it, as it was then conceived, as an inalienable 
appanage of the duchy.* 

No doubt this intimate connexion with royalty procured 
many immunities for the city of Coventry. Its long array of 
charters shows the favour in which the inhabitants were held. 
Successive reigns saw the bureesses invested with increased 
privileges. But the grant of Montalt to the priory had 
laid the foundation of such civic controversy and strife, that 
it was only appeased by acts of legislation centuries after- 
wards. 

In consequence of the peculiarity of the grant by Roger 
de Montalto to the prior, even after the broils of citizens and 
the encroachments of churchmen had with their jealousies and 
angry passions passed away, fresh suits and protracted legal 
disputes sprung from these ancient pretensions. It was no 
longer a contest betwixt the duchy and the monks of St. 
Benedict, but a civil war carried on between the corpo- 



fomiilaUoii, tba othsr moiatj of pur- or pillan set next to tbe croas at the 

chara. Hospital af St. Joho, which prior's part 

' The tripartita Indantan^ of which u now Biafaop Street Leet, uid oil the 

onlj a oop; remains, decided the bouade remnant without is the Earl'H part. After 

of that part of Uie eitj of Corentrj the diasolution of moDUteriee, tbe cor- 

called the Eai-r* half. Bad ooOMqaeaUj poratton purchased the Prior's holt 
doBued the Pdor'B put. The pare called * Qeorge iV. Mid tlio mnuor of Cbej- 

tiie EazVa part waa divided at the poeka lesmore to the Harquis of Hertfbid. 
VOL. XT. JI a 
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ration and the residents in those hamlets formerly gruited 
to the Church by Earl Leofric, which were constituted by the 
charter of 30 Henry VI. (1451) a part of the "county " of 
Coventry. 

By this charter, which the king states in its preamble he 
gives out of the special affection which he bore to the city of 
Coventry, it is declared that the several hamlets, which were 
then within the county of Warwick, should be one entire 
county of itaelfi wholly separated from the county of War- 
wick for ever, to be distinctly and separately called the county 
of the city of Coventry. 

Such a local division gave rise to perpetual quarrels, which 
continued even after the passing of the Municipal Act of 
1835. Nor was it until 1842 that the controversy about this 
equivocal privilege was settled. 

In returning to the personal history of De Montalto, it 
appears that Robert, the seventh and last of that name, was 
the junior grandson of the Robert who married Cecilia, 
daughter and co-heir of William, third Earl of Arundel. He 
was born about 1270 and died in 1330, living through the 
whole of the reigns of Edward I. and Edward II. 

It is this Robert, the last of the race, to whom our atten- 
tion will now he turned. 

On the death of his brother, in 1297, he succeeded to the 
chief part of the family possessions, was immediately sum- 
moned to perform the usual military and parliamentary 
services ; amongst other duties, taking part in the important 
discussions in the Parliament held at Lincoln, in the 29th of 
Edward I., when the presumptuous claims of Boniface Vlllth 
to the sovereignty of Scotland were disposed of ; and, in 
fact, occupying one of the most prominent positions as a 
Baron of the realm in all the important affairs of the period. 
To this ParUament he was called under the style and title 
of Dominus de Hawardyn, in consequence of holding that 



The Montalts were hereditary seneschals of Chester 
through seven descents, having originally derived their 
name (Domini de Moaldis) as early as the middle of the 
twelfth century, from the lordship of Mold. It is more 

' Their deicent, na well us man; im- ]irlTKteI; printed rolume, cotitled, Mis- 
portnnt Tacts conii«cted vi'ith their his- ccllnnei Pnlatinn. 
tflrj, is obly giyan in Ml". OrnierodB 
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than probable that at this place they originallj resided ; but 
for greater security they were subsequently induced to 
choose the strongly entrenched fortifications of Hawarden. 
It was on this majestic emiaence that the last of the family 
erected the buildings which even still, in their ruins, overawe 
the surrounding plains of Cheshire, Denbighshire, and Flint. 
This fortress is no less conspicuous throughout a great extent 
of country, than remarkable for its architectural character.. 
It is a building unlike others of the time, and therefore 
merits a short description. 

The site, as has already been stated, is very commanding. 
There seenm good reason for supposing it to have been a 
stronghold of the aborigines, the strength and nature of the 
circumYallationfl that wind round the hill on which Montalt 
built his castle, offering a protection which was too advan- 
tageous to be neglected. These earthworks are not so vast 
as those at Old Sarura, or those at Old Oswestry, which are 
much nearer, but they evidently belong to as remote a 
period, and are very similar to them. It was in the centre, 
and on the summit of these great earthworks, that the last 
Seneschal of the family fixed his castle ; a situation in all 
respects worthy of his choice. Nature dictated the form it 
assumed, and the circular keep, still in great part existing, 
shows the success attending such a conception. It is of a 
most unusual form, perhaps unique; for during the reign of 
JEdward II. it was not the practice to erect a keep, and, 
therefore, this at Hawarden must be considered the latest 
specimen. 

When it is assigned to the time of Edward II., the date 
is assumed, not from any documentary evidence we possess 
respecting it, but because the mouldings of the chief entrance 
plainly show that it belongs to. the middle of his reign. 
Flint had been built thirty years before Robert de Montalto 
raised the walls of this singular circular keep. We say, 
raised the walls, as he probably used the foundations of a 
Norman castle ; and in proof of this there exists sufficient 
evidence on the Welsh Rolls, which record that before the great 
Edward had conquered the Principality, the castle of Hawarden 
was besieged and burnt by the Welsh in 1282.^ Roger 

■ Rex dileoto at 6doli luo Bogero de castnun uoitrum de Eanurdjn cum 

Hortao Mui Salatem. Accepimua quod equU et iirmu accedeates, dilectum at 

quidam malefiutom WileDiea, propria} fidalem nostruia Kogerum da CiiObrd et 

ulutia immamorra, noctanter usque ad familiu'ee niM tecum In eodem Castro 
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de Clifford, who held it for the king, was carried away as 
prisoner, and such destruction of the Castle of Hawarden 
followed, that Roger de Mortimer was appointed to redress 
these outrages. Roger, the brother of Robert de Montalto, 
had married De CUfford's dau^ter; but having no issue, on 
his death in 1297, the possession feU to Robert his heir, and 
it was undoubtedly this Robert, the last of his line, who re- 
erected the castle. 

The building is in the form of a pentagon, with a circular 
keep, reached by many steps, at the western angle. All its 
proportions and details are of the second Edwardian period ; 
for example, the swell chamfers, and shouldered headings to 
its windows, doors, and passages. A small chapel exists in 
the chief floor (E.) of the keep, constructed in the thickness of 
the wail on the north-east side. A portion of the great hall 
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lUtworks on iiorlh-eMt ildo of H«i.»rdcn CdaUe. 



(C.) remains, and there are other buildings (D.) without the 
enceinte, of a character so unusual ^t it has proved 



exietentei miultam feceruni, et quoadam 
ex ipsu iiitsrfecenmt, et domoE castri 
illias oomtnuMrunt, et pmbtam Roge- 
rum cepenint «t ■eoum abdmeruiit, et 
cnptum teceat, at iiuuper fautarM Bui 
coniedi nulioin prmdictio ad cutruui 
nostnun de Flyut felonica occessenint et 
quaadani dotDM ibidem ut potuemnt ia- 
cendebaat, et quosdam ei hominibus aoa- 
tria ibidem iuveatoa interiiciebBnt, ct in 
partibiu illis deprEcdationse, homicidia. 



inoeadia, et alia enormia perpetrabaot 
contra pacem noetram. Noi, defidelitate, 
ciroumipectiane, at induitria Teetrii ex- 
partis ad plenum confidentea, coQsbtui- 
mua TOB capitanaum nostnim in parWbuj 
ilUs ad hujusmodi malefactores inse- 
quendoB et capiendua, prout conaerrationi 
pacia Qoatna magja videritta eipedire, tc 
25 die Martii.— Weieli Roll 10 BAw. I 
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impracticable satisfactorily to ascertain their intention. It 
'was during a visit to these remains, when the Archaeological 
Institute met at Chester, that the opportunity was aflForded of 
hearing various conjectures that were made by some of the 
members as to the use of these curious buildings.^ It was 
discussed on the spot whether they were sewers, garderobea, 
cisterns, or places of confinement ; and the evidence in favour 
of each was negatively balanced ; so that, in fact, even 



HHKAnlan Cutis, (boning 11 



antiquarian speculation left the question unsolved, and this 
pyrgoiogical enigma still continues a perplexity to exercise 
the ingenuity of future inquirers.' 



' Hr. Haniion, who bu carefully ai' 
amined theae reicBiaa nith the practical 
eve of the architect, a of opinion tlint 
theag building! maj baie formad a 
posteni-gate of great security against 
Burpriae. The wide pit-fallin the middle 
of the work appears to baie been 
travsrsed by a draw-bridge, and it was 
provided with mean* tor filling it with 
water. The termination of the buildings 
towards the outer works with a fiigbt of 
Btepi might have formed, as be supposed, 
the baaement of a turret commuaicating 
with BOnie of the works which majr have 
occupied the mound beyond, towards the 
north-eaat No traces, however, of any 
■apentruotuTS are to be found, nor any 
appearance of a continuaUon of the steps 



orpassoge, which terminates ina singular 
dove-tail abaped landing, the wall at the 
eitremity being perfect to the height of 
Q feet i inches from the floor of the land- 
ing-pUce, a« shown in theaeotion. Mr. 
Harrison observes that this supposed 
postern appears to be of preciaely the 
same date as the keep, aod one of the 
doorways still eiista with the ahoulderwl 
head, similar to those seen in that part 
of the i>uilding, as before describeil. 

* The plan of Hawarden Caatle, given 
in Pennant's Tour in Wales, 1773, vol. L 
may ho referred to for compariBon with 
the plan accompanying this memoir. 
It gives the aiurounding earthworks and 
tome portiooa of the buildings which 
are no longer to be discerned. 
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A few paces over the soflest verdure that fairy footsteps 
ever trod, bring us amid the shade of ancient oaks to the 
handsome residence of Montalt's later successor in this noble 
inheritance^ who, though not invested ■with the office of 
Seneschal of the Palatinate, represents the Crown as Lord 
Lieutenant of Flintshire. The Institute may justly feel gra^ 
tified that such an historic memorial should belong to one of 
its. most valued and zealous members. Long may he 
continue to possess, as he will undoubtedly, affectionately 
preserve, a feudal castle so picturesque and sublime.* 

A few words more, and the chief remaining facts in liie 
history of the last Montalt's life are placed before the reader. 
He married Emma,- the widow of Richard Fitz-John, and 
was amongst the few summoned to meet the " she-wolf of 
France " as a bride, on her landing at Dover. Witii his 
wife,^ they were the first persons named to attend at her 
coronation ; and it waa, perhaps, owing to this early inter- 
course that a friendship subsequently arose which led him 
to leave to the queen the demesnes inherited from his 
ancestors, namely, Castle Rising, where Isabella afterwards 
passed twenty-seven years of her worthless existence, the 
city of Coventry, and the Castle of Hawarden. 



> The Inititnte ia iodebted to the 
klndnesa of Sir SCaphan Qlynne for the 
plan of HftWEirdsa Ciatle, nbich ucotn- 
pRniai this memoir. B; hii direction, 
an occiinkte eurrey ma undertaken, tni 
this plan prepared by tSi. Jamei Ham- 
son, of Cheater, od the oCOtfioQ of the 
tneelJug of the Societj in that citv. 

' Hobert de Hontalto, who died ia 
1329, WM buried in the Prior; of Should- 



CHAKLES EENRT HAItTSHOKNE. 

ham, Korfolk, and Emma, hii wife, ma 
buried in the nave of Stradiet church, fa 
that count;. When Blomefleld vioto 
biB Hietor;, ui inecriptiaa atill re- 
mained to her memory in theea irocda, — 
Id ' gist ' dame ' Emma ' de ' Hounsut ' 
femme ' de - deux ■ Barona ■ Dieu ■ par ' 
Bs • pitie ■ avoi ■ merci ■ de ■ sa ■ atne ■ — 
BlomeSeld's Korfolk, vol. iv. p. 170. 
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THE SIGNET-£INO AND SILVER BELL OF HABT 
aCEEN OP SCOTS. 

Amohost the recent acquisitiona by which the National 
Collection has been enriched, few objects are to be found 
which will be viewed by many visitors to the British Museum 
with greater interest than the Signet-ring of Mary Stuart. 
This little relic, associated as it is with one of the most 
tragic and touching parages in the romance of history, is 
scarcely less remai^able for the tasteful perfection of its 
workmanship, than' for Its undeniable authenticity. It is 
femiliar to many of our readers, through the kindness of its 
late possessor, Mr. Richard Oreene, F.S.A., who permitted 
it to be produced on scTeral occasions at the meetings of the 
Institute. 

It were now a froitless task to seek to discover through 
what means this ring might have passed into the possession of 
the Queen of George III. No earUer trace of its existence 
has been found than tiie notice in the Account of Royal and 
Baronial Seals of Scotland, communicated by Astle to the 
Society of Antiquaries, in 1 792, and published in the Vetusta 
Moniimenta. The impression of the ring is there figured on 
an enlarged 'scale, and described as " from a seal of Mary 
Queen of Scots, in the royal collection at the Queen's House ; 
it is set in gold, and has the letters M. R. in a cipher on 
the back of the seal. This seems to be a royal seal which 
she used after her return into Scotland."' It may seem 
scarcely needful to observe that Buckingham House, in 
St. James's Park, having been settled by Parliament, in 
1 775, on Queen Charlotte in lieu of Somerset House, was 
called "The Queen's House." The ring came into the 
possession of the late Duke of Yoric ; and at the sale by 
Christie of his plate and jewels, in March, 1827, it was pur- 
chased by Mr. Greene for fourteen guineas.' In 1842 a 
notice was communicated to the Society of Antiquaries by 

■ Vatiwta Uonumaot^ toL ill p. 13, * Qwt. Mig. toL xctU. put 1, p. SfS. 

pi. IITi. fig. 8. 

VOL. IT. B H 
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Mr. Greene, and on a subaequent occasion the ring was 
exhibited.' 

The ring is of gold, maBsive in fashion, and weighs 212 

grains. The hoop has been chased with foliage and flowers, 

and enameled ; it appears to have been much worn, and 

very few traces of enamel remain, although the outlines of 

_ the design may he discerned. The 

impress is the royal achievement 

engraved on a piece of crystal or 

white sapphire of oval form, mea-r 

soring about three-quarters of an 

inch by five-eighths. The arms are 

those of Scotland, here given on 

an enlarged scale.* The crest, on 

a helmet with mantUngs and en-: 

signed with a crown, is a lion sejant, 

afironte^ crowned, holding in his 

dexter paw a naked sword, and in 

the sinister a sceptre, both bendwise. Above the crest 

appears the motto in defens^, and lower down, the initials 

*M, B. The shield is surrounded by the collar of the Thistly 

with the badge, and supported by two unicorns chained and 

ducally gorged. On the dexter side there is a banner 

charged with the arms of Scotland ; on the sinister 

another with three bars, over all a saltire.* The arms 

of Scotland, as they appear on this ring, with supporters, 

banners, and motto, occur ia other instances during the 

times of Mary, Mr. Greene had poiated out the engraved 

achievement in the edition of Lesley's treatise " de origine, 

moribua, et rebus gestis Scotorum," 1578, which corresponds 

almost in every particular, with the exception that the 

sinister banner is charged with a saltire within a bordure, 

.* Tbi* p^pttr WM read 21tli Hot. 1842. anus wem to dispUy k taltira, pMMd 

but not printed. The ring wu exhibited through in opeu erowo at the iDtar- 

7th Deo. 1S4S. Proceedinga, toL i. p. 290, section of tho limbs. Tha like burners 

' TfaU kobivTemant is figured m the spptkr on her Qreat Seal m Queen of 

Vstustk Uonumenta, voL iii. pL utL; Scotland and Domgar of Franoa, sp- 

Laing's Catalogue of Scottish S«als, p. pended to one of the Morton Charters, 

SSS; and Arohieologil.Tol.xxxiilp.SfE, dated IfiSi. In some MS. SoottUh 

I am indebted to Ur. Laing for the use Hermldio colUotions, of the time of 

of the woodeut giTsn above. James YI., for which I am indebted to 

* Tb* pnotice in regard to the ban- the kindneaa of the Rey. Dr. Wellealej, 

ners aocompaojing the rojal arms of the sinister banner in the King of Seota' 

Scotland doea not appear to bare been arms is, vert, a saltire argatt, fritiged 

uniform. On the earliest Oreat Seal of with the same tinotures, oompony. 
U*t7 both the banners placed behind the 
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Trhich apparently is not intended to represent the fringe ; and 
that a motto is introduced beneath the arms, and is optihak 
PARTEM ELEOIT. Mr. Joseph Robertson has moreover pointed 
out to me that this type of the Scottish arms occurs pre- 
viously to the reigD of Mary, an example being found on 
the title-page of Bellenden's Translation of Hector Boece's 
History of Scotland, written in 1531, and printed between 
that date and 1542. The date of the achierement is fixed 
by the inscription, lACOBTs ' REX * 5. James V. reigned from 
1513 to 1542. The same woodcut apparently was used in 
the Acts of Parliament of Scotland, printed at Edinburgh 
in 1566, the name haria rboina being substituted for that 
of her father : and in the Acts of Parliament of King 
James YI. printed at Edinburgh, in 1668, the arms being 
in that instance accompanied by the name iacobvb * rex ' 6. 

It is remarkable that the heraldic tinctures are represented 
on the back of the engraved stone, either by enameling or 
by painting, and the field or background is coloured dark 
blue. This mode of ornamentation is found in some of the 
fine Italian works of the period, of which the enameled Fax 
of the order of the Saint Esprit, now in the Louvre, is a striking 
example. It is fiilly described by Count De Laborde, in his 
valuable catalogue of the enamels in that collection, with a 
special notice of " Cristauz points," and of other specimens 
existing in France.' 

This mode of giving an enriched effect to an intaglio is 
comparatively uncommon. The most remarkable example 
known to me is the ring of Jean Sans-Peur, Puke of 
Burgundy, assassinated in 1419. It was found in 1792 in 
his tomb, and came into the possession of the Baron Van 
Hoom, from whose collection it passed into that of the 
celebrated Denon, It is thus described : — " Un saphir 
blanc, taill^ en table, et sur lequel soot gravies les armes 
de Bourgogne : ce cachet est mont6 en bague d'or de travail 
ancien ; sous la pierre sent colori^s les nUtaux et les imaas 
de la iamille dont elle ofFre I'^usson."' Some examples of 
less elaborate character than the signet of Mary Stuart are 
in the rich Dactylotheca of Mr. Edmund Waterton, F.S.A. 

Within the hoop of the ring there is a cipher, originally 

■ Kotio* dw Bmuix, Kjoui ei ObjeU 18S3 ; pp. lil, 143. 
dWsn ezpotda dun lea Qaleriei du ' DewiripcioD du Cibioet du Biron 

LouTTs: par H. Da Laborde. Farii, Denon; Uoaumeutt Hiatoriques, p. ISS. 
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enameled ; it is here represented on an enlarged scale. It 
is inclosed within a band and ensigned by a crown. The 
band had been enameled with white, of which two portions 
remained when the ring came into Mr. Greene's possession, 
amounting together to nearly half the cir- 
cumference. I have been informed by Mr. 
Franks, that some very small fragments of 
white enamel remain in the circular band ; 
a portion of red is to be seen at the top of 
the upstroke of the M, on the sinister side ; 
there are traces of pale blue or greyish 
white in the oval of the monogram, as also 
in the central upstroke. On some of the 
leaves on the exterior of the hoop remains 
of green enamel may be discerned. It had 
been conjectured that the motto Nemo me 
impune lacessit, or Optimam partem d^U, 
might hare been painted upon the white band in black 
enamel. If, however, any iuscription was originally there 
to be seen, it may more probably have been the an^ram 
Sa verlu m'atiire, which will be noticed hereafter as con- 
nected with the cipher in question. 

Sir Henry EI!is, in a communication to the Society of 
Antiquaries, stated hia conviction, when the ring was brought 
under his notice, that inquiry " would probably identify it 
eithor as an affiancing, or what was still more probable, as a 
bridal ring of the unhappy Queen. It was evidently made 
for a female finger. In my own belief (observes Sir Henry) 
I took it for what it certainly now appears to have been, her 
nuptial ring." * In explaining the ground of this opinion. 
Sir Henry sets forth the several forms in which, at different 
periods of her reign, Mary bore the Scottish arms, com- 
mencing with those of Scotland alone, before her marriage 
with the Dauphin in 1558, and, after certain changes, as 
Dauphine, Queen Consort, and Queen Dowager of France, 
she finally reverted to the coat of Scotland alone sub- 
sequently to her marriage with Darnley in 1565. Whilst 
searching the Scottish Correspondence at the State Paper 
Office, in the fruitless endeavour to discover some letter 
bearing an impression of the signet-ring. Sir Henry Ellis 
noticed in the letter from Mary to Queen Elizabeth, dated 

* Arehmoliigio, vol. iixiL p. 35ii. Tlies.: obaorvntionB were read in Jan. 1850. 
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15 June (1565), and thus subscribed, Voire tres affecHonnee 
et fideUe bonne smur et cousine Marie R., the remarkable 
accompaniment of a cipher closely resembling that -which 
appears ■within the ring. (See woodcut.)' 

"The monogram," Sir Henry observes, "both here and 
within the hoop of Mr. Greene's 
ring, is identical, and is clearly 
formed of the letters M and A. 
The comparison of the two gives 
countenance to the opinion that the written monogram was 
intended' for Elizabeth and Burgbley to study ; the subse- 
quent creation of the title of Duke of Albany in Lord 
Damley ultimately opening their eyes to the enigma." 

With all deference to the opinion of an antiquary of such 
sagacity and experience as Sir Henry Ellis, this interpre- 
tation can scarcely be accepted, even if we are content to 
pass oyer the improbability, apparently regarded by him as 
of slight moment that Mary should have selected for such 
a device the initial of a title, which it was her intention at 
some future time to confer upon Damley. It is believed 
that at the period when the letter bearing this signature 
was written, he was not merely her accepted suitor, but that 
their marriage had actually been celebrated in private at 
Stirling CasUe, early in April, 1565.' It was, however, 
only shortly before the pubhc solemnisation of their nuptials, 
on July 29, that Mary created Damley Duke of Albany. 
It is obvious that Sir Henry's proposed explanation is 
liable to a serious objection, since it leaves wholly unnoticed 
a considerable portion of the monogram ; the oval, the 
central stroke, and a character introduced at each side of 
it resembling an E, which is not found in the monogram 
within the ring. 

A third example of the monogram has been brought to 
light, which had not come to the knowledge of Sir HeniT- 
Ellis ; it may be numbered amongst the interesting results 
of the extensive collections in illustration of Scottish History 
and Antiquities, contributed with most kind hberaJity for 

* A Ewrimila of the enUr* dgnaturs the pecoliAritj of the ^giuttore. Ho im- 

nuL7 bo Men in the Arehsologia, nt pmsioD of the ring hM been found on 

mpr^ p. S5T, from which tb« portion uif letter or other dotnimsni 

giT«D u>0Te ha* been copied. The letter ' The proof of tbij privtte mtrriago li 

h«d been prinlml by Fnnce Labanoff, fonnd in tbe Hemair, I^benofF, Snpplft- 

Racneil, tome i- p. 973, nithoat notioiDg ment, tome tIL p, 67. 
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exhibition in tbe Museum of the Iiistitute, at the meeting in 
Edinbilrgh in July, 1856. 

Amongst the valuable objects associated vith the memory 
of Mary Stuart, heirlooms of the ancient family of Brace of 
Kennet, a relic of singular interest had been preserved, 
namely, the small silver hand-bell of -which a representation 
accompanies these notices. There can be httle doubt that it 
■was one of tbe objects of personal use, -which habitually 
garnished the chamber of the captive Queen, and it is perhaps 
the identical "closckete" described in the inventories of 
those valuable effects, the relics of former state, -which she was 
permitted to retain until the cruel termination of her Ufe at 
Potheringhay. Of this it must be admitted that the evidence 
is deficient, since no positive information can be adduced to 
prove by -what means the silver bell passed into the poasessioii 
of the ancestors of the Bruce &mily ; but it is certain that 
Mary was accustomed to make use of such a bell, which, in 
accordance with the fashion of the time, accompanied the 
" escritoyre " and other furniture of her table." The personal 
devices, however, found on the bell under consideration 
appear to afford no slight argument in favour of the suppo- 
sition that it may have been her companion throughout her 
prolonged captivity. In the will made by Mary, when 
suffering from sickness at Sheffield, in February, 157?, she 
bequeathed to her secretary Nau, by whose hand that 
document -was vmtten, the following precious objects : " A 
Nau, mon grand diamant, ma grande escritoyre d'argent aux 
bords dorez, et la closchfete de mesme."' In the inventory 
of Mary Stuart's jewels and plate, taken, as it is believed, at 
Chartley, during the time when she was suddenly removed 
to Tixall, in August, 1586, there occur, amongst the " Joyaulx, 
vaisselle d'argent, et autrea besongnes, au cabinet," the 
items, "Un grand eacriptoire d'argent ouvrage, dor^ par 
parcelles ; " and " Une clochette d'argent de aus la table de 
Sa Majesty."* Again, in the inventory of the jewels, plate, 

* A uull handball tppeara repe&tadl; ewket, probkbly ui inkiLLDd, uid ft wal. 

in portntta of ths siiteanth centurj. ' LahanoO', Kecueil ds LetCroi, tomo 

Tha portrait of Sic Robert Cecil by Mark iv. p. 360, The origiool, partly ia Marj'a 

Qinard ia tba Duke of Bedford'a col- own hand, ii preserrad la Uia Bijtbdi 

leotiOB 11U7 be citad a> au example ; tha UuBcum, Cott. MS, Veap. c zti. foL 145. 

ball appears placed on a table at bia * Labuio^ Uecueil, tome Tii. p. StT. 

aide; aa likeviia in ths portrait oCArcb. It may be obaerred that two other 

hiahop Parker at lambatb ; ia that tteriploiret are enumerated, one of tbem 

loatanoa it U accompanied bj n aiuJl of diver, but no otiier dotkiUt appears. 
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money, and other goods remaining in the custody of the 
several servants of the late Queen of Scots, taken at Fother- 
inghay, Feb. 20, 1586-87, there are found, amongst plate 
in the custody of Elizabeth Curie, " A candlestick of silver 
gilt ; a little silver bell ; two standisfaes of silver, the one 
playn, the other gilt in the edgra."* 

The bell, now in the possession of Robert Bruce, Esq., of 
Eennet, Clackmannanshire, by whose kindness it was ex- 
hibited with other reUcs of Mary Stuart, in the Museum at 
the meeting of the Institute in Edinburgh, measures about 
4 inches in height, the handle included ; the diameter at the 
mouth measures 2^ inches. Around its waist, externally, are 
engraved, 1, the royal arms of Scotland, the shield ensigned 
by a low arched crown, with strawberry leaves alternately 
with fleura-^e-lys, as on her Scottish seals. 2, the mono- 
gram composed of the Greek letters Chi and Rho, signifying 
the name of Our Lord, within a circle inscribed with the ' 
words IN HOC viHCB 86, and at the close of the inscription a 
trefoil slipped. 3. On the side opposite to the last, the 
impresa, a vine of which a moiety is dead and leafless ; 
a hand issuing from clouds above and holding a pruning bill 
cuts off the dead wood : on a circular iMuad around this 
device are the words vibbsoit ■ tvlnbeb • vistvb-* This 
impresa is identical in all details with that on one of four of 
Mary's silver jetons, of which examples exist in the collec- 
tions of Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Benjamin Nightingale. This 
piece, it may be observed, bears on the obverse the arms of 
Scotland only, under an arched crown, as on the bell, with 
the legend maeia ■ dei ■ a • scotoe • eboina -; whereas the other 
counters, in dimensions axiA workmanship precisely similar, 
display the arms of Prance dimidiated by those of Scot- 
land, with the legend maeia ■ d ■ g ■ bcotokv ■ ebqika • 
PEAN ' DOI. Thejeton just described bears no date, each of the 
other three is dated 1579. That year, it will be remembered, 
was the eleventh of Mary's captivity ; she was at that time 

* LabiDO^ Ibid, p. S61. FiraeU vulntrt virltu, vith tb« imprtta 

* De Bie, in his daicripUon of ttiis aboTe ^lUcHbed. wa> embroidered bj 
piece, oddi the ddte ISST; no date Uarj'i own huad on a euahioD irhichilie 
appsan ia ths engraTing of the reveres teat in Sspt. 1G89, from Wingfield, to 
unoDgBt the medali of Har; Stuart Leale^, Biihop of Rosa. It diaplijed 
in Uexeraj, Hist, de Pnnoe, tome ii., p. the anna of Scotland, bonuth which 
SOT. Th«e pieoM, Bometimce deaoribed there wan the hand pruning ths vine. 
M madala, were evidenttf oounten for See Uiaa Strii^klaud'aLiTeaoftbB Queens 
withmetical calculation. The Motto of Sootland, Tol.Tii, p. 21. 

TOL. J.Y. 
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at Sheffield in the custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
The jetons appear to be of French workmanship, and thej 
may hare been a new year's gift from some of Mary's relations 
in foreign parta.' 4. This device is the monogram or cipher 
before described as to be seen within the hoop of Mary's 
signet-ring ; here it is ensigned by an arched crown, and 
enclosed within a band inscribed thus, si. ' vertt * icatibe. 
This motto, which is aa anagram of Mary's name, occurs in 
the description of devices embroidered on a bed wrought by 
her, as atated in a letter from Drummond of Hawthoniden, 
to Ben Jonaon. " I have been curious," writes the poet, 
" to find out for you the impresas and emblems on a bed 
of state, wrought and embroidered all with gold and silke 
by the late Queue Marie, mother to our sacred Soverayne, 
which will embellish greatly some pages of your booke, and 
is worthye of remembrance. The first is the loadstone 
turning towards the pole, the words, her Majesties name 
turned into an anagram, mabta. steuabt, sa vertu hatirb, 
which is not much inferiour to Veritas armata." * 

The bell preserved at Kennet had been traditionally desig- 
nated as a "mass-bell." It appears, however, most improbable 
that it was destined for any sacred use. There is an enigma- 
tical device engraved within the bell, which has been supposed 
to show that its use was of the ordinary kind at that period, 
simply to summon the Queen's attendants to her presence. 
WiUiin the bell are engraved concentric circles, with lines 
radiating &om the central point where the clapper is 
attached. These hues, as shown in the accompanying wood- 
cut, point to certain letters and numerals engraved within 
the circles. The letters have been read, commencing fix)m 
the circle nearest the rim of the bell, clamat stas, she calls 
her attendants ; departing a little from the order which tlie 
circles seem to indicate, and passing over the numerals. 
This may seem too arbitrary a process to be quite satisfac- 
tory. It is passible that the letters are initials, and the 



of tha itiDdiBh uid otbsr afipiiuieea on Majedi«." Labmoff, tome TJi. p. 34a 

th* QuMD'a writing table, beius iw«il ' Latter ilatad Julj 1. 1619, printad in 

With l kind of ilbdciu for castiug >c- DrumoKaiil'i Hi»(orr, 1S53, p. 1S7, aod 

oounta. Th«T u* doubtlsM ideoCicAl editrd for tlie StiuksVure Society, IMS. 

villi Uia oountcn deacrib«l in tha lu- by D«wJ Uuug, with caief ut coUation «f 

Ttaiory t*k*n at Chutlej, Aupuat, U$(i. iIib M&. 
i'Ddw "Jojaulx, 4c au caumet" ait 
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numerals ciphers for names or words. The figures have been 
read 43, and it has been suggested that they may refer to 
Mary's coronation by Cardinal Beaton, on Sept. 9, 1543, 
when she was only nine months old. Another conjecture 
would explain these figures as indicating the age of Mary, at 
the period when this device -was engraved. There is no 
event in the year of her age, from Dec. 8, 1584 to Dec. 8, 
1585, to which, the device seems referable, nor can we dis- 
cover any memorable occurrence in her thirty-fourth year 
that throws light on the obscure intention of these numerals. 




til* Interior at the BUw Huad-ball ol Ittrf Qnnn of flcola. 



It is remarkable that the number, 43, is precisely the 
moiety of that occurring with the inscription m hoc vince, 
in the device before described, engraved on the external 
surface of the bell. Both of these mysterious numbers may 
have been intelligible only through some of the secret 
ciphers used by Mary Stuart in her correspondence." I am 
indebted, however, to Mr. Augustus Franks, Dir. S. A., for 
the observation, that whilst the figures 43 are possibly allu- 
sive to Mary's coronation in 1543, the figures 86, which 
accompany the motto around the sacred monogram of the 
Saviour's name, before described, may be explained by the 
date of her death, Feb. 8, 1586 ; since, according to the 



* It U well known that Uuj'i parU- 
Bani, err tha panona with whom >h« 
Duintalnad oaorat oomfpoadvaOB, ware 
deeignated by nnmbara. Tha diapatehea 
■died upon Batllie at Dorer, in April, 
1671, were addressed 40 and SO, oon- 



jeotnred to indicate the Duke of Norfolk 
and Lord Lnmley. TurnbuU, Lattan of 
Marj, p. fiT. See in Labanofi; t. <ri. p. 
360, the labtle eipedienta uaad by Ma^ 
in her aecret conecpondence. 
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Old Style, the year 1587, in which it has been commonly 
stated that the execution of Mary occurred, did not commence 
until March 25. It may deserve consideration, in connexion 
with the explanation thus proposed, that both the Jmprese 
engraved on the bell appear to show, on minute examination, 
appearances of later workmanship than the tains and 
crowned cipher; and the device, with the appropriate motto 
In hoc vince, and the numerals possibly indicating a date, 
may have been added subsequently to her death. 

I will now revert to the monogram, of which no satisfectory 

interpretation has hitherto been given ; and I would here 

acknowledge with gratification my obligations 

to the friendly assistance of Mr. Weston S. Wal- 

ford, F.S.A., to whom we are indebted for the 

true solution, as I believe, of the enigma. On 

the revival of the study of Greek in Western 

Europe, there arose among those acquainted 

with that language a fancy for the adoption 

of Greek names, and for the use of Greek 

characters for ciphers.' Menestrier, in his Veritable 

Art du Blason, ou I'Usage des Armoiries, observes, "Sous 




Francois I. on affecta de mettre en divers endroits des chiSres 
Grecs de son nom, *, parceque ce Prince avoit retably les 
lettres et cette langne sijavante. On voit aussi en quelques 
endroits des A. pour Louys XII., et on I'a continue pour 
Louys XIII. aux omemens des vignettes de I'impression 
du Louvre, particuliferement pour les ouvrages Grecs." ' 
Among the ciphers in the original collar of the Order of 
the Holy Spirit, founded by Henry III. of France in 1578, 

' A remarkable illugtntion of the MedEcU Bought in Tain to learn from 

timiliar lue of the Qreek Uogaage &t himulf the tigaificatioa of the device ; 

thia period ia lupplisd b; the history nf whan explained to bar. ghe forbade hie 

Eaory IV. Id the lotteriea termed being taught auoh ambitiooi phnsea. 

BloMqat, one of the diveraioni of ths It i> Boarcaly neoewaiy to remiiid the 

Court of Charlea IX. in 1683 and 16M. reader of the faTouiite motto of the 

the ticket* of the jaaag Prince of Conueatable UoDtmorenc;— AIIAANOX 
ilararre, then in hii tenth jear. were ' Meaaatriar, Triable Art du Blason, 

inicribod, H rutin' i| oimflriniv. He waa Paris, IS73, I2ma. p. 32. 
repeatedljr a winner, and Catheriao de 
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was A, (Lambda) for Queen Louisa. It formed part of a 
cipher with H, so that it might be read both from 
below and aboTe.' The other ciphers, here shown, are 
stated to hare been " reserved in the king's own mind, of 
other persons his faTorites." An example of this collar 
on the binding of a book is noticed in a recent number 
of the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries.* In the 
collar of the Order of the Holy Magdalen, which 
was proposed to be instituted in France in 1614, y^^r^- 
was to hare been a cipher composed of M. A. A, |^^&]| 
for the initials of the Magdalen, Louis XIIL, lAQ-^ 
and his Queen, Anne of Austria.' Frederic, 
King of Bohemia, who married the Princess Elizabeth of 
Bngtaad, the granddaughter of Mary Queen of Scots, used 
two Phis, intersecting each other. In tJie inventory of the 
jewels of Elizabeth his Queen we find the following items : 
" Ane pictour box of gold q'in is conteaned in the on syd the 
king of Boheme his portrait, the cover q'of is sett with 
diamonts etlir this forme •l>o<l>, conteining twa J. deciphered 
withine two oo, resembUng twa great Vres [letters] *, for 
Frederick the king his name." ' The writer of the inventory 
evidently mistook the intersection of the two Phis for an 
Omicron. The duplication of ciphers, which might be read 
in any direction, was then in vogue. His Queen EUzabeth 
used a cipher consisting of two Es, or Epsilons, 
intersecting each other, which is mentioned 
in the same inventory, and is subscribed by 
her to the letters which are printed with a 
woodcut of the cipher in the Archseologia, vol. 
xxxvii., p. 225. The cipher of Frederic also 
appears on a small seal, with which two letters written by 
his sons, Prince Frederick Henry and Prince Rupert when 
children, to Lady Morton and Lady Apsley, are sealed.' 
(See woodcut, double the original size). 

■ Sta FftviDa'i. Thsmtra of HoDonr, royal, and to ba eompOMd of th» initUb 

English truuhUon published ktl/OndOD, of Muj de Uedicii, than Reganl, but 

1 SS3, Book iii. ch. T, pp. 38S, S91. Bubeoquently in disgrace, tonthar with 

* VoL iv. p. 12S. thoaa of the young king and nia oonaort. 

* See Favine, «t lupro, pp. C51, ESS. ■ Kotea and Quariea, toI. L Nsir Series, 
The collar coald not have bean deTised p. 195. 

UDtil the year followiDg, via. ISIG, when ' Theaa letters hava baeu printed in 

Louis XIII. eapoused Anne of Auatria. the Susui Archsolo^cal CollectionB, 

It ii ponibla that the cipher maj hava toL it. p. 223. 
bean originally intended to be whollj 
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If we take into consideration the use of Greek characters 
for ciphers in the sixteenth century, there can be no difBcuity 
in accepting the monogram on the ring and the bell of 
Mary Queen of Scots as composed of the Greek Phi and Mu. 
Indeed, from the fact of the lines forming these two cha- 
racters both on the ring and the bell being differently 
marked, as if for distinction, (the ^ on the latter being 
shaded, and the other strokes left plain,) there can be no 
reasonable doubt of these being the characters ; and if sc^ 
they can scarcely be intended for anything else than the 
initials of Francis and Mary. The monogram is in both 
instances accompanied by the arms of Scotland only, as used 
by Mary previously to her first marriage, and subsequently 
to her alliance with Dfu^ey ; and it is probable that both 
ring and bell wore engrared in France during the interval 
between her betrothal to the Dauphin, Aug. 1548, and their 
marriage, April 24, 1558." This supposition appears to be 
in a great degree confirmed by the piece, probably a silver 
counter, given by Cardonnel, presenting on one side the 
Scottish arms, as on the jetons already described, and on 
the other the ungraceful monogram frequently found on 
Mary's coins, consisting of F. and H. combined, under a 
crown, with the motto diliqitb ■ ivsticiam ■ 1553. The use 
of this cipher, several years before her marriage with the 
Dauphin, has been the subject of much conjecture amongst 
numismatists, but all difficulty vanishes if this piece is re- 
garded as a jeton struck during her residence in France 
after her betrothal. Mary's gold coinage of the same year 
displayed a complicated cipher which may be read uabia b * 
or UARiA BEQiNA. Theso ciphers are so ungraceful, more 
especially the combination of p.m., that they may serve in 
some degree to account for the substitution of Greek cha- 
racters, in conformity with the fashion of the period, and 
especially when used on a tasteful ornament of personal use. 

It has been previously remarked that tl^e monogram which 
accompanies Mary's signature to the letter addressed to 
Queen Elizabeth, as described by Sir Henry Elhs, is not 
identical with that on the ring. It differs in the addition 
of the letters E, of which no explanation has been offered. 

• It must bo aoticad that bolh on Hia do-lji. rawmbling the crown of Prance, 
riiiic and tba bell the crown is or ■ Hud differing from the more depreraBd 
bigiily arched form, and with Urge fleura. crown seen OTsr the «rms of Soutland. 
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It has been suggested, with much probability, that Mary, 
being attached to the cipher she had previously used, com- 
posed of the Greek 4> and M, may, when it was no longer 
appropriate, have by the addition of two Es (Epsilons), con- 
verted it into MAPIE, written, in Greek characters, the * 
being read as two Rhos, dos-d-dos. This suggestion sup- 
poses an unwillingness to depart from the original cipher 
fiirther than was necessary. Whilst it must be admitted that 
to render this reading completely satis&ctory, the down 
stroke of the Rhos should have been lengthened, we must 
remember that ciphers of this description were intended to 
be read not only backwards and forwards, but also upside 
down. Whether this explanation be accepted or not, it is 
evident that the addition of the Es renders this a different 
cipher ; no difficulty, therefore, which may present itself in 
this insttuice, necessarily affects the proposed interpretation 
of the cipher in its rampler or earlier form. 

In conclusion, I will briefly enumerate the other rehcs of 
Mary Stuart in Mr. Bruce's possession, and which, with the 
kindest liberality, he permitted to be produced both at the 
meeting in Edinburgh, and in the collection exhibited by the 
Institute last summer. The most important, as an example 
of medissval art, is a large covered ciborium of copper, richly 
enameled with scriptural subjects. It bears considerable 
resemblance in form to the celebrated Coupe d'Aipdis, in the 
collection of enamels in the Louvre ; and it is one of the 
finest existing specimens of the champlev^ process of the art 
of enamel in the twelfth century.* This, as also the bell and 
other precious objects preserved at Kennet, is traditionally 
regarded as having been given by Mary to her faithful 
partisan. Sir James Balfour, deputy-goveraor of Edinburgh 
Castle under the Earl of BothwelL He espoused the heiress 
of Balfour of Burleigh, and these valuable possessions passed, 
as it is stated, to the family of Bruce of Kennet by marriage 
with the heiress of the fifth Lord Burleigh. I have sought 
to trace this beautiful vessel in the inventories of Mary's 
jewels and effects ; and it may possibly have been described 
in the " Inveutair of the Queene Regentis movables," re- 
ceived by Servay de Conde, valet of chamber to the Queen 

* i. datailed deicription of thU tnho- Tceuurw of the United Kmgdom," 
giTea by Ur. FnokB in liia 0I>- publiihad by Uuars. Day, 
EDunol, in "Ths Art 
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in 1562, under the item of eoameled objects, "Ane lawer 
with a cowp and a cover of copper ennamallit."' 

Another object of considerable interest is the so-called 
" Caudle-cup" of Queen Mary, formed apparently of agate, 
with silver gilt mountings and handle. I am indebted to 
the skilful pencil of Mr. George Scharf, Jan., for the drawing 
from which the accompanying representation has been pre- 
pared, and its accuracy renders it unnecessary to offer any 
detailed description. It may, however, deserve notice that 
it is probably of Scottish workmanship, the mounting having 
the plate-mark, an mitcorn's head erased. The ornaments 
on the handle are a lion's head and a rose, both in relief. 
The dborivm, accompanied by the silver bell and agate cup, 
appears in the group of interesting objects forming a fron- 
tispiece to the Photographs from Portraits of Mary Stuart, 
admirably reproduced by Calde^ and Montecchi for the 
Series recently published by Messrs. Colnaghi. 

A few objects of minor interest are likewise preserved at 
Kennet as associated with the memory of Mary ; these con- 
sist of silver spoons, and a richly ornamented handle of 
bloodstone, mounted with gold, and exquisitely enameled, 
possibly of Italian workmanship. It apparently may have 
been intended as the handle of a fan of feathers, or some 
similar appliance which might suitably grace even a royal 
band. A circular fan of yellow ostrich feathers tipped with 
red appears in Mary's hand in the portrait attributed to her 
in the episcopal palace at Gloucester. An inscription, how- 
ever, of later date than the portrait states that it repre- 
sents Queen Elizabeth. Miss Strickland has pointed out 
the ruby heart ensigned by the Scottish crown, forming the 
centre of the fan, and which she regards as the cognisance 
of Damley's maternal ancestors of the house of Douglas.' 

ALBERT WAY. 

to Hsry Stuut, wu eontri1nit«d by Ur. 
Henry Purer, F.S.A., to the oollMtioa 
„ , . . ot PortnitB vai Memorials of Huy, 

le Queeoa of Sootlud, vol. eihibitsd tm the Institute in June, 18S7. 
T. p. 41. 8u«b ■ crowuid hurt, for- It had pouibl; been □riginolly appended 
merly in poweaaion of the Duke of to tbe "Douglaa Jewel," now in tke pos- 
Stuiei, and accompanied b; a note in hie MealoD of Her Majesty. 
hand writing, atating that it had belonged 
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THE WILL OP SIE JOHN DE FOILE, OF APTJLDREFIELD, KENT. 
SATED NOTEMBER &, 13TS. 

COMinnnOATED BT THB &ET. WILLIAH H. OnNHXI^ ILA. 

The following docament hu been obtained from tbe iagUj Toluable 
sonrce of information to which on seTeral occuiona we hare been indebted, 
the Bpiseopal Register of WUiam of Wjkehain which ia preseiTed in the 
Cathedral at Wlncheeter. Throngh the kindness of Mr. Gnnner ire were 
formerly enabled to place ■ before our readers the Will of Stmoa, bishop 
of Aehoory, in illustration of the history of Suffragan bishops,' and he has 
now communicated another testamentarT' document found bj him in the 
same Register. It appears specially deserring of attention, as' presenting 
to'the archseologiat many curions and instructiTe details associated with 
the memory of one who long enjoyed the intimate fnendship of Wykeham, 
The Will, here printed m exietuo, haa neTer, as we beliere, been published, 
although reference was made to it by Warton in his History of Poetry in 
Bngland, and recently by Ur. 0. S. Steinman, io his Account of the Hauor 
of Apuldrefield, Kent, in which he has supplied in full detail the descent of 
the testator, his possessions, and the history of his family.' 

(Register of William of Wykeham, toI. ii. fol. 169). 
Uemorandum,quod prime die mensisDecembris, anno domibiucccLXZTiii'', 
apud Sulhwerke, testameotnm Johannis de Foils, mili^^, Wyntoniensis 
Dioce«a, eihibitum fuit et probatum coram rererendo in Chriato patre, 
domino Willelmo Dei gratia Wyntoniensi Episcopo ; et^pronuntiaTit pro 
eodem, adminiatrationemque omnium bonorum dicti defuncti infra diocesim 
predictam exietentium magistro Anialdo Brocas, Johanni de Welton, 
Roberto de Loile, et domino Johanni de Foxle clerico oommisit in formam 
juris ; reserrata facultate sibi dictam administrationem Johanne relicts 
ejusdem defuncti, execulrici cum dictis ezecutoribus in eodem testamento 
nominate, oommittendi, cum Tcnerit et ipsam Toluerit acceptare. 
Tenor vero testament! aupradicti de rerbo ad verbum sequitur in hec 
rerba. 

In Dei nomine. Amen. Ego Johannes de Foile, miles, compos mentis 
ezistena et sane memorie, miliciam hominis enper terram mortalem sciena 
et traositoriam, atque ipsius ezitum miserabilem et inoertmn, rerom quia 
bio militaos mutacionem futuram ezpeoto, anime mee saluti cum con- 
fidencia clemencie salratoris ex toto corde proridere cnplens, testamentum 
meum, invocata spiritns oancti gracia, facio in hunc modum. In primis. 
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do et lego npjm»n' meam Deo, glfmoifl Virgini Uarie, et omnibiu Banclis, 
et corpus meum ad Bepelienduiu id cftpella oiuDium ■ftnctonim in eccluis 
parochiKli de Braje, juxta tumulum patris mei et &liorum aDteceBaonun 
ineorum, oum mortuario debito et oonaueta ; et Tolo quod ezpense mee 
funeraticie (itc) fiaat juxta ordiii&tioiiein executonim meorum subieriptoraEii. 
Item, lego od diatribuenduiu paupenbns die sepulture mee xx". Item, 
lego ad celebrationem missoriun, aecuudum , ordinacieuem executorum 
meorom subscriptDrum, habendam pro aDima mea, animabua autecesaorum 
et beDefactorum meorum, ad altare in capella predicta xx". Item, lego 
xltari in eadem capella ad usum capelknorum pro aoimabus predictis, et 
animabus omoium fidelium defuDctornm, tam Kd diotum altare quam ad 
alia altaria infra ecdesiam prediotam, cum opua fuerit, celebraturorum, 
UDum magnum missale coopertum coreo nibeo, uiium calicem deauratuin 
cum peds rotuiido,'onm patraia argentea deaiirata, ad eundem usum, uobm 
veiUmentum saoerdotale, cum alba cum parura de pauno serico de blnetto' 
cum flonrdelicei anrcta iatbnniitis, cum oaaula de aecta dicti panui serici, 
cum stota et fanone de eadem secta, ad eundem namn in eccleaia predicta. 
Item, lego fabrice eocletie predicte 1'. Item, lego fabrics eocleue do 
Fyncbamatede vi'. riii'. Item, lego summo altari in dicttt eoeleHa do 
Fjnchamstede unum reatimentom eaccrdotale^ cum casula, et paniria de 
panno serico rubeo fade, cum duabus tuniculis de eadem aecta. Item, lego 
j'abrice eccleue de Wokyngham iii'. iiii^. Item, lego fabrics ecclesie de 
BTetalee iii'. iiii'. Item, lego fabrice oapelle de Brameshull iii*. iiii'. 
Item, lego altari capelle de Bromeahull unum Testimentom sacerdotale, cum 
paruris et oaaula de panno Berico albo, et aliis ad idem pertiuentibua. Item, 
lego eoclesie Catbedralt Svum in aatiafactlonem decimarum oblitanim, a 
que fueriot, xx*. Item, lego fabrice eooleaie de Farnebergh juxta Leres- 
ham iii'. iiii^.* Item, lego fkbrice capelle de Apuldrefeld xiii'. iii!''. Item, 
lego capelle de Apuldrefeld untim Teatimentum saoerdotale, cum caanla de 
panno serico rubeo, cum latia orpbreys, et aliis ad idem pertinentibus, et 
unum missale portable de usu monialium coopertum coreo rubeo. Item, 
lego conTentui fratrum minorum apud Redyng xiii*. iiii'. Item, lego con- 
ventui fratrum predicatorum London' ziii', iiii'. Item, lego excellentiasimo 
))rinoip! et domino meo metuendissimo, domino Regi Anglie, coma meum 
magnum de Bugle, ornatum cum auro, quod habui ex dono domini mei, 
domini Edwardi, nuper Regis Anglie illuetris. Item, toIo et ordino quod 
esecutores mei de bonis patris mei emant unum lapidem mannorenm pro 
tomulo dicti patris mei et matris mee in oapella omnium sanctorum in 
eccleaia de Braje predicta, et quod faciant dictum lapidem parari decenter 
oum ymagine, scriptura, etc, de metallo ; videlicet, dicti patris mei in 
amUB auia, et matris mee in annis pictia, fidelicet, de armia dicti patris 
mei et matris mee predicte, et rolo quod quoad ordinacionem diet! lapidia 
execntorea mei totaliter fociant juxta ordinacionem et conaansnm domini 
mei reTereudiaaimi, domini Wyntoniensia Bpiacopi. Item, toIo et dispone 
quod predict! executoree mei emant unum atium lapidem mannoreum auffi- 
cientem pro tumulo meo, cum aepnltus fuero ; et quod diotum lapidem 
parari faciant cum scriptura et jmagine de metallo, videlicet, mei ipsius in 
armis meis, et uxoria mee defuncte ex parte dextra diote ymaginis mee in 

■ SeaDuoange, v. Bluettum, BlaTetum, 
Blania, Ac "Bloeta, 6toB» bleua." 
Uoquefert. 
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Armis pictis, Tidelicet de ftrmis meis et dkte uzoris mee ; et cum jmagine 
uioris mee nunc viveotiB, in nnnia meis, ez parte unistra, diote jmsgiiiis 
tnee. Item, lego Katerine filie mee uaum ciphum argenteum deauratum, 
cum coop«rculp deaurato, habeatem leonem in summitate. Item, 
lego Hargarete fiUe mee nnum ciphum argenteum deauratam ad 
modum oalicis, cnm otK^roulo deaurato, faabentem in sum mi tat e 
fcutum <le anDis meia. Item, lego Uargarete lorori mee imum cipbum 
argODteum album * ad modum calioia, cum ooopereulo argenteo, 
babentem summitatem deauratam loulptam, et in eadem aummitato 
scutum de armia meia. Iteni, lego Thome Fajiiel nepoti meo eqonm meum 
dun, unnm habergeon de alto olowour, ao unum baajnet largiorem, cum le 
Yjter et aveataille ad eundera, et quioqua marcaa argecti. Item, lego 
Johanni Feghelere nepoti meo equum meum Tocatum Morelhale, et unum 
habergeon, unum baajnet cum le Tjrser et aventaille ad eundem, et quatnor 
maroaa argenti. It^, lego Jchanne HiuUevard nepti mee octo libraa 
argent! in quibus aibi teneor de maritagio auo ; et ultra lego eidem octo 
marcaa a^nti. Item, lego Jchanne coniord mee equum menm Tocatuui 
Qantron', ^num meum aummarium* album, et equum mourn pro tnaletto' 
nigrum, unum ciphum argenteum deauratum meliorem cam ooopereulo 
babentem eimilitudinem oapitia hominia in summilate dioti cooperculi, nnum 
ciphum argentenm deaaratum ad modum bjker cum cooperculo deaurato 
babentem cerrum album in Bummitate jaceotem euper unum tragum (?),' 
unum ciphum argenteum album Tocatum bolle com cooperculo signato in 
Bummitate dicti cooperculi cum armia meia, unum aalare argenteum cum 
cooperculo argenteo ad idem, aex diacoa argenteoa cum aex aaJaaribna ad 
eoadem, zii, coolearja argentea, et duas peoiaa argenti plauaa. Item, lego 
eidem Johatine consorti mee ad totam Titam auam asum nniui vestimenti 
aacerdotalis de panno aureo ciim filia Bericia rubeis et glaucia intermiitia, 
iinluB caaule de aecta dioti pacni anrei, uniua amite et unina stole de eadem 
secta, nniua oaliciB deaurati, cum pede de forma molette sex punctorum,* 
cum patena argentea deaurata, Bignati in node supra pedem cum armia mua, 
duomm cruettorum argenteorum alborum, unius campane modice argentee, 
uniuB pazebred argentei deaurati, unius omcis de oupro deaurato cum 
jma^pnibuB cruoifixi, Uarie, et Johannis : ita quod post mortem diote 
Jchanad oonsortis mee omnia omamenta prediota pro eapella integre 
remaneant Thome filio dicte Johanne conBortis mee et heredibus suis 
legitimis ; et, si oootingat dictum Tbomam obire aine berede legitime, 
tunc omnia ornamenta prediota remaneant Johanni iratri dioti Thome el 
heredibus suia legitimia ; et, ai contingat dictum Jobannem aine herede 

* Wliite, u dUtinguulied from pUta old Frsnoh, Terrage, agger Itrmu. Id tho 
gilt or pftTOel'gilt. ceremoui^ of the banquet at the mar- 

• A hon» tor b«gg«gB, *o., a Bompter, riige of the Princesn Margaret to the 
■oeordiDg to the vua of that term by Dake of Burguodj, 146B, dMcription it 
I/ord Bemsra, Holioafaed and other old mads of eitiiaordiutty " tabtititM," uii- 
writarm. "^moriiu, jomeDtum larci- mala, ka. " mmajlloilj' itaudinge in 
nals." Ducange. Gotgrave renders " Sam- taraga;" and on one obcuion the taMe 
mter, a mimpler horeo." waa " accomplynhij " with "80 tangea 

' The Proroptorium Parrulorum gi»o« — ddb sTery taregs a tre of golda" — 

" Hale, of truH;nge and carnage, Jfoti- vith fruits, flovera, Ac, the taragea being 

tica. Male horee, Oerahu, aomarius."^ wattled with gold, rapraaentiDg moloiad 

" Hole or wallet to putts gesre in, Malle," plate as of a garden or orchard. Archs- 

Palagrave. " Malet (choval) ; ohoTal ologia, vol. mi, p. S36. 
inatlier, qui ports la male-" Roquefort. > A star or muUut, la hsraldio lau- 

' Foasibly for TVa^'um or I'crro^'uni, in guags.of aii poiiita. 
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legithno dMedare, tone omou predieta onumeiilA pro capelU remftneanf 
Kicwdo fntri dictonim Thome et Johannia et heredibiu Boia legitimia ; 
ct, ai idwn Sicardot obierit une berede legitimo, omnia snpradicta oma- 
msDU pro capella nctis beredibns mraa integre rerertant. Et jfAo qaod 
cxMutorea mei emant de bonis meia nQnin alind Testimentam eacenUAale 
^ ootim miasale eompetencia, qoonim naam toIo quod dicta conaon mea 
babeat dnm vixerit ; et qood poat mortem suam filiis atiia rananeant mode 
que mperiiu eat ezpreMvm. Item, l^o diete Jobanne oonaorti mee nnnm 
cipbnin menm mmrram meliorem ornatum argento deanrato, cum peda 
argeoteo deaorato, enm eooperonlo murreo mnato argeoto deanrato cnm 
■ommitate argentea deanrata sigriata com scnto de annia mria. Item, 1^^ 
Henrico Batotmj vnum diaeum memn argenteutn profundnm factum de 
forma nnini diaci lignu. Item, lego magistro Arnaldo Brocaa clerieo 
nnnm eiphnm orgenteom Tocatum bolle, majorem de duobus bollet qae 
meenm tniMui' ec^ebant, nun coopereulo argenteo pro eodem. Item, 
lego /obanni (le Welton unum cipham argenteum, minorem de dic^e duobus 
boUea, une eeopereulo, et doaa peciaa argeuteas TOeatas j4atpeces ad nnum 
eoopentilam faciendnm pro eodem cipbo. Item, lego Roberto de Loxle 
unmn oipliam ai^enteom Toeatum bolle, cum eooperonlo argenteo ad 
enmdem habente in amnmitate scutum de annta meia. Item, lego Johanui 
de Fozle olerico noum oiphum argenteum vocatom bolle nne coopereulo, et 
diUH peoiaa argenlj Tocataa platpecea ad unum cooperonlum faciendum ad 
diotmn oiphum. Item, lego Johanne consorti mee unnm parde patemoatres 
aori, enm nno monili aureo cum duabna manibua jnnc^a, et una emce aurea 
modioe omata cum perles, peodeute ad dictas paternottrea, et nnam tabolani 
argeoteam deanrettun et amelitstn, majorem de duobua tabulia quaa habeo, 
enm direnii Tmagtnibua aculptis in eadem, ao unum annalum aureum 
parrum onm una diamant fisa in annulo predicto. Item, lego domino meo, 
rererendiuimo Domino Wyntonieuei Epiacopo,' unum annulom aureum cum 
noa laphiio fizain eodem, et unum boton' aureum omatumcum perlea bene 
groMum, enm muak contento in dicto boton' ;* Item, lego domino Nicholao 
Abbati Monaaterii Weatmonatterienais ' nnum annulum aureum cum una 
emeraud infiia in eodem annulo. Item, lego domino Abbati de Waltham * 
unum annulum anreum groaaum cum una aaphiro infisa, et nominibua 
trium Begum aoulptia in eodem annulo, et unum parrum psalterium quod 
habui ez dono ejuadem Abbatia. Item, lego Margarets aorori mee unam 
tabulam argenteam deauratam et amelitam, minorem de duabua quas faabeo, 
cum direraia ymaginibua aculptis in eadem. Item, lego Uargerio uxori 
Jobannia do Welton unum monile aureum cum 3. Htera sculpta et amelita 
in eodem. Item, logo Roberto BoUok unum equum Bay atantem apud 
monaateriam Bccleeie Chrirti in Nova Foreata. Item, lego predicte 
Johanne consorti mee uuum vettu psalterium coopertom coreoglauco, medii 
Tolnminia, unum paalterium minoris roluniioia, coopertum de panno aerico 
diaapre ; unum portiforium antiquum bene magnum, notatum, cum legenda, 
paalterio, dco., e( nnnm gredale antiquum, cum aequenciia, Kjrie, Jtc., 

■ DriDUngT«nelifuriiM on > journey. tabea io 1423, a muak-ball of goldoecnn 

Tbe old word to truu, Fr. TVoumt, Big- wsighing 11 oi., uid aiiatkar of nlTor- 

niAad to paok u baggage, to load a horaa, gilL 

ia, * Nicholas LiUEoBtoD waa abbot of 

• Will'iiun of Wjkaham. Weitmlnater, ISflS— 138& 

' Amongat tba <nduabla aOWcta of ' Nicholu Horja, abbot of Wallbnm, 

Ileurj v., of wUiob an inTeotory was 1371 uutil e. ISSO. 
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eoopertmn corao glanoo ; quorum xuvm toIo qnod dictA conton tne& babut 
dam snperatea fuerit, et cum ab hso luce migraTerit, filiii buib predictis 
remaneaut io fonna de oniamentiB cspelle Buperius ordinata. It«n, Tolo 
et onero executores meoe quod juxta euffioienoiam boDOrum meomm dekita 
mea penolrant ; et quod de boniB meis, que tunc rananere coDtigerint, 
reBpiciant et remnaereot omaeB et aingnloB Berrientes meoB, et boc mcuq- 
dum eomm merita et quantitatem temporia quo mihi BcrrieruDt. Residunin 
rero omnium bonoram meomm do et lego executoribuB meiB, ut ipsi de 
UBdem bonis faeiant et disponant pro salute anime mee, prout meUui 
Tideriot expedire. Eujua antem teatAmenti mei couBtituo eieoutoret meos 
Jobannam conBOrtem meam, Mngistrum Araaldum Brocas clerioum,' 
Johannem de Welton, Robertum de Loile, et Dominum Jobannem de Foxlo 
olericum. Id cujus rei teatimonium huie teBtameuto meo Bigillum meom 
apposui. Datum apud BromeBbuU die quinta meDaia NoTembriB, amio 
domist Ifillewmo, cce*", Ixxriii" ; preBentibus Willeimo Chaoodeler et 
Stephauo Doget, teatibas ad preroiBsa. 

Sir John de Foxle, of Foxle ta tbe itarisb of Braj, Berks, aUo of 
Bramihill, Hants, and Apnidrefield, noir called Apperfield, in the parish of 
Coirdham or Cudhkm, Kent, was the onlj son of Sir Thomas de Foxle, bj 
Katharine, daDghter and coheiress of Sir John de ISeld, of Ifiald, Sussei. 
aud of Apnidrefield. A detailed account of the manor of Apuldrefield, 
and of ita suooessire poesesBOrs, has been giren in the Topographer and 
Genealogist, ij Mr, Q. Steinman Steinman, F.S.A.,' and we baTe to 
acknowledge with gratification how much wo owe to hii obliging commu- 
nicatioDS, and to the pedigree with the notes accompanjing it, from which 
the foUowiog particulars relating to the testator and bis familj bare been 
derired. Sir Thomas de Foile had represented the county of Berks in more 
than one Parliament, and he held the office of conatable of Windsor Castle 
from 1330 to 1338. Sir John de Foxle was the first constable of Queen- 
boroogh Castle, Kent, appointed in 36 Sdward III. ; ha sIbo held the 
constableship of Southampton Caatle, which he retained until his death. 
He was repeatedly M.P. for the counties of Hanta and Berks, during the 
reign of Edward III. By his first wife, Matilda, daughter of Sir John 
Broeas of Beaurepatre, Hants, be had William Foxle, who died in his 
father's lifetime, Katharine, who married John de Warbleton, and Uargery, 
who married Robert Bullock, to whom Sir John bequeaths a bay horse.* 
By Joan Uartin, his second wife, he had John, Thomas, and Richard, all 
bom before marriage, and they are mentioned in bis will as sons " consortis 
mee." He makes certain bequests to his daughters, to Margaret, his only 
■Uter, to Thomas Paynel and John Feghelei-e, probably his nephews, and 
to Joan Hailleward, probably his niece. The three legatees last named 
do not appear in Mr. Steinman's pedigree. The Will comprises small 
bequests to the fabric of Tarious ohurobes, ric. Bray, in Berks, where Sir 
John directed hia remains to be buried near those of bia parents and 
imcestors, Finchampstead and Wokingham, in the same coonty, BTcrsiey 
■od *' Bromeshnll," or Bramshill, Hants ; also to the church of " Fame- 

* Arnold Brocaa, who oocun 10100^ b; Ur. Thomna Duffus Hardj. 

ths prebendarlea of the church of Lm- ' Vol. iii. pp. 1, 17^. 

coin, ma; have b«aQ the person har« ■ Probablj Robert Bullock of Arbcr- 

uunsd executor. He was collated 1SS8- Hold, Berkn. aberiff of that coiiatj in 

4, and died 13»5. U Heie'a f^ati, ed. 8 and IG Kich. II. 
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bergh jaiU Leveslian]," irhich bu not been ideDtified, nnleu it were the. 
pariah (of Fftrnborough, Kent, & fe« miles diatant from LeiriBLatu. He 
bequeaths to the fabric of the chapel of Apuldrefield a rather lar^r aum, 
iritb a maaa-reatment and a missal, " uaum misaale portatile de uan 
monialium." The adrowaoii of the church of Cowdham, the pariah ia 
wluch the free chapel in queation la aituated, iraa appropriated to the Bene- 
diotine nnnperj of Kilbora, near London, but whether the moniaUs bj 
whom thia portable miasal was used <rere of that prioty, does not appear. 

The Will of Sir John de Foxle contains some bequests deserring of 
notice, which may claim a few explanatory ohserrationB. It appears that 
he had been honoured bj Edward III. with a most ooatly gift, a great 
Bugle horn mounted with gold, namely, the horn either of Uie Unu, or of 
the wild ox or buffalo, the Bubaltu of the older writers, which was first 
brought to England in 1252, as a present to Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
according to Uafthew Paris. Representatiaos of various ancient boms,' 
some of them richly mounted, although not with so precious a metal a4 
that here described, ma; be seen in the third Tolume of the Arohnologia, 
The bequest of this royal gift to bis most dread sorerugn, Richard II., 
■u(!%0"t' ^° notion that Sir John de Foxle may bare received it as the 
insignia of o£Boe, or that it had been in a certain manner associated with 
some honourable appointment conferred on him by Edward III. It bu 
been suggested that the horn may have been a token of royal favour con- 
nected with the distinguished post entrusted to him in 1386, as first 
constable of Queenborough Caatle, completed in that year under tbs 
direction of William of Wykeham.' After fourteen years enjoyment of 
that faoDOurable post, he was succeeded, in 60 Edward III. by no less « 
personage than John of Gaunt. 

Of the two marble slabs with images and inscriptions of metal, wbtck 
Sir John de Foxle directed to be placed in the chapel of All Saints, in Uiq 
church of Bray, one of them to the memory of bis parents, the other 
representing himself, between his two wives, the last named memorial alono 
remuna. These " ytnaginet" have been engraved by Meaara. Waller in 
their admirable Seriea of Uonumeutal Brasses, and they are described, in 
the Uanual for the Study of Uonumeutal Brasses, published at Oxford in 
1848, p. 48. The effigies are placed upon a kind of bracket supported 
by a short shaft, which rests upon a foK couchant, evidently in allusion to 
the name of Uie deceased. The knight, whose feet rest on a lion, wean 
annour of plate and a pointed basinet with a camail, his jupon being 
charged wiUi his arms, gttUs, two ban argent, and on the helm placed 
under his head appears his crest, a fox's head. At bis right appear^ 
Uatilda, his first wife ; her dress displays the same arms impaling her 
paternal coat of Brocas, table, a lion rampant or, whilst Joan Uartin, at 
his left, hears only the arras of Foxle. These detuls, it will be observed, 
are closely in conformity with the instruc^ons given in the Will. It if 
moat probable that the second wife, whom he had married after the birtU 
of several children out of wedlock, was not of gentle descent. The 
" icriptura" has long since disappeared, a few words only having remaine4 
when Ashmole visited Bray in 1666.' The canopies, originally to be seen 

* A notice of this fortresa wu given the Procaeilinga at tba Meeting of the 
by Profeoor Cockerel! in h» T&'.uable luatitutaat Winaheiter. 
Hsmoir on William of Wjkehiua, iu ■ US. in CoU. Arm. b. xii. 29S. 
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over the effigiea, hate been iatnyed, as liliewite the sepnlcbral brau of 
Sir John's hue ion Thomas, who is mentioned in bis Will, aud those of his 
two wires ; thej are described by Ashmole. The figures which remaiit 
are interesting, and closely resemble in details of costume som« of the 
well-known brasses of the Cobham family, at Cobbam in Kent. The 
height of the central figure is abcut 2 feet 6 inches, the height of the 
bracket about 3 feet. It is remarkable that it is specially directed that 
the ymagirM should be " tn armit pietii." Mr. Waller found remains of 
colour on the jupon aud the dresses of the ladies, indicating the proper 
heraldic tinctures, as shown in his beautiful plate. 

A bequest occurs to Thomas Paynel, the nephew of the testator, caof 
prising his dun horse, with a hanbergeon, described as *' de alto olowour,"- 
a term of rare oocurrenoe : a basinet of unusual size {largtortm) with the 
Tis<H* and aventailU. ■ In the luTeutory of armour of Louit X., King of 
France, taken in 1316, and giren in Ducange, under the word Arviatvra, 
the following items occur. — " 33 hautes gorgierea doubles de Chambli. — 
Una pans et una bras de roondea muUea de haute clofieure. Item, nns 
pans et ans bras d'acier plus fors de miulles rondee de haute cloGeure.— 
Item, une barbiere de haute cloueure de chambli — Item, tme teatlere de 
haute oloiieure de maille ronde. — Item, une courei'ture de mailles rondes 
demy olo^." The preciae import of the tenn high, as applied to the 
rireting of mail, has not been ascertained : it doubtless might designate work- 
manship of high claia and of the best quality, but the epithet altut may 
rery probably have denoted some peculiarity in the rireti of the mail, which 
we hare sought in vain to define. The various modet of constructing mail 
have not, indeed, been sufficiently examined. Eiamptes occur in which 
the rings are welded and riveted throughout the entire fabric ; whilst in 
others the idtemate rows only are riveted- Mention occnrs of "chaucea 
de fer menu maiUiA — Baubert saSre, in«nu« mailU^,"* as also of the 
" bauberc doble^n, — hsubert douhlier — hanbert i maille duble — un hauberk 
elavei de double maille," &e. 

Amongst varieties of mail, a specimen, stated to hare been obtained in 
Gloucestershire, and figured in the Journal of the Archeeological Asso- 
ciation, vol. i. p. 142, deserves especial notice. In this fragment, composed 
of rings of unusually large aiie, the riveting wire in every ring is passed 
twice through, so that on one side of every ring the wire forms a 
kind of B^tck, and on the other its two extremities are hammered 
down separately, presenting the appearance of double riveting. In ordinary 
mail eacj^ riveted ring shows a single rivet head only, as in the baubergeon 
figured in Skelton's Illustrstions of the Goodrich Court Armory, vol. i. pL 
xiv. Sir Samuel Meyriok was of opinion that double maille was composed 
by the interlacement of rings in pairs, not singly, as in ordinary chain 
mtui ; and he has described a remarkable example presented by the effigy of 
Sir Robert de Mauley, formerly at York, of which the fragments are 
preserved at Goodrich Court. See the Archiaologia, vol. xxii. p. 238, pi. 
iii. Another illustration is found in an effigy in Rampton church, Cam- 
bridgeshire, figured by Stothard in his Uonumental effigies. We hope that 
fature research may enable us to identify with precision the distinctive 
mode of riveting which constituted the peculiarity described as " de alto 
ciowwwr." 

I Tournois da Cbauveuei, a poom of th« thirtMotL csnturj. 
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To (he Abbot of Wsltham, Sir John de Foile beqneatbs & gold ring, 
engraved with the names of the three Kings. Such & ring wu doubtless 
of the class of personal ornaments considered to be endued with some 
talisinaaic or sanative effioacj, an annulu$ verluonu. Rings thus inscribed 
tnaj have originated in tokens of pilgrimage to the shrine of the Kngs of 
the BsBt in the church of S. Bustorgio at Milan, or more probablj to that 
in Cologne Cathedral. Various small objects, but usually of baser material, 
vhich had been placed in contact with the relics of saints, or bleased at 
their shrines, were commonlj distributed to pilgrims. A brooch or & 
finger-riog was naturallj a rerj favourite form for such preserrative tokens, 
and in almost all ages we meet with rings reputed of sovereign virtue, sach 
as that promised by Organata to Sir Bglamour of Artois : — 

" Whedur that je be on water or on londe, 

Ande that rjnge be upon yowre honde, 

Ther sohalle notbjng fow slon 1" 

Id regard to the names of the three Kings on a " medjcinable ring," we 
have frequent evidence of a certain belief in tlieir efficaoj. Sir Thomaa 
Brown, in bis discourse " of the three Kings of CoUein," (Vulgar Errora, 
b. vii. c. TJii.) informs us that their names were considered to be a charm 
against the falling uokness. This appears, likewise, from the slAtement of 
Eejsler, that slips of paper inscribed with the following lines were worn as 
preterratives against the falling sickness : 

" Qtupar fert Ujrrham, Thus Melehior, Balthazar Aumm, 
Solvitur a morbo Christ pietato caduco." 

In an old English Medical MS. at Stockholm other remedies are recom- 
mended for that much dreaded disorder of the Middle Ages, and a charm 
is given against fevers, comprising, with the names of the Seven Sleepers 
aud a series of phrases relating to St. Peter, the mjsterions word asla 
and the names JASFiH * UELCBTSAa ■ bapiizab. (Archsologia, vol. zxx. p. 
400). Several examples of rings bearing these names have been noticed, 
tlie most remarkable probably being the gold ring found in Ooveutij Park, 
as communicated to the Society of Antiquaries by Mr, T. Sharp ; it was thua 
iuscribed within the hoop — " Wulnera qulnque Del sunt medicina mei ' pia 
crux et passio ipi sunt medicina michi ' Jaspar • Melcbior * £allaiar * ananj- 
Eapta tetragrammaton." (Archseologia, vol. xviii. p. 306). In Lord 
Londesborough'a Collection of Rings there are two, described as " Charaet 
Rings," hearing the names of the Kings, accompanied on one of^hem bj 
the words m ' odd ' is ' a ■ b. Thej are described in the Catalogue, 
privately printed, No. 2, and No. 214. Mr. Roaoh Smith describes in his 
Collectanea Antiqua, vol. i. p. 120, voL ii. p. SO, some other rings, 
reliquaries, and other objects bearing representations of the three Kinga of 
the Rast, or their names. Amongt these may be noticed a strap or garter 
of emr-bouilli, inscribed " Melcior ' baltaMar ■ iasper," figured also in the 
Catalogue of Mr. Reach Smith's London Antiquities (p. 130) now preserved 
in the British Museum. The fine jewelled brooch belonging to the 
Campbells of Glen-Lyon, figured in Pennant's Scotland, vol. L p. 103, 
and in Dr. Wilson's Prehistoric Annals, p. 220, is inscribed in black 
letter, "Jaspar Melchior-boltaEar-consumatum." The last word, being the 
declaration of the dying Saviour, " It is Finished," was often used in the 
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Middle Agea, m vera likeiriee the Angelical Salutation, the HKtului I.H.S.I., 
ttnd other lo-called Chortcta, irith a certun credence In their talismanio 
effio&cj. 

On a dagger-hilt, a relic of the fideenth century, found in Norfolk, and 
exhibited \>y the Rct. C. E. Maoning at one of our mectinga, appear on 
one eide three liarea, with the legend gasper, hklteba, baliesa, and on 
the other, two dogs fighting for a bone, with the phrase often found on a 
token of regard or goodwill, paemb ex gkk. The rirtue of these tnarrel- 
working names, it maj be obserred, was not limited to their preservative or 
sanative power, ainee we find in Henslow's Diary, in the times of Elizabeth, 
now preaerred in the Library of Dulwich College, that a tablet of virgin 
wax, inscribed + J ASPB a +UELonisoB-^BALTHA8AR, had been accounted on 
infallible charm for the discovery of stolen goods. The three names 
appear on the celebrated Oldenburg Horn of silrer enameled now 
preserred at Copenhagen, and on a fine drinking horn in the Arendal 
Huieum, in Korway ; as also oo another Norwegian Horn, supposed to 
hare been originally obtained from a weird female, the 3Voli, who 
emerged from her subterranean abode to present it to some posaer by.' 

In the Proceedings of the Qentleman'a Society, at Spalding, is recorded 
a prewnt of an amulet that had touched the heads of the three Bjnga 
of Cologne, whose names were in black letter within.* A remarkabla 
instance of such a charm used in England in comparatively recent times is 
cit«d in theAdditionatoBrand's Popular Antiquities, in theNotestoCharacta. 
A talisman was found in the poaseasion of a murderer named Jackson, who 
died iu Chichester Gaol in 1749. It contained the names of the Kings, 
with the statement that the paper had touched their holy heada at Cologne, 
and would preserve travellers from accidents, headache, falling sickness, 
fever, witchcraft, alt kinds of mischief, and sudden death. A focsimile of 
one of these printed charms, now in Mr. Fairbolt's poaaesuon, has been 
figured in Mr. C. £oach Snuth's Collectanea. It beats a rude woodcut of 
the Adoration of the Magi, with a view of the city of Cologue beneath.* 

An ornament bequeathed by Sir John de Foxle to Margery, wife of John 
de Welton, has aometimea been regarded as an object poasibly connected 
in aome manner with the enigmatical device of the houae of Lancaster, 
which not long subsequent to the date of this Will was so frequently dis- 
played in that enus antigiuiriorum, the collar of SS. The bequeat had 
been inted by Warton, amongst examples of the art of enameling in 
England.* " Item, lego Margcrie uiori Johaunis de Welton unum monile 
anreum cum S liters sculpta et amelita in eodem." The name of John de 
Weelton oecura as one of the feoffeea in certain deeda of which an abstract 
is given by Mr. Steinman, relating to the aettlement of the manor of Apul- 
drefield by Sir John de Foile in 1378 upon Joan, hia widow, for life.' I 
will not here renew the inveatigatioii of the difficult questions connected 
with the origin of the " color del livere de Mons' de Lancastre," ainee it 
is obvious that auch a collar is not here Intended. MoniU, although aome- 
timea ngnifying a necklace, as also the poitrel of horae-hamcsa, usually 

) Thorpe's Ujtholagj of Somdinavia, ' Hietor; of Poetr; in England, vol. L 

voL iL p. 15 ; iii. p. ISO. p. 3TT, lect. liiL 4to edition. 

' AreliKologia, vol, xiiiL p. SOT. ' Topographer and Oenealoglst^ voL 

D_„__. .» , _._ _ o» ^_, Iii, p. 13, 
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designates a jeirel to be huDg on the neck, a brooch, &n onch or UUet 
The item, occurring in the context, regarding " unum par de patemostree 
anri cum uno monili auri cum duabustnauibus junctis, et una cruce aorea 
modice nmata cum perles pendente ad dictas patemostres," majr aerve to 
show that tnonile in this document is used in its signification of a brooch, or 
a pendant ornstnent. In the Catalogue of benefactors to St. Alban's Abbey, 
i^is recorded that MattbcT Fans gave to the shrine " Menile auream con- 
tinens partem ligni dominici, quod deosculatur die Parasceres, et dependet 
a cruce aurea per calhenam argenteam in parte deztra." Richard II. 
" optulit feretro monile aureum, ' repreiented in the MS- as held in the 
Sing's hand ; and several other monilia are mentioned and figured in the 
margin of this curious Kegiater.' Tliej' appear to be tablets, jewels, roundels 
enclosing relics, dtc It is probable that the ornament bequeathed bj Sir 
John de Foxle, was some personal derice wholly unconnected with the 
Lancaster livery , 

Ornaments charged with letters, initials of personal names, or the like, 
were much in fayonr in mediuTat times. Two pendant objeots of mixed 
metal badges or ornaments of horse-trappings, were shown to me a few yean 
since by Sir ChsHes G. Toung, Garter, each displaying a large initid S., 
which had been " seulpta et amelita." One was six-foiled, diameter 2 
inches, the letter being in a circular compartment in the centre ; the other 
rather larger, a disk with the following inscription in Spanish, iptn SiO0 
tB tl pOtStXti, in God is the power or might. These badges were formed 
with a small loop at top for suspension, and had doubtless been enameled, 
being of the same class of ornamentB as the small heraldic escutcheons and 
other metal pendants, exhibited repeatedly at meetings of the Institute. 
Instances might he cited of other objects decorated with the letter S., 
probably without any reference to the collar of lirery. Thus, in 1386, Sir 
John MautraTcrs bequeathed to the church of Fourstoke, " j. par vestinien- 
torum cum S Uteris deaurotis," and in 1402, Sir John Depeden bequeathed 
to his chantries in the church of Helagh, Yorkshire, a complete vestment 
of silk, " habens S literam nigram enbroudei super le» orfraye," In 1392 
a legacy occurs of a girdle thus decorated — " j. singulum de serico omatum 
cum litteris argenteia, videlicet S."* 

The numerous articles of plate, and the various terms by which they are 
described, may deserve to be noticed. We hope that U r. Octavius Mot'gnn, 
to whose researches regarding ancient plate we have been so much indebted, 
may nt some future time enable us to distinguish with precision the " ciphum 
cum cooperculo, — cifhum ad modum caticis, — ciphum ad modum byher," 
and another variety, "vocatum boUe;" the "ciphum murreum," or mnier, 
with a cover likewise of maier,' the "pccias vocatas platpeces," ic. One of 
the covered cups in fashion of a"liyker," probably an upright drinking vessel 
on a low base, and somewhat wider at the mouth than at the foot, is described 
as having on the gilt cover " cervum album in summitate jacentem super 
unum tragum." Tliis appears to have been the white hart lodged, the 
favourite device of Richard II., here described as lying " super unum 

■ Cott 1I3. HsTO, D. VIL In tlie ' TesUm. Eboracpp. 175,295,Surteee 

Ortus Tocabulorum we find " Monilo, Society's Publicttions. 

omamentnm est quod lolst ei temiDa- * S«e notioa* of masers and a repre- 

rum pendere collo: quod alio uomiue seutntion of a covered moEer Id thii 

tticitur Grmaculum vel flnDntarium, Journal, vol. ii. p. 29% 
AueUce>abroche." 
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tragnm," Trhioh, u obMired id the note on that item in the Will, may be for 
tragium, or lerraffiam, the little mouad or enclosed plkce on vrhich the hart 
reated. The term terage ia of frequent occurrence in descriptions of medinTftl 
plate ; thus in the Kftlendsre of the Bzcheque is daecribed " Un iftler 
d'argent enaorez en manere d'un faucon coronez, et eotour le cole I'rsde S 
steant snr tin terage plein de Ijons, ceth, et autres direrses bestss," and 
another item ruentiona, "unblaocfancon eurunrerl terage."' It baa been, 
howerer, suggested that the term tragum, nbich has not preTiouslj fallen 
under our notice, ma; be another form of traga or (niAa, a cart, or in 
modem parlance, a drag, on irhich the slain deer iras brought in from the 
hunUng-field. This explanation, it must be observed, received some con- 
firmation irom the occurrence of the hut, amongst numerous varieties of 
the badge of Richard !!■ on the string-course and corbels in Weatminster 
Hall, represented in one instance placed in a four-whaeled cart, as if about 
to be conveyed to the field.' 

ALBERT WAT. 

> Kilendara of tbe Eich. vol. ilL pp. egln ud ij. anUlopea" holding the atwn 

332, S29. In the Eicwpta Hiatorioa, p. of the tder, or Baltoellir. 

140, mentjon ooctm of a Salv " upon ■ ■ Bee ICr. WiUemsnt^a mentoit in Coll. 

grena cange {t tarage) e D ame i Ued with Topogi. toL iii p. £6. 



Whilat these pages irere in the printers' hands, I have received from the 
learned vriter on Liturgical Antiquitiea, the Very Ber. Dr. Bock, the 
following observations iu explanation of the bequest of a " missale portatile 
de UBU monialium," which has been already noticed. In roanj nunneries, 
as Dr. Rock remarks, the mass for the nuns, that is, tbe early mass at 
about six o'clock in the morning, was of the Blessed Virgin, and the second 
mass, that is, of tbe occurring festival, was rather for the people than the 
community. As the mass for the Virgin is almost the same throughout 
the year, it would occupy a volume of small sixo, and might truly he called 
portable as diatinguished from a full missal, which in many coses fonns a 
volume of ponderous bulk. Amongst the Sarum Missals of octavo size, 
enumerated in Mr. Dickinson's List of Service Books,* there is one now 
belonging to Dr. Rock, which once was in the possesion of a nun of Syon. 
At the end is written, " Thys ys my boke. Elizabethe Fetypkce." The 
same peraon and her sister Helena, who was a nun at Amesbury, gave a 
Urge missal to tbe church of Buckland, Berks : this book is likewise in 
Dr. Rock's posaeasion. It thus appears that besides their Latin breviaries, 
out of which they sung their office in choir, nuns had not uucommonly 
Latin Uissala, with which they could follow the mass as said by tbe priest 
at the altar ; and Dr. Rock coocludea that the service-book in question 
was designated " portatile," either because it contained only the " Missa 
de B. V. Maria," or because it was one of the small missals written for 
the nuns' use, and in which they read whilst the priest was celebrating. 

■ Printed in the EcdMioIogist, lESO. 
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May 7, 1858. 
OoTiTiDS MOBOAH, Eiq., U.F., V.P.S.A.., Vice-President, in the Chair. ' 

Sir B. W. Head, Bart., GoTernor in Chief of Canada, eommuDicated 
through Lord Talbot de Halahide an account of the Croaier of St. Fillan, 
accompanied by photographB of that remarkable relic, which was transported 
from Scotland to Canada some yeara ago, bb stated in Dr. Wilson'a 
Prehistorio Annala of Scotland. It will be fully noticed hereafMr. 

Ur. Joseph Bcktt communicated a memoir regarding the embaMj to 
bring the M<ud of Norway to Scotland in 1290, and be produced a transcript 
of an original document found amongst the Miscellaneous Records at the 
Chapter House, Westminster, and relating to that transaction. (Printed 
in this volume, page 137, anU). 

The Rev. Edward Trollofe sent the following particulan regarding a 
recent discovery of Anglo-Saxon weapons near Sleaford, Lincolnshire : — 

" In excavating the ground for the purpose of extending the Orantbam 
and Sleaford railnay to Boston during the present year, an interesting 
discovery of AnglO'Soxon remains was made. In an old pasture close 
immediately to the east of the southern entrance into the town of Sleaford, 
and at about 18 inches below the surface the skeletons of four or fivo 
Teuton warriors were brought to light, accompanied by their arms, a 
■election front which are here represented. No sword was found with anj 
of these interments, but each body was accompanied by a shield, knife, 
and spear-head ; the last materially differed as to size and form in every 
instance, but all were in an unusually good state of preservation, the 
remains of the wooden shaft of each spear being more or less disUnctlr 
visible. Three iron shield-bosses ore figured in the accompanying wood- 
cute, slightly varying in their forms (figs, 1, 2, and 3). By comparing 
the spear heads, figs. 4, 5, 6, and 7, it will be seen how disumilar were 
these weapons, even when borne by soldiers of tlie same tribe and engaged 
probably on service in the same expedition, as there seems to be erery 
reason to suppose that the intennent of these human remains and their 
accompaniments took plaoe on one and the same occaBion, after some 
skirmish in the vicinity of Sleaford, rince they were found in a group 
together, and not in a cemetery, such as exists in tbe adjoining parish of 
Quarrington and elsewhere. Fig. 6 is a remarkably fine spear head, 20 
inches long, and in excellent preservation, the grain of its wooden shaft 
being well shown, and protruding from the socket. It will be observed 
that all tbe Epeor-heads have tho cleft socket, so characteristic of the 
period. Fig. 8 is an example of the knives found with these remains, and 
they are nearly alike in erery instance, hut fig. 9, altfaough broken and 
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much corroded, presents a feature to our obiervat!ou wtiioli I beliere to be 
a novelty, namely, a handle, as 1 am not aware of atij other example 
haviDg been noticed. It is formed of the bone of Home small animal, 
through vfaich a slender iron tanj; or prolongation of the blade runs, to the 
end of which a rivet has been applied so ns to keep the handle iu its 
place. One straj amber bead was found with these weapons, also a small 
brass coin| of Valentin ianus, reverse Viotory marching, and the legend 

BECDIUTA8 HEIFUBLICX." 

These relies fonn a characteristie group of the usual weapons of the 
period, tbe Bword oulj excepted, and thej are of interest, for the purpose 
of comparison with tho Anglo- Saxon remains in the Faussett Collection, 
those disinterred in Cambridgeshire by Lord Brajbrooke, in Gloucester- 
shiro bj Mr. Wjlie, and in other recentl;^ explored localiUea. The iron 
spear is of unusually large dimensions ; tbe longest example found at Little 
Wilbraham bj Lord Braybrooke, and figured in his Saxon Obsequies, 
pi. 35, measures only 18 inches in length, whilst one figured in Ur. Wylio's 
Fairford Graves, plate x., measures 17 inchea. A spear, bowerer, 
discovered in a tumulus at Great Driffield, Yorkshire, excavated by Dr. 
Thumata, is of longer dimensionB, measuring nearly 21 inches in length. 
It is figured in Mr. Akerman'e Remains of Pagan Saxondom, pi. ix. 
The best series of weapons of this description is preserved in the Faussett 
Collection, and figured in Mr. C. Roach Smith's Inventorium Sepulchralc, 

pi..i,. 

Hr. AnansTUS Frakks read a short memoir on a hronzo Umbo found in 
Horthumherland, and recently cotomuuicated to the Institute by the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle. (Printed in this volume, p. 55, 
ante.) 

The Very Rev. Dr. Rock read some Observations on a Thurible in his 
possesMon, a fine example of metal-work of tbe thirteenth century. (Printed 
in this volume, p. 119, ante.) 

The Rev. C. W. Bikoh&u communicated the following particulars 
relating to a miniature, attributed to the distinguished painter. Sir James 
Thornhill, and two of hia MS. memorandum books, which were brought for 
examination. 

Mr. Bingham drew attention to the fact that one at least of the latter 
had been mentioned by tbe lute Mr. John Britton in the 1st vol. of Notes 
and Qaerios, first series, p. 123, where, after describing its contents, 
he says, *> I have often regretted that I did not copy the whole volume, 
as it contained many curious facts and anecdotes. I hnve tried in viun to 
ascertain the name and address of the possessor. He was a country 
gentleman, and lodged in Southampton Row, Kussell Square." 

Who thia gentleman might be, Mr. Bingham was not aware, but the 
books in question had lately come into bis own possession, having been 
found among the papers of a lady named Campbell, not long since 
deceased. 

The first and larger hook commences May, 1711, and describes a tour, 
which was made by "Mr. Thornhill, Mr. Serj. Roberts, Mr. Ed. Strong, 
Jun„ and Mr. Tho, Strong," who set out on the 21st of that month, 
*" from the Cross Keys in Gracious Street at 3 a clock in y* morning for 
Ipswich in Company with Mrs. Ann Mannock, Daughter of Sir William 
Uannock of Gilford Hall in Suffolk, near Stratford, and arrived at Ipswich 
about 10 a clock y'same evening." 
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'Chen foUotra s short deacriptioa of Ipswich, with sketches of its paction 
on the river, of the Sessions House, the Uarket Cross, Ciutom-Honae, &c. 

¥todi thence the party proceeded to Harwich, viaitiag Lsndgii&rd Fort, 
and other places in the neighbourhood, of which Bereral sketdiaa and 
notices ore given; and on the 7th of June crossed to Helvoetalajs ; and bj 
Brill, Belph, the Hague, Rotterdam, Ghent, and Toumay, trarelled to 
Brussels, where the written memoranda ceue, hut there is an elabwate 
pen-and-ink drawing of "the Lower end of the Great Market-place," 
and also several more trifling sketches. 

The smaller book, dated 171^ Feb., which is mach less congeentire 
and orderly, refers to a visit made to Paris, and contains pea or pencil 
drawings of St. George's Gate at Canterbury, Borer Castle, &c., besides 
Bome very rough jottings of furniture, pictures, and architectural details. 

Occasional receipts and memoranda are scattered thoughoutthn Tolomes, 
characteristic alike of the age and of the writer, and affording alU^ther, 
as Mr. Bingham observed, "a more authentic source than bas been dsewhere 
opened, for ascertaining the personal idiosyncracy of one of our moat 
distinguished native Painters." 



SntituUttH wiU fSBiaAi at Urt e^tl^itib- 

By the Rer. G. If. Nelsoh. — A bronze figure, one of the curious class of 
medieval objects supposed to have been used as ewers, and in the com- 
paratively rare form of an unicorn. Ur. Kelson has given the following 
particulars regarding this relic, purchased by him in the autumn of last 
year from Silvani, the well-known dealer in productions of foreign art, &t 
Brighton. "Silvani is a native of Chiavonna, situated about three miles 
from the buried village of Plemv or Pi'uro, which was overwhelmed on the 
night of Sept. 4, 1618, by the fall of Monte Conto. It was a thriving 
place, surrounded by the villas of the citizens of Chiavenna ; of its 2430 
inhabitants not a soul escaped, and the ruins lie beneath a mass of dAria, 60 
feet deep, in the valley of the river Msira. Nothing had been rescued, with 
the exception of two lamps, and a bell, brought to tight by the action of the 
stream, and now used at Chiavenna. On inquiring of Silvani whether any 
interesting remains were ever found In excavating at Fieurs, ho replied that 
he had in his possession a bronze figure, exhumed the year before whilst he 
was visiting his native city. It appeared that vineyards had been planted 
on the grave of the ili-fated village, and occasionally some articles of plate, 
with other relics of interest, had been disinterred. Amongst these, 
according to Silvani's aasursnce, was the bronze unicorn, which ha 
purchased on the spot. The figure stands lU^ inches in height; it 
measures 8} inches from the cheat to the tail, and the weight is 41bs. In 
Wilson's Frehistoric Annals, page 556, I find an account of vessels of 
this description, with a representation of one found at Hoddam Castle, 
Dumfriesshire, m form of a lion, with a stag's head, like a parasite, 
protruding from its chest. I imagine that my uoicorn may iiave had some 
similar excrescence, since there appears a patch on the chest, precisely in 
the position of the stag's head. Within the uose of the unicorn may he 
seen a spiral iron spring, for what purpose I know not, and no snch 
appendage is alluded to in Wilson's account. He states that Eluwor, in 
his Norwegbn Antiquities, bos pourtrajed another figure in form of an 
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unicorn, long preserred At Holde, near Drontheini. It had an aperture in 
the neck, to which obnously a lid had been attached. From tiie haodle 
along the back, which reproBents a lerpeot, and the circumttance of the 
horn in the forehead being hollow, KItiwer obwrvea that it may reasouablj 
be conjectured to hara been used aa a liquor decanter." 

The figure in Kr. Nelson's poswsBion is faibioned with conaiderable 
skill and apirit in its design. There is an aperture between the eaia 
closed bj a email lid, attached to the neck hj a hinge, and through this 
opening, douhtleis, the carity was filled with liquid, which was poured out 
through the hem protruding from the forehead. It has been suggesled 
that the ipiral spring had very probably beea connected with the lid above 
dewuibed, and served to prevent its being suddenly thrown open, so as to 
allow the liquid contents to eeoape when the head of the animal was 
turned downwards in pouring. The tail and one of the hind feet have 
been broken off. There is a corred handle on the back of the figure, 
one end being attached to its mane, the other to the rump. There are 
a few alight lines oat with the graver on the cheat and in the joints ; 
the fignre appears to have been oast in one piece and worked up with tike 
tool. A small oblong plate has been inserted on the breast, as before 
mentioned, measuring rather more than an inch, bj three quarters of an 
inch in breadth. "Hie intention of the aperture thna closed seenu ques- 
tionable, and it appears probable that had auch an opening been requi- 
site for clearing out the core, after the proceas of caating, aa had been 
conjectured, it would have been formed in some part more concealed from 
notice. 

In the Archeologia .Aliana, vol. iv. p. 76, a hronsa ewer ia figured, 
which vraa found near Hexham, Northinnberland. In the accompanying 
Memoir by Dr. Charlton, it is described as representing a mounted 
knight, armed wholly in mail, with the exception of a flat-topped helm, 
the crown of which la now open, but it bad evidently been closed by a 
little lid, attached by a hinge to the back of the helm. By this aperture 
doubtless the vessel was filled, and there is a abort spout projecting from 
the horse's forehead, throngb which the contents of the ewer were poured 
out. In the chest of the horse there is inserted a square plate, through 
which Dr. Charlton aupposes that the core of the mould had been removed 
nfter the figure was cast. The costume presents the characteristics of 
the thirteenth century. This curious example is likewise figured in Hr. 
Scott's Antiquarian Qleanings, pi. xxii., and in the Journsl oF the 
Archnological Association, 1857, p. 130, where a Memoir is given by Hr. 
Syer Cuming on Medieval Vessels in the form of Equestrian Knights. The 
ewer may now be seen in the British Huaeum. Another eiample of the 
knightly type was exhibited by Dr. James Kendriek, of Warrington, in 
the Museum of the Inatitute at the Chester Meeting. It has been figured, 
as also a third copied from the Mirror, iz. 288, in the Journal of tlie 
Archfeological Assoeiation, tit tupra, 

A remarkable figure of the mounted knight ezlata in the Copenhagen 
Museum, aa shown in Afbildninger, fig. 40G. Dr. Charlton mentions also 
an ewer of this fashion, stated to have been found in Eelgeland, and 
figured by Klnwer, in his Abrtil-e Mmdeimaerkar, Christiania, 1833, pi. xi., 
where may also be seen two other Scandlnarian examples, one of them 
b^ng a kind of grifSn bearing an armed man in its beak, the oUier is the 
unicom, before mentioned. Several ewers in the form of lions exist in the 

VOL. XV. R R 
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Copeahagen Uiueum and etaeirbere, aod the; hftre been deecribed as 
" Vand Karren," or vessels for pouring water OTer tiie hands of the priest 
during mass. No. 1412 in the Catalogue, giren in Antiquaruie AwiaUr, 
vol. i*-> ia described as a lion, the best specimen amoagst a number of aoeh 
veaiels in the Husenm. The tail is recurred over the back, forming a 
handle, and terminating in a winged dragon which bites the lion's neck ; 
in the breast of the lion there is a square plate inserted, as in olher 
examples, posubly closing an aperture through which the core had been 
extracted. Another remarkable lion^ewer is figured bj Wonaae in the 
A/bildninger, fig. 405. A third, formerlj used in a church in Iceland, 
and bearing an inscription in Runes, the record of its donation for God's 
service, is described in the Catalogue, No. 1421. There is also one in 
fashion of a horse. No. 1703, with a large handle in form of a snake 
which bites the horse's neck. In Wagener's tiandbuch, four ewera of this 
description may be seen : a lion, at Brnnswick, No. 172 ; a lion, with a 
figure as a handle, at Koniginn Gratz, No. 683 ; a horse, at Prague, No. 
980 ; and a lioness or leopard, at Schlerbitz, No. 1056. 

The only mention of bronze ewers in form of animals hitherto noticed in 
Inventories occurs in the documents relating to Fjnchale Priorj, Durham, 
published hj the Surtees Societj. In the " Status Domus de Fjnkall," in 
1397, p. civii., there occur in the Aula, " ij. pelves magnee cum j. lavaero 
et j. equo eneo ; iJ. counterfetjs cum ij. laracris ejuadem secte.' Again, 
in 1411, p. clvi,, in the -^uia, " ij. pelves cum ij. lavacris eounterfet sed 
veteres. Item, j. lavacrum eneum et aliud in forma equi." These items 
supply a proof of the use of such figures as ewers, called in mediieval Latin 
lavacra or lavatoria, in French lavoirt, lavoers, or pots lavoirt. By the 
kindness of Mr. Nelson, the accompanjing woodcut of the figure in hia 
possession has been presented to the Institute. 

B^ Mr. Carbisoton. — Five coins given to him by Mr. Komaine, the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, and which that gentlenian had collected when 
visiting Ur. Layard at Nineveh. He observed that tliey were not very 
remarkable in themselves, but curious as showing how objects quite 
unconnected might be found at or near the same place. 

1. The first had become reduced to a shapeless lumpof copper, weighing 
about an ounce, which had evidently been subjected to the action of fire. 

2. An Egyptian coin with a hea4 on the obverae, and an eagle on the 
reverse, with the inscription PTOAemaoy BASIAEOS. This coin was 
about the size of a copper penny, but somewhat thicker. 

3. A second brass coin of Doniilian. 

4. A second brass coin of the elder Faustina. 

5. A coin or medal of copper, rather smaller tlian a copper penny, but 
much thicker, having on the obverse in very high relief the head of an old 
man bearded, and wearing a cap, on which was a short pair of sheep's 
horns, and a robe, on the collar of which were three Hebrew characters. 
On the reverse ivas a Hebrew inscription, illegible, of which the name of 
the Supreme Being only (Elohim) could be deciphered. 

Hr. W. J. BbrHuard Suith stated that such medals are modern and very 
common, and that they were frequently sold at Jerusalem to travellers. 

By Mr, Adodstus Frakkb. — A piece of embroidery in gold, silver, and 
silk, apparently English work, date about 1 300. It represeuta two subjects 
under canopies, the first representing Our Lord teaching bis disciples ; the 
other is the Betrayal, The background is diapered with eagles displayed 
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and n^veniB. Between the canopies are iotroduced aogels with irings <t{ 
feathers resembling those of peacocks. 

By Ur, OcTATius Uoroah. U.P. — Eight choice BpecimeoB of Oriental 
and VeDetian metal work. 

Bj Mr. Robert Bbadt. — A. facaimile in gatta percha of a Goe fragment 
of an episcopal seal of the thirteenth centurj, taken from a detached 
impression, of which, unfortunately, it is not poasible to ascertain tlie 
date with precision. It is of pointed-OTal form, end represents a bishop 
in full pontificals, the right hand grasping a crosier, the left upraised in the 
gesture of benediction. The draperies are in high relief and of remarkably 
fine work and design. Of the legend the following portions only remain 

(s)isiu,' .FRi's : AKiAHi : d'i TO : ASa. It may possibly have read 

thus : Dei gratia Episcopi ecclesie de Sancto Assavo. There were two 
bishops of St. Asaph in the thirteenth centurj named Anian. Aninn L 
succeeded in 1249, and died in 12G6. Anian II., sumamed de Schonan, 
was consecrated bishop of St. Asaph at St. Uary's, Southwark, in 1268, 
and died in 1293.' The designation FratrU appeara to indicate that tbia 
fine seal may with much probability be assigned to the second Anian, 
who bad heea prior of the Dominican Friars of Rbudland, near St. 
Asapb. 

June 4, 1858. 

The Lord Bbatbkooeg, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Count YlHBRCATi Sozzi, of Bergamo, communicated notices of the 
diccoverr of Roman tombs, about 1841, near Lovere, on tbo Lake of 
laea in Lombardy, and of sepulchral veuels found ia them, now preserved 
in the Count's museum at Bergamo, of which the folloniog account was 
transmitted from Uilan by Mr. Albert Way. 

" The rich plains of Lombardy and the localities adjacent to the Italian 
Lakes are replete with restiges of the Roman period, and would supply 
msterials for instructive public collections in the various principal cities. 
With the exception, however, of Brescia, where an extensive museum of 
Roman inscriptions and local antiquities exists, the value of public col- 
lections of the ancient remains of ibe Roman age, and of still earlier times, 
does not appear to have been sufficiently recogniEed, whilst numerous 
objects of coiisiderable interest eiist in private collections, well deserving 
to be published and brought into comparison with those of analogous 
character occurring in other parts of Europe. The imperfect record of 
frequent discoveries made from time to time may well suffice to cause 
regiet that no more ample memorial of the details connected there- 
with should have been preserved for the benefit of the Archreologist. 
The collections of antiquities of all periods, combined with works of art, 
examples of mediceval skill of every description, inscriptions, manuscripts, 
and everything which may contribute to illustrate local history and anti- 
quities, formed at Bergamo by the Count Vimcrcati Sozzi, include 
anliqiiities of the earlier periods of considerable interest. Many of them 
have been brought to light in the course of excavations upon Roman sites, 
■inder the personal direction of that indefatigable antiquary. Amongst 
these may be noticed fictile vessels and objects of persona) use, resembling 
in fashion (hose which occur on Roman sites in England, examples of Samien 

I Lc Neve') Faati, ei Baidj. vol. i. p. 67. 
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ware, similar in form to those with wlilch the Bngtiah antiqiuirj is familiar. 
With these are found manj objcctB of more elaborate character, evincing that 
higher degree of akill in the arta which might be expected in countries 
nearer to Rome and in more constant communication with the centre of 
the Empire than the comparatively distant colonies. Recent researches &t 
Volpi, to the south of Bergamo, produced relics of curious character, accom- 
panied by coins of Vespasian and objects analogous to those found in 
England. A metallic speculum maj be noticed, precisely similar to that 
exhibited by Mr. Pitch at one of the meetings of the Institute, but thia 
Italian specimen has its bronie handle perfectly preserved ; that portion 
of the Roman mirror is of rare occurrence in England. Count Soisi has 
transmitted for presentation to the Institute a volume, comprising memoiia 
read by him before the learned Societies in Lombardy with which be ia 
associated, and relating chiefly to the history of Bergamo, the antiquities 
which he has collected, to local numismatic researches, and various subjects 
which he hoped might prove of interest to the Institute. He has requested 
me at the same time to communicate some particulars regarding Roman 
sepulchral cists found at Lavere, near the picturesque Lake of Isea, with 
representations of the objects found in those depositories, and now preserved 
in his museum. These, as it will be seen by the accompanying sketchea, 
are mostly of forms which occur amongst Roman antiquities in our own 
country ; the square gloss urn or bottle, with its broad handle, &nd narrow 
neck, may have been produced from the same furnaces which supplied the 
glass vessels found in Kent, in Lincolnshire, and other parts of England.' 
The fine example disinterred at Lovere, as will be seen by the drawings, 
has on the under side of its base a chaplet of foliage tied together by a 
riband ; this ornament, possibly a distinctive mark of the maker, is in 
relief, and was obviously formed by the mould in which these vessels of 
glass were fashioned. Such marks occur on specimens found in France, 
and might probably supply evidence in regard to the place where tlie 
principal manufacture of these productions in glass existed. On the base 
of an hexagonal bottle brought to light at the extensive Roman city of 
Cemenet<Kum, or Cimiez, near Nice, there occurs one of these marks or 
devices in relief, representing a stork, with the letters <l. T. F., doubtlesii 
the initials of the maker. The fictile vessels found in Lombardy present 
some specimens varied in form from those found in Romano-British tombs : 
the sepulchral cists at Lovere contained also several lamps of fictile ware, 
upon which may be noticed the potters' names FBSTI, COUUITI, and PORtis. 
The last occurs on a lamp in Mr. Roach Smith's Collection of Antiquities 
found in London, now deposited in the British Museum ;' and coiiuNis has 
occurred on fictile lamps found in London.* The stamp of Festus has 
frequently been found on Samian ware in England, where the funereal 
lamp ia comparatively uncomnion. On one of the vessels of fine ware. 
K saucer of ordinary form, but more elegant in contour than those dis- 
covered in England, may be noticed the Potter's mark q . k . f. inscribed 

' Compare tlis glnn vases found in ' Ci>IIeptan»« Antiqun, voL i. p. 168, 

the Uiu'tlaw Hilts, Arcb»olo);ia. vol. XIV. where ■ valu.-ibia msmoir bj Hr. Roach 

and ■ Bj'ocimaa of large diinenEiooa Smith od Potters' Harks and Testigea 

fouod in Sussex, Akerman'a Archteolo- of Roman Fictile HaDufacturea will be 

gical Index, |>l. ii, found, as also in the Journal oF the 

' Catalog-ie of Mr. lionch Sioith'a Arch. Auoc. vol. tv. 
Muteuii., p. 22. 
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upon a device resembling the humsn foot. Mr. Roach Smith and otiier 
untlquarieB who have described the production of Samian pottere have 
noticed the foot-shaped marka,* a t;pe Buppoaed to characterise the pro- 
ductioiiH of Areszo : they occur in France, but I am not aware whether 
the mark fonnd in Lombardj is identical with anj known in England. 
On one of the lamps may he obserred the head of Jupiter Amnion, as 
deacribed by Count Sozzi, and on another a star-shaped ornament of six 
rays. The most singular relic perhaps which occurred in ^ese interments 
was a lamp formed apparently of a kind of lapu ollaris or steatite, of 
blackish colour ; the inner surface presents the appearance of having been 
coated with a paste of reddish colour, resembling baked clay, although it 
is difficult to explain why such a coating should have been applied, unless 
it were to obviate the absorbent quality of the stone. A material of thia 
nature occurs in these parts of Italy, being commonly called da lavtggio, 
or pot-stone ; and a writer on the Natural History of Lombardy, speaking 
of foasile productions, states that in the neighbourhood of Como a kind of 
stone is dug up which is easily turned in the lathe, and of which vessels 
were formed for culinary and domestic uses. He adds, that when heated 
with oily matters it becomes black and acquires increased hardness, but 
in its original state it is soft. I am not aware that any example of the 
use of steatite in Roman times has occurred, and the lamp preserved in 
Count Soszi'a museum is a specimen of interest to those who study the 
details of Roman times and Roman manufacture, more especially if the 
supposition be well founded that the skill of the potter was called into 
exercise to encrust the stone with an argillaceous coating, by which its 
use in forming lamps might be materially improved. Several relics of 
broose were fonud in the tombs at Lovere, the most remarkable being a 
tube with stout rings encircling it at intervals : it was supposed to have 
been part of the casing of some official or sacrificial staff. There were 
also various masses resembling $cori<B, in which remains of metallic objects 
were embedded : these may have been thrown into the funeral fire, and 
collected to be deposited in the tomb. In regard to the sepulchral cists, 
tiiej were found at a very small depth below the surface, as has occurred 
in dlBccveries in England : tbey were formed of tiles or bncks of large 
dimension "{agrandi piattroni d\ terra cotta)" a mode of construction 
of which examples have occurred in England at York and other places, 
where stone was not readily to be obtained. In Lombardy, although atone 
and marbles of every kind abound, it is probable that materials for con- 
struction formed of terra cotta were manufactured in remarkable perfection, 
and the art was handed down to mediieva) times. Specimens of Komau 
wall-tiles and other fictile objects used in building occur in Lombardy of 
very unusual dimensions. 

Count Sozai is disposed to assign the date of the tombs at Lovere to the 
age of Constantine: he has made researches in the adjacent Val Camonica, 
of which we may hope that he will hereafter give a report to the Institute, 
and especially of certain objects bearing Etruscan characters inscribed 
upon them, and now to be seen among his collections at Bergamo. In 
that museum, deposited in a house formerly the rcsideuce of Tasso, ho 
has brought together an assemblage of niateriata of no ordinary interest. 
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in connection with local antiqulliet and the Hiatory of the Arts in 
Lombftrd7-" 

Ur. WestOH 3. Walford communicated a memoir on »n effigj of m 
knight in Winchester Cathedral. (Printed in thia volume, p. 125, tmte.) 

A notice was read of Examples of the Collar of SS., occurring in the 
churches of 8, Eustorgio and S. Ambrogio.atMiUn, bj Ur. Albert Vfmj. 

Mr, CARRinOTOH gare the following account of a US. book of Precedents 
in Special Pleading, which he brought for examination. This US. ia 
written on Tcllum, and conaitta of forty-seven leaves of duodecimo site. All 
the initials are illuminated ; the Precedents are in the Nonnan language. 
And, including the abort variations, at in modem collections, tiie forms 
are ninetj-eight in number, Tbe counta were all in form oomewfaat like 
a bill in Chancery. It is mentioned by Ur. Reevea, in bis History of the 
English Law, vol. iii. p. 59, that while tbe pleadings remained in the 
Norman language, the counts were always in this form. 

The following, here printed in exlento, may be given as an example of 
the forms occurring in Ur. Carrington's MS. : — 
De Ingressu. 

Ceo voug monstre labhe de M. &c., qe le Prioor de 0. ho., stort Ini 
deforce vn mies. Sic. Et purceo stort qe ceo son droit et le droit de s» 
eglise auaotdist en tenpa, Lc, les esple, iic., mountre, &.C., come de fee 
at de droit, come del droit de sa eglise auantdist, et en les qeox m' ceeU 
Priour nad entre, si noun par lauantdist J. iadis Abbe de N. predeeessour 
meisme cesti Abbe, qe coui lui leasa saunx lasaent et la volunte de son 
Chapitre, ^£0. Et si, &c. 

This form may be trsnslated as follows : — 

This ahoweth you the Abbot of N. &c., that the Prior of 0, iic. 
wrongfully deforced him of one messuage, &c., and for thia wrongfully, 
that this hia right and the right of hia church aforesaid in time, be., the 
esplees, &c., aboweth, &e., as well of fee and of right, as of tbe right of his 
church aforesaid, and in the which same this Prior had not entry except 
by tbe aforesaid J., late Abbot of N., predecessor of this same Abbot, who 
leased them to him without the assent and the will of his Chapter, ke. 
And BO, &o. 

There are the following forms, Quare incumbravit, De dote unde nichll 
habet, De Forma donationis. Cessavit, De Ingreaau, De Avo et Froavo, De 
Custodia, Ravisement de garde, and De meUio. There may have been « 
few more, but not many, as is evident from the binding of the book. 

Tbe date of the manuscript appears to be early in the reign of 
Edward III. The handwriting seems to be of that period ; Henry HI. is 
mentioned aa " H, besael n're seigneur le Roi, qore est "^Henrj great- 
grandfather of our lord the King that now is. 

Ralph de Menghara, created Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in 1301. 
and his succeasor William Bereford, who succeeded him in 1309, are men- 
tioned in the MS., and there are counts in it founded on the Stntute Weatm.2, 
13 Edw. I., c, 41, passed in the year 12S5, by which it is enacted, that if 
any one endowed a chantry, and the religious service was discontinued for 
two years, the heir might resume the property. The manuscript cannot bo 
earlier than the earliest of these dates, nor later than 1362, as from that 
time all legal proceedings were required to be in Latin, by the Stat. 36 
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VAw. III., e. 15, although, siDgululf enough, that Statute itself is in tho 
Nonnan Unguage. 

The Very Rer. Dr. Rook stated the following particulnn in relation to 
the remarkable baculut or oroaier, in poaoesBion of Cardinal Wiseman, 
which by his kind pennisuon was brought for exhibition. It is inscribed as 
follows : — OB DO coNDDiLia ocdb ix> hel finhia. A pmjer for the 
maker (of this staff] and for Maelfionia. Maelfinnia, Abbot of Clonmae- 
noise, Itred antil the close of the tenth centorj. Dr. Petrie has given, in 
liis Inquiry into the Origin and Uses of the Round Towers of Ireland, a 
representation of a tombstone at Clonmacnoise, inscribed droit do mieIt 
PIHHIA, and ornamented with a oross presenting interlaced patterns, and 
the triangular figure known as the Triqaetra at the foot. Tliii memorial 
Dr. Petrie attributes to Maelfinnia, who iras probably the Abbot of that 
name, the son of Spellan, and grandson of Uaenach of Clonmacnoise, 
whoM death is recorded in the Cbronioon Scotorum, at tiie year 992, and 
in the annals of Ulster and of the Four Halters at the year 991.* 

9iitfQuEtU< xntt eanU of 9ct tfr^CfifteB. 

By Hr. G. W. HoPB. A coloured representation of a sepulchral umi 
very elaborately ornamented, as shown by the aceampanjisg woodcut. It 
was found in 1802 on Ur. Hope's estates at Luffness, Haddingtonshire, on 
the shores of the Firth of Forth near Aberlady, and a few miles south-west 
of North Berwick. This nm measures 5} inches in height, diameter at 
the mouth 6^ inches, at the base 31- The surface is entirely covered with 
scored or punctured ornaments, in Jiorisontal lines, perpendicular strokes, 
and ligiags, impressed on the clay whilst moist with a blunt implement. 
A calcareous granulation has formed over the surface, as found on urns 
long enclosed in cists or cairns in certain soils. In fashion and the general 
style of its mde ornamentation, this remarkable relic resembleH those found 
in various localities in Scotland, in Northumberland, and in Ireland. They 
belong to an age when weapons and ornaments of bronxe were in use. A a 
urn very similar to that found at Luffness, but less elaborately decorated, 
was diacorered at Ratho, a few miles south'west of Edinburgh, and is now 
in the Museum of the Antiquaries of Scotland. It is figured Id Dr. Wilson's 
Prehistoric Annals, p. ^^88. It contained ashes and fragments of bone, 
with portions of bronze rings and the Itandle of a small bronse TCssel. 

By Copt. Oakes. — Several iron relics of the Anglo-Sazoa period, con- 
sisting of a sword, two spear-heads, the blade of a dagger or knife, and two 
portions of bosses of shields, of tho usual forms occurring with remains of 
that age ; they were found during the construction of the railway from 
Maidenhead to VVj-combe, about the year lSd4, at a place called Noah 'a 
Ark, on the hill about half a mile north of the station at Cookham, Berks, 
and about the same distance from the Thames. Other similar weapons 
were discovered at the same time, also an iron object, described as resem- 
bling a saucepan without a handle, possibly another form of the Umbo, and a 
two-handled vessel, supposed to be of bronze, stated to have roBenibled a 
sugar-basin. It may have been one of the curious veaaela of the period, of 
which examples are figured in Mr. Roach Smith's Inventorium Sepulchrale, 
pi. XV)., and the Remains of Pagan Saiondom, by Mr. Akerman, pi. x. 

• Petrie's Inquiry, p. 320. Four Mut«TS, toL ii. p. "29. 
Tor., sv. S 3 
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Six human skeletons nere disinterred nesr the relics exhibited ; tliej lay 
ia a bed of gravel, about nine feet beneath the surface. 

Captain Oakes brought also for exhibition a very remarkable da^er 
found a few jears since in the Thamea, at the foot of Clifden Wood, between 
Cookham and Maidenhead, where there U a ferry. The blade ia of iron, 
the scabbard of bronze, of most singular fashion. Tliis highly curious 
weapon, supposed howerer by Mr. Hewitt to be possibly Indian, appears to 
be of the same period as the bronze sheaths found in the Isis, one of which 
is figured in this Journal, vol. i., p. 259. See also the Catalogue of ibe 
Museum formed at the Edinburgh Meeting of the Institute, p. 24. Capt. 
Oakes observed that tbe spot where the dagger was found is adjacent to ■ 
mead, known as Bartle Mead or Battle Mead. The Saxon antiquities and 
the dagger are now in the possessioD of Mr. Child, the schoolmaster of tbe 
Tillage of Cookham. 

Capt. Oakes exhibited also a rubbing of the following inscription and 
sepulchral brasses in Cookham Church, not mentioned by Lysous in bi> 
History of Berkshire. 

Of y' Charite pray for tbe Soules of Robert Pecke, Esquire, Sumtyme 
Master Clerke of the Spycerry with Kyng Harri the Syxte, and Annes 
liys wyfe, wyche Robert decessyd the liii. day of Januer the yere of our 
lord god a thousand ccccc. and x. on Whos Soules and all Cryaten Saules 
Jh'u have M'cy. 

Above, in the dexter comer of the slab, is a shield loxengy, but whether 
with a charge or not cannot be ascertained, as a stone pillar, supporting 
the upper part of the monument, has been placed immediately upon it. In 
the sinister comer, is a shield charged with a bend, three eaglets displayed. 

Between these is a representation of the Trinity, The Ancient of Days 
is represented bearing the crucified Saviour and the sacred dove on his 
hrcast. Below this, are two full-length figures, that of a man, with a label 
inscribed Sancta Trinitas, Unus Deus, miserere nobis ; and that of a woman 
with the inscription, Virgo Dei digna precantibus esto benigna. Burke, in 
his Armory, gives loxengj or and gules, a saltire erminet, as the coat of 
Pecke of Berkshire. With the objects above described, Capt. Oakes 
brought some pieces of stained glass, which had been thrown aside as 
useless during the so-called Restoration of the church of Hcdsor in Buck- 
inghamsbire. One of these fragments, bearing the head of our Lord, 
appeared to be of early date, and well worthy of preservation. 

By the Lord Bratbrookb, V.P. — A very rich jewelled ring, formerly 
in possession of Tipd Sahib, and thus described in the privately printed 
catalogue of Lord Braybrooke's Daetylotheea. " This magnidcent jewel 
has a plain gold hoop, with the entire surface set with rubies ; on the 
centre is perched a large bird, apparently intended for a hawk, made of 
gold, and beautifully executed, with the plumage completely composed of 
precious stones, the diamond, emerald, mbj, and sapphire. A better idea 
of the splendour of this ornament will be found from a description of the sise 
of the bird. Length, from tlic base of the bill to the end of the tail, 3^ inches; 
girth round the body, ^\ indies; width, across the scapulars, 1^ inch; 
widthncroaa the tail,3inch: height, l^inch. In tho beak are two small ruby 
drops, a single eraernld in the crest, and rubies for tho eyes ; a single row of 
nine sapphires encircles the throat, and 139 rubies, including those on the 
hoop, 14 in number,with29diamonds,Bomeof them very large, and all set flat, 
cover the rest of tho neck, breast, back and tail. Several gems besideB have 
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been lost from their Bettinga. Across the belly behind the legs ia an inBcription 
in some Indian charactera, which has not jet beeu explained • . . This 
unique and interesting ring was brought from India by some one in the 
aimy at the time of the capture of Seringapatam, 1792, under the first 
Marquis CornwalliB, and presented to his family, by whom it has been 
preserred, and descended as an heirloom through bia eldest graiidcblld, the 
late Lady Braybrooke. It was stated at the time of its presentation that 
Tipfi was in the habit of wearing it when he went out hawking, perhaps 
only when he did so in state. Weight, 2 os. 6 dwts., 7 gn." 

Mr. W. S. Vaoz, to whom the inscription has been submitted, stated 
that the cbaractera are a corruption of the ordinary Deran^gnri or Sanscrit ; 
lie hod deciphered the first part, which appears to read Mabir^jah, the 
commencement of Tipti's titles, and the sequel, which he had not be<n 
able to read, must doubtless signify the remainder of them. 

By Mr. Ogiatius Mobaah, M.P. — A fine mediieTal girdle, mounted with 
armorial decorations and nielli. 

By Mr. R. Readi, — An impression from a remarkable personal seal, of tke 
fourteenth century. The device is formed by two lions sejant, one head 
in the centre of the seal being common to the two bodies ; in the bock- 
grouod is a tree. The seal is circular, the diameter on inch, less one 
sixteenth. ^ siqillvh : robbrti : de : wodehovbe : This singular device 
recalls that of Edmund Crouchback, three leopards uniting in one head, oa 
seen upon his seal, and in painted glass in Trumpington Church, figured 
in Lysons' Magna Britannia, Cambridgeahire, p. 58. The single lion 
oouchaot, BO often found on seals of the fourteenth century with the 
nneipliUDed motto wakb he no van, has been noticed in this rolume, 
p. 178, ante. It is possible that the seal described may have been a 
privy seal used by Robert de Wodehouse, brother of Sir 
William de Wodehouse, who was Sheriff of London in 1329. 
Robert was Chaplain to Edward II. ; he was made Boron i 
of Uie Exchequer in 1313; Archdeacon of Richmond, 1328, f 
and Treasurer of the Exchequer, 1329. 

By Mr. A. W. Fhanks.— Impression from a brass signet rin 
found in the Duke of Devonshire's canal at Chiswick, Theiu 
press is a merchant's mark, apparently combmed with the nu- 
merftl 2, in this instance thrice repeated. Another example of a mark with 
this numeral hu been figured in this Journal, vol. lii., p. 294. Many 
of these curious devices, in which numerals appear to be introduced, 
are figured in the extensive series of merchants' marks from Norwich, 
communicated to the Norfolk Archraological Society by Mr. Ewing. 
Compare plate 4, fig. 19 ; pi. 5, fig. 27 ; pi. 6, fig. 11 ; pi. 8, fig. 23 ; 
pi. 9, fig. 3, &e, Norfolk Arch nologj, vol. iii. p. 177. The intention of 
these supposed aumerical devices has not been shown. 

Capt. Edward Hoare, North Cork Rifles, has called our attention to an 
error in the description of the singular ornament in his collection, 
bearing an impression in metal of the seal of Thomas, bishop of Man, 
as given in this Journal, vol. ziv., p. 356. It was inadvertently stated 
to be in three pieces, being thus represented in the lithograph for which ne 
were indebted to Oapt. Hoare. He requests that it may be more correctly 
described : it is unbroken, a email portion at one end excepted ; and it 
is circular, like a bracelet. We regret that no light has been thrown 
OB the intention of so curious a relic, of which a duplicate, with slight 
variations, was produced in th« Manchester Exhibition. 
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COLLECTIONS OF THE SURREY ARCH^OLOOICAL SOCIETT. TtH H, 
completiDg the First Volume. Londoa : Publiihed for Uw Societj b; Lio*b'iI 
Reevi^ HeorietU Street, CoTent Oarden. 185S. OcUfo. 

Itr a former Tolume of this Journal, we took occasion to oommond to 
the notice of our readers the eiertiouB of the Society, whose investigatioiis 
are speciallj addressed to the couuty of Surrej. Wo haTe now to reeord 
with pleasure the oompletion of the first volume of the Surrej CotlecticMis, 
recently issued to the tuembers, the precursor, as we hope, of further oon- 
tributions to local history, of increasing value and interest. 

The second part of the publications of the Surrey Societj Gommenees 
with a memoir by Mr. Q-. Pocoek, on the great Benedictine monaBterj of 
Chertaej, and the remarkable disinterment of those curious vestiges of its 
ancient splendour, of which various notices have been brought before the 
Institute by Mr. Westwood and other members. The large measnre of 
public interest with which those discoveries were regarded, and the praise- 
worthy efforts made for the preservation of the scattered relics, was doubt- 
less in a great degree stimulated by the General Meeting of the Surrey 
Archsologists at Chertsey, in the spring of 18.55. The highest commen- 
dation is moreover due to the persevering watchfulness and good taste 
■bowQ bj a resident in that town, Ur. Shurlock, to whom we are mainly 
indebted for rescuing these interesting remuns from oblivion. Of the 
remarkable pavement tiles found on the site of the south transept of the 
Conventual church, some examples have been produced at the meetings of 
the Institute ; thegracefulperfectiooaud variety of their design, unequalled 
in any objects of the same description, have been admirably reproduced bj 
Mr. Henry Shaw, F.S.A., in the coloured representations of Tile Pave- 
ments from Chertsey Abbey, which form a striking feature of his beautiful 
work in illustration of this class of architectural enrichmenta. 

Mr. Pocock's memorials of Chertaej Abbey, from the primitive foundation 
at Cerotaetei, or Ceroti Intala, recorded bjBede, will be read with interest. 
Its insulated position presented no obstacle to the savage incursions of the 
Northmen, who put the whole cwnmunitj to the sword ; the monastery, 
reared anew from its ashes through the munificence of Edgar, was assigned 
to the Benedictines, From that period its importance commenced. The 
remains recently brought to light appear to date, however, from the 
erection of a more sumptuous fabrio, under Abbot Hugh of Wincbester. 
who was related to King Stephen. The pavement of decorative tilea 
is of rather later date, and maj be assigned to the thirteenth century. 
This elaborate work was found in a most fragmentary condition, 
having probably been destroyed through wanton mischief, during the 
devastationa which speedily followed the suppression of religious houses. 
Amidst foliage of very graceful design were introduced circular com- 
partments, representing subjects of most heterogeneous character, mailed 
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, the moonted croubownun, the conflict irith the lian, ao fftvourite 
K feaiure of meditevat decorationB, ehampions engttged in coateat, irith 
buckler and unctnui, subjects olio vhich seem* to reproduce the incidents 
of romance, in lieu of such aa might properljr adorn a con7entua] church. 
We owe to th« unwearied exertions and ingenuitj of Mr. Shurlock 
the Buecessful combination of these ditjecta membra, which haa enabled 
Hr. Shaw to enrich his work abo re-mentioned with such remarkable 
examples.' The original tiles have recently been added to the instmctiTe 
collections in the Architectural Mnseum at Kensington, and some choicft 
specimens are to be seen in the British Museum, Ur. Pocock's Memoir is 
illustrated by a plan of the conventual church ; a map of the abbey and 
demesne, reduced from the ancient ichnography preserved in the Exchequer 
Leiger ; and a curious representation of the late excarations, with seieral 
interments in which certain unusual detaila were obserred by Mr. Shurlock, 
as here related. The plate last-mentioned has been executed by Mr. 
Le Keux from one of Captain Oakes' most sticcessful photographs, which, 
with his accustomed kindness, was brought before our Society about the 
time of the discorery. The most interesting seals of Chertaey Abbey are 
friren ; and of these we are enabled, by- the obliging permission of the 
Council of the Surrey Society, to place two before our readers, Surrey is 
singularly rich in prodoctiooa of Sphragietio Art, and the seals of Merton 
Abbey may be cited amongst the finest eiistmg productions of their class.* 
The seals here figured are those of two abbots of Chertsey, John de Hedmen- 
hBm,who succeeded in 1261, and Sarthotomew de Winton, his successor, in 
1272. They are of rery skilful execution : on the former may be noticed 
an unusual trefoiled ornament upon the chasuble, probably the rationaU : 
the privilege of wearing the mitre had not been conceded to the abbots. 
The name, it may be obserred, is written CHBSTBSiiTB and obktesete on 
these seals, a name, which preserves in its termination the memory of the 
Oervti Inttda, and the Saxon £ge, an Island, an Ait, a local term still 
so familiar to those who resort to the banks of the Thames. On the 
interesting seal of Abbot Bartholomew, will be seen introduced in the field 
the keys of St. Peter, on thcdexter, and the symbol of Sl Paul on the sinister 
ude. The keys and sword, it will be remembered, appear in the arms 
attributed to the Abbey. The ancient conventual seal is figured in Ur. 
Pocock's Memoir ; the fragment of this seal, appended to the Surrender, 
had been etched by John Coney, in one of his spirited plates of seals in 
the new edition of the Monasticon, vol. i. pi. v. ; and it has been given 
subsequently in Britton and Brayley's History of Surrey, vol. ii. p. 182. 
The reading of the name of Chertsey in its legend is obscure ; Mr. 
Pocock suggests cehetis adib, which can scarcely be admitted. The 
comparison of the more perfect impresuon, copied by Mr. Ready amongst 
the muniments of Winchester College, would suggest cerstisaqie, or 
possibly AOTE, which is more in conformity with the Cirotesegt of Earl 
Frithewald's foundation charter. In taking leave of this interesting sub- 
ject, we must express the hope, that tbrougb the influence of the Surrey 
Society the publication of the valuable register of Abbot Rutherwyke's 

' Speoimsns of Tila Psvsments, drawn the racent ducovsriea at Cbcrtuy. 

from existing suthorilies, bj Ubdtt ' These, and man; Surre<r Seals, may 

Shaw, P.S.A. 4to. The eeventli Part of be obtainad from Mr. B. Kesd;, High 

this attiactive publication is devoted to Street, Lowestoft. 
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Seal of Abbot Joba de Uedmrahun, i.D. IKl. 



ac:il of Abbot Butbolomen- de WloU 
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lul ministration m^y be achiered. It eziita kmongit the Cottonian USS., 
nnd euch an illustration of monastic economj and usages, at the coinmence- 
inent of the fourteenth century, might present a valuable sequel to Mr. 
Ilokewode's edition of the Annals of Jocelin de Brakelond. 

To Mr. W. H. Hart, F.S.A., we are indebted for a paper on the 
Manor of Hatcham, from the time of Brixi the Saxon, whose name ia 
perpetuated in that of Brixton or Briii's atona The descent appears to be 
traced with considerable research and investigation of public records, of 
which the value was comparatively little known to the top<^aphers of the 
last century. Mr. Q. R. Corner's Memoir on the History of Horseleydown 
in Southwark, read before the Society at a meeting of the Society held 
there in 1855, comprises many curious details of local history ; it is illus- 
trated by a plan of " Horseye Down, " dated 1544, and a very skilful etching 
by Mr. Le Keuz of the remarkable representation of a fair or festival in 
1590. The original picture is at Hatfield, and it has been attributed to 
H-olbein ; but it ia stated, with greater probability, to be the work 
of the Flemish painter, George Hofnagle. A copy by Grignon is in 
the poaaessioD of the Society of Antiquaries, and the plate has been 
executed by aid of a photograph by Dr. Diamond; who has most skil- 
fully reproduced all the picturesque details of the bnsy scene, in which 
it had been traditionally asserted that Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn 
figured, amidst groups of citizens at their disports in Southwark.' 

Miss Jdlia Bockbtt has contributed a collection of Wills of residents in 
Surrey, between 1497 and 1522, from originals formerly in Kingston 
church ; « collection of Wills relating to Southwark it also given by 
Mr. Comer. Mr. Cuthbert Johnson supplies notices of Cold Harbonr, 
CroydoHi read at the Annual Meeting in that town, in 1856, and he offers 
some remarka on that mysterious name, which there designates a little 
group of houses between Waddon and Haling. He adverts to the obser* 
vationa of Sir R. Colt Hoare, Ancient Wilts, vol. i. p. 40, who sought a 
Celtic etymon in co{, a head or chief ; he cites also the remarks of 
Mr. Arthur Taylor and of Admiral Smyth, Archteologia, vol. zzzi. p. 120 ; 
according to the theory of the Utter the innumerable Cold Harbours may 
be mere vestiges of Ophite worship, the name being a corruption of Coluber. 
Whilst some contend that the name merely means a very cold place, or 
a harbonr against the cold in exposed localities, as set forth by a corre- 
spondent of Mr. Urban, Oent. Mag., May, 1856, others, with Mr. Benjamin 
Williams, assert that Cold Harbours are by no means always in cold posi- 
tions, and that in some of the Teutonic dialects kol ugnifies fire, the very 
opposite of cool. Those who may desire to compare fully the conflicting 
opinions of the learned on this crueicula antiquariorum, will do well to 
peruse the Rev. C. Hartahome's remarks in hia Satopia Antiqua, p. 253, 
accompanied by a list oF localities bearing the name ; Mr. Wedgewood'e 
memoir in the Transactions of the Philological Society, vol. ii. ; and the 
Rev. W. Monkhouse's facetious disquisition delivered at a meeting of the 
Bedfordshire Architectural and Arclinological Society, and printed among 
the Reports and Papers produced by that body with the Lincoln and 
the Worcester Societies, for the year 1856. They will not omit also to 

■ It may b« acceptable to aoms of our pUte may be obtained on applisation to 
readers to ba informed that lepamte the Hon. Secretar;, Q. Bish Webb. Eaq. 
of Ur. lie Keui's beautiful 6, Southamptoa Street, Covent OardaiL 
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consult the full list of " Cold Harbours," extendmg to no less than 143 
examples, collected b; Mr. Hyde Clarke, in Notes and Queries, Series 2, 
vol. Ti. p. 143. Mr. Johnson has not oTerlooked tlie material fact that the 
name occurs likewise in Germanj ; Cald Herberge, called Kaltenherberg in 
Murray's Handbook, is found between Aix-la-Chapelle and Treves, and 
Other localities thus named might be pointed out. The limits of the 
present notice forbid onr entering upon this controTersy ; it may, ho*ever, 
be obserred that nndeniablj, as we beUere, a " Cold Harbour," ia mostly 
found in the vicinity of some ancient line of communication, ^though rery 
commonly at a short distance from it, and that the localities thus designated 
appear to be sheltered or exposed, indiscriminately; theyoccnr alike on high 
ground frequently taken for the course of ancient roads, or on declivities and 
in hollows adjacent to it. Harbour, it can scarcely be questioned, denotes 
a station, a baiting place, a lodging for the traveller. A friend deeply 
versed in such vestiges of early occupation, and specially in those of 
Surrey, suggests that there must have been some very common object to 
diffuse to common a name; and what more commoa than water, " Vilissima 
rerum ... aqaa;" what more necessary than a watering-place near die road- 
side ? Mr. Johnson remarks that Cold Harbour near Croydon is close to one 
of the chief springs of the Wandle, and otherezamples are not wanting. The 
locality BO named at Emsworth, on the borders of Sussex and Hanta, is 
adjacent to the old Roman way towards Begnum, and close to the remarkable 
spring below high water mark, and from which alone the town is supplied; 
the water is drawn whilst the tide is low, and sold to the inhabitants. If 
the esception be taken, that there are not only Cold Harbours but Cold 
Kitchens to be accounted for, let it be remembered that at the place bearing 
the latter name, situate on the Surrey Downs above Shore, there is a 
spring of some celebrity, since it was observed that this source was much 
agitated by the earthquake which occurred at Chichester and on the 
southern coast about 1830. Eald, it must be considered, signifies a well 
in the vernacular of Craven, of Westmoreland, and of other districts of the 
north, as we leam from the Qlossarists. Halikeld designates a Holy well ; 
and Akeld in Northumberland is doubtless aye-keld, from the ever-gushing 
source there found. On the Tyne, as also on UUswater, a smooth place 
in water, such as a strong spring might produce, is termed a keld. Hay 
not tlie epithet " cold " be traced also to the occurrence of water ? 

Mr. BouTBLL, whose works on Sepulchral Brasses have done much to 
extend the taste for collecting memorials of that description, contributes a 
notice, with special reference to those at Stoke Dabemon. The tiro 
examples there preserved may confer on Surrey a foremost place amongst 
localities rich in these vestiges of mediteval art. Brasses of foreign work- 
manship exist at Fulham and at Ockham : the most interesting, however, 
of the engraved effigies in Surrey are those of Sir John d'Aubemoun, who 
is supposed to have died in 1277, and of Sir John, his eon, who died in 
1327. Of the latter, a curious nnd instructive exemplification of military 
costume in the times of Edward I. and Edward II., the kind permission of 
the council of the Surrey Society enables us to place a representation 
before our readers. These fine sepulchral portraitures are nearly of Iif»- 
size ; the earlier one has repeatedly been engraved, but in no instance with 
such perfection as in Messrs. Waller's admirable Scries of Monumental 
Brasses, accompanied by a valuable memoir. This figure is one of the few 
existing examples of the use of enamel for the enrichment of broasea : Sir 
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John bore artire, a cherron or : the azare is represented on his aliidd b; 
a clear blue rJtrified colour, introduced above and beloir the cheTron, bj 
means of two separate plates of copper, which presented easements or 
shallow cavities in which the enamel was fused, aa in the champUvi 
work of the earlier productions of Limoges. The mixed yellow metal of 
which sepulchral brasses were formed would not bear the requisite degree 
of heat. The later figure, of which the accompanjing woodcut gives a 
faithful repreaentation, had possibly been ornamented in like manner, but 
no trace of the ritriGed colour now remains. 

The Tplume closes with Qenealogicol and Heraldic Memoranda relating 
to Surrey, comprising pedigrees and achievements of Digges of Reigate, 
and Carew of Beddington. We are indebted to Ur. W. H, Hart and Hr. 
J. Jackson Howard for this commencement of a vety Taluable Section of 
materiala for local history. 



artbaroloQftfll Inttlligence. 

Ok a former occasioa (see page 198, ante) we called the attention of our 
readers to the satisfactory progress of the series of Historical materials, 
in course of publication by authority of the Qoveroment. 

The " Rerum Britannicarum Medii ^ri Scriptores," are not, howerer, 
the only boon for which the student of History is indebted to the dis- 
crimination and judgment of the Uaster of the Rolls. The facilities at 
length afforded to the historian through the Calendars of State Papers, 
published under his dtrection, and with the sanction of H, M. Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, cannot be too highly appreciated. They 
comprise the Domestic Series during a most important period. The 
Calendan of the reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and Elisabeth, 1547 — 80, 
have been edited by Mr. R. Lemon ; the reign of James I., forming two 
volumes, 1603 — 18, has been edited by Mrs. M. A. Qreen ; and the reign of 
Charles I. has been produced under the charge of Mr. Bruce. Bach 
volume [in royal 8vo., price 15s.) has a copious index of Persons, Places 
and Subjects, so that reference to ascertain what information is to be 
found on these matters can be made with the greatest facility. A very 
desirable continuation of this Series of English State Papers has recently 
been completed by Hr. Markham J. Thorpe, consistiug of State Papers 
relating to Scotland, from the reign of Henry VIIL to the accession of 
James I., with the correspond eoce relating to Mary Queen of Soots 
during her detention in England. 

The Rev. Heobert Haines, (Paddock House, Gloucester), will shortly 
issue to the Subscribers his Manual for the Study of Monumental Brasses, 
widi an extensive list of the examples remaining in the British Isles, based 
on that compiled by the Rev, 0. R. Manning, which has long been out of 
print. The price of the volume, containing numerous illustrations, will not 
exceed twelve shillings to Subscribers. 

During the last session of Parliament, a Bill for the remedy of the evils 
arising from the law of " Treasure Trove," was presented in the House of 
Lords by our President, Lord Talbot de Malahide, and ordered lo be printed. 
In Scotland the question of Treasure Trove, as we are gratified to learn, 
seems rapidly approaching a satisfactory settlement. The Commissioners of 
Supply, who ore chiefly the landed proprietors, recently consented in nearly 
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tnrj county, at their half-yearly meetings, to make common canae with the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, responding to the Society's appeal bj 
passing resolndona to the effect that Qoremment should deal with this 
subject for the interests of Archteological soienoe. At the Treasury no 
disinclination was appu^ntly eihibited to accede to these united represen- 
tations : communication was ins^tuted with the Queen's and Lord Trea- 
surer's Remembrancer for Scotland, irho is charged with the administration 
of the law in question ; and from the reasonabie manner in which he has 
hitherto, so far as its nature allowed, directed its execution, oomhined with 
what we hope may be regarded as the faTOurable feeling of the Treasury, 
there is little doubt that an enlightened and practically benefieial alteration 
will speedily be arranged. The chief antidpated results of such a change, 
are the recognition of a right on the part of the finder of ancient ohjeots to 
their full ralue, and the modification of the law in such a manner as to 
render it of scientific utility by securing, as far as possible, the deposit of all 
casually discoTered relics in the Museum of National Antiquidei at Edinburgh. 
This institution is now constituted in a form which will shortly become 
worthy of its designation. The oollectton of which it consists, formed, 
during the greater part of a century, by the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, was transferred some years ago to the Treasury for the public 
behoof, simply on the condition that it should be accommodated and main- 
tained as a government establishment. At length, after Tarious delays, 
this arrangement is completed. A handsome suite of rooms, formerly OCCU' 
pied by the National Qallery in the Royal Institution at Edinburgh, has 
been allotted for the Antiquarian Museum, with a grant of £2030 for 
necessary fittings, and an allowance of £300 a year for the expenses of 
the establishment. Cases and wall-presses are already in course of con* 
atruction, and in a few mondis the Scottish Society's valuable collection 
will be transferred to the new depository with oertido extensiTo additims 
which hare recently been presented. With a representati*e institution of 
this nature, presided over by the Soeiety which originally nurtured it, and 
to which the right of custody has been preserred, Scottish Archteology will 
possess a central rallying point capable of producing, if adequately sus- 
tained and developed, as there is every reason to hope, all the fruits which 
organised co-operation is calculated to secure. 

The provisions of the Bill " for the Amendment of the Law relating to 
Treasure Trove," presented hy Lord Talbot, are as follows: — That if any 
person find property fatting under the doscription of Treasure Trove, his 
shall without delay deposit the same with some Justice of the Peace, on 
pain of forfeiture of claim to compensation (hereafter to be mentioned), and 
of being deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. The Justice shall make inquiry 
into the circumstances of finding the treasure, and forward the treasure to 
the Commissioners of H. U. Tressury, who shall forthwith take measurea 
to ascertain its value, by submitting it to the Curator of Antiquities at 
the British Museum, the President of the Society of Antiquaries, and other 
equally competent persona That regard shall be had to the antiquarian 
value, OS well as to the intrinsic worth of the objects discovered ; and that, 
when such value is ascertained, the Commissioners shall remit to the finder 
the amount thereof. The Commissioners shall, with the sanction of Her 
Majesty, deposit such treasure in the British Museum, or in such national, 
provincial, or other public museum as they think fit. There are also clauses 
regarding settlement of disputes as to the person entitled to compensation as 
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finder of anj tressaro ; ihe power to Karch for treasare mqioated ta be 
secreted, and to seiie the same, tic. The Bill presented bj Lord Talbot, 
it miiat be obserred, does not applj toScoUand. It niaj appear desirable, 
in dealing with this difficult question, which we hope mtkj idtiinatelj be 
brought to a satisfactory adjustment, that, to obnste the diseonragemenl 
of archnological inrestigatioos, Boitable proTision should be made bj which 
persons, either the owner of the soil, or those authorised hj the owner to 
undertake antiquarian ezcaTatioos, may be enUUed to the possession of 
an; Treasure TroTe which might thus be brought to light. 

The Rev, Dr. Collihowooo Brdce has aouonnced a third edi^oa of bis 
Historical and Ti^iographicsl description of the Ronuui Wall, for which he 
has made extensive ^psratiom, and which will contain about two hundred 
woodcut illustratiooi, with Bereral Uthographio Tiews, in addition to those 
preriouslj giren in his valuable work on the groat Northern Barrier. The 
resnlts of the surrey of the wall, undertaken b; direction of the Duke 
of Northumberiand, and Mcountc of excavations at Bremenium, BoroovicnH, 
and other ptacest will be given. A few copies will be printed in folio, to 
range irith Horsley's Britannia Romana. For these inunodiate applieatiim 
Is requisite, the nnmber of oopie* being Terj limited. The Publishers are. 
John Russell Sndlh, S<^o Square, London ; and Heesn. PJgg, Newcastle- 
upon-Tjae. 

Mr. B. B. Woo&VARD, F.S.A., announces, as shortJj to be published. 
Part I. of his General History of Hamfshirb, a county which has hitherto 
received so little attention from topographical writers. It will fonn three 
Tolulnes, quarto i to be published in monthly parts. Those persons who 
take im interest in this undertakbg, or who may be disposed to contribute 
any local information, are requested to communicate with the author, 20, 
Eton Villas, Havenlock Hill, llr. Woodward will also speedily produce 
{by subscription) the History and Antiquities of Bungay in Suffolk ; with 
notices of the surrounding parishes ; to form one volume, deny octavo, 
illustrated with maps and views. 

The Rev, Dr. Hmu, of Liverpool, Secretary of tho Historic Society of 
Lancsahire, whose interesting Memoir, conununicated at the Meeting of the 
Institute in Lincoln, called the attention of the antiquary to the curiotis 
character of the relics of all periods brought to light at Hoylake, will 
very shortly issue to the subscribers his detailed work on those remarkable 
discoveries, with representations of the principal objects. An ezteosive 
assemblage of these remtuna were contributed to the Museum of the Insti- 
tute at ^e Chester Mooting by Mr. Mayer, Dr, Hume, and otiier local 
collectors. 

The Rev, J. GuTSs, author of the History of the Cathedral Church of 
Kilkenny, has prepared far publication the Taxations and Values of 
Benefices in the Diocese of Ossory, from the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
century : with Memoirs of tho Bishops of that See, and of tho Dtgnitariea 
of the Church (^ St. Canice. Subscribers' names are received by tho 
author, Kilkenny, or Messrs. Mc Glashan, Upper Sacknllo Street, Dublin. 
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THE HI8T0RIA BEITONDM OF GEOFFEET OF MONMOTTTH. 

In the year 1770, now more than three-quarters of a 
century ago, J. R. Sinner, the librarian of the Pubhc 
Library at Berne, in Switzerland, published the second 
volume of his Catalogue of the Manuscripts contained in that 
library, among which a copy of Geoffrey of Monmouth's 
History is thus noticed, vol. ii. p. 241. 

" No. 56S. Oaufridi HonemutetuiB Historic Regiim Anglorum, a 
prima Tel fabutoaa gentis origine, usque ad anuura Christi 616. 

" Bditua fuit inter Scriptorea lerum BriUnnicarum, HMdetbergn, 
1587. folio. Codez ooster tamen aliquatenua ab editia dirersuB eat. 
In hia opna dedicatur Baberto ComiU Claudioeeitrce (Qtoceater), ia 
codice noatro dedicatur ^^i Stephana. Librorum diriaio nulla in noatro 
apparet." 

One would have supposed that so remarkable a fact as is 
here pointed out, namely, the dedication of Geoffrey's cele- 
brated work to Kinff Stephen, — whereas in all the other 
extant copies, it is addressed to Robert, Earl of Gloucester, 
natural sou of Henry I., — would have attracted immediate 
attention to the manuscript. The fame of the work itself, 
as the fountain-head of legendary British history and poetry, 
and the source of — 

" what reaouoda 
In fable or romance of Uther'a son. 
Begirt with Britiah and Armoric knighta," — 

as well as its being the original to which wc are indebted 
for the writings of Wace, Layamon, Robert of Gloucester 
(the rhyming historian), Robert of Brunne, and many more. 
— liot to mention its influence on the historical literature of 
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England up to the seventeenth century, — would combine, 
not without reason, to claim for it an unusual degree of 
interest. Yet among the numerous writers who since 
Sinner's time have discussed the authenticity of Geoffrey's 
History, or illustrated its contents, I do not find above one 
or two who have vouchsafed even to notice the manuscript 
at Berne. Roquefort in his " Etat de la Po6sie Pran^oiae," 
p. 143, published in 1815, briefly refers to it, and Sharon 
Turner repeats from him the reference in hia " History of 
England during the Middle Ages," vol. iv. pp. 218, 281, 
edit. 1830, but without a word of comment ; so that up to 
the present time neither in England nor on the Continent 
does the subject seem to have occasioned any inquiry. The 
latest editor of Geoffrey, Dr. Giles,' and the author of the 
" Biographia Britannica Literaria," both omit all mention 
of it!" 

This dedication, however, of Geoffrey's work to Stephen, — 
even if regarded as a mere literary curiosity, — had always 
appeared to myself to deserve more special notice ; and having 
recently had an opportunity of visiting Berne, I eagerly 
took advantage of it, to call at the Public Library and 
examine the manuscript in question,' the result of which 
examination I now communicate. The volume is very 
imperfectly described by Sinner, and it may therefore receive 
a fuller notice here. 

It is a small quarto, on vellum, containing various Latin 
treatises (most of which, although now bound together, were 
originally distinct), written in hands of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Of its former history we only know 
from the autograph signatures yet remaining in it, that it 
belonged in the sixteenth century to Barnabe Brisson, 
President a Mwtier of the Pailiament at Paris ; then, in 
1564, to Pierre Daniel of Orleans; from whom it passed 
to Jacques Bongars, the diplomatist and historian, who died 
in 1612, and bequeathed his library to Rene Gravisset, 
whose son Jacques, about the year 1638, gave the manu- 

' Dr. Giles rpprintad Thnropaon's Piologiia, tlmt H irmnd " rednction" of 

(nuiKlntion or Oeoffrcy in 1842, audtbe OeoiTrej's vork wtia pubtiebeil. 

original Lstio text ia 1814. 'I have Id express in]> tlinnks ta H. 

= Since I wtoW the nbove, 1 have seen Ch». Ls. de Steiger, Clie Priucipul Libra- 

the edition of QeoBivy by ^ui HarCe [A. riu), for bis courtesy in Bubacquently 

ScIiuIe], Halle, 1854. 8vo. lu bis pre- conaulbiug the maauEcript for ine. in 

fitce tbe editor merely gi»aa a reference coua«<iueTKo of a itoubt as to a portion 

to Sinner, but iDfera from tho Ik-ruo of the coutent'^. 
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script, with the rest of Bongars' books, to the PubHc Library 
of Berne. The contents of this volume are as follows : — 

1 . A collection of Papal and other Letters, many of wliicU are addressed 

to Roger, Archbishop of York, who died in 1 181. 

2. Ad imperfect tract of Petrus Alphoasua. 

3. A Poem in the fonn of a dialogue, the personages !□ irliich are, 

Savcit, OUeerium, Tnuo, iJaout, and Birria; apparently borroircd 

from Terence {4^ pages). 
i. The RUUn-t) of Qeoffrty of Monmovih. 

0. Short Annals of the Aaglo-Saxon period, frooo a.D. 409 to a.D. 616. 
6. The Life of St. Ediiard, by Ailred, Abbot of Rieraui, who died 

in 1166. 
7 The Epistleit of Arnulph, Biabop of Liiieur [from 1141 to 1177], 

together with his Sermoiu at the Couacil of Tours, a d. 1163, and 

Poems. 

The work of Greoffrey is the fourth tract in the manuscript, 
and is written in a hand of the twelfth century ; but what 
is remarkable, the Prologue or Dedication, together with the 
first chapter (ending with the words "latius explicabitur ") 
and also the closing page of the last book, are in a second, 
and apparently sometohat later hand. There is no rubric or 
heading prefixed, but the Dedication commences, as in the 
usual copies, with the words, " Cum mecum multa et de 
multia sepius animo revolvens ; " and continues to agree 
with the received text as far as the words, " ipsos commorari 
oporteret." It is from this paragraph that the variations 
commence, which render this copy so remarkable. The 
name of Robert, Earl of Gloucester, has been taken out, and 
the name of Kin<i Stephen substituted in its place ; and a few 
other sentences are altered, in conformity with this change of 
name, but done in so inartificial a manner, and with so little 
disguise, that it is surprising how any writer could have 
ventured on such a step, and not rather have cancelled the 
whole of the original Dedication. The terms of praise in 
which the Earl of Gloucester had been addressed, in regard 
to his proficiency in the liberal arts, were well merited, and 
are amply borne out by the contemporary testimony of 
William of Malmesbury, but could hardly be applicable to 
Stephen, except by licence of the grossest flattery. To show, 
however, more completely the variations made in this 
Dedication, I copy below the passages in parallel columns ; 
the text on the left hand being taken from a fine J\fS, 
■written in the latter half of the twelfth century, wliich 
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fonnerly belonged to the monastery of Morgan, founded by 
Robert himself in 1147; and that on the right hand from 
the Berne MS. The variations in the latter are marked in 
ludics. 



Old Royal MS, 13 D. //. 
Opuseulo igitur meo, Roberts, 
dux Clbudiocestrie, favete, ut sic te 
ductore, te m on i tore corrigatur, 
quod nOQ ez G&lfridi UonemuteiiBis 
fonticulo cenaeatur eiortum, B«d 
sale Miner*e tua condituin, illius 
dicatur editio, quem Henricus, illus- 
tria rex Anglorum, generarit ; quem 
philosophis liberalibus artibua erudj- 
TJt ; quem innata probitas in militia 
militibus prefecit; unde BritaDnia 
tibi nunc temporibui nostris, ao si 
alterum Henricum adcpta, interno 
gratulatur affect u. 



BtTM US. No. 568. 
Opuscule igitur meo, Stephme, 
rex Anglie, faTeas, ut sic (e doc- 
tore, te monitore corrigatur, quoil 
non 61 Gaufridi Uonerauteniia fonti- 
culo censeatur eiortUm,* sed' aate 
MiuerTe tue cunditum, illius dicstur 
editio, citjui Henricus, illastris rex 
Anghram, avunealu* extitit ; quem 
pliilosopbia liberalibus arttbus eru- 
divit i quem* innata probitas in 
Diilicia mi liti bus prefecit ; nnde Brit- 
annia tniulii tibi nunc teinporibua 
nostris, acsi alterum Henricum 
adepta, interDO gratuUtur affeolu. 



It appears, however, that the author of the Berne Prologue 
by no means intended (as asserted by Sinner) to limit the 
dedication of his work to Stephen alone, but proposed to 
associate jointly with him his powerful antagonist Robert. 
It could scarcely, indeed, have been otherwise, without a 
gross act of ingratitude and injustice on the part of Geoffrey ; 
for we learn from his contemporary Gaimar that, although 
the materials of his work were obtained from another quarter 
(namely, from Walter of Wallingford, Archdeacon of 
Oxford), yet that the translation was made by the desire 
and encouragement of the Earl of Gloucester. 

Robert, li Qiiens de Qloucestre, 
Fist translater iceie geite, 
Solum les liveres as Walein, 
K' il avoient des Bretons reis.'' 

This information is entirely corroborated by Geoffrej 



* extortum. MS. 

' sot MS. 

' qnain. X&' 

' Il would appnor from OaimKr's sbite- 
rnent (<rho wroM b«foie the ysarllSI) 
that the larj cop; made for the Hurl bj 
Qeottrej was borrowed for his use by 
the Lxdy CouBtauce, wite of Hnlph Fltz- 



Gilbert. who Rent for it to Helnule; 
Cnstle, in YorkBhire, the acat of Walter 
Eepec, to whom tbe MS. bad been leot 
by the Earl of Olouceatcr. In the esti- 
mation of all tbne penons QeoSnj 
could oot have been regarded ai a lueru 
" JDVeotor of fablea.' 
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himself. In the usual copies of his work, the Dedication 
ends with the words above qnoted, but in the Bei-ne 
manuscript, the writer proceeds immediately afterwards to 
address his patron Robert in the following terms : — 

" Tu quoque, Roberte, consut Claud iocestric, altera regni noatri columna, 
operam kdibeas tuani, ut utriusque moderatione commuiiicata, editio in 
niedium producta et pulcrius elucetcat. Te etcuim ex illo celeberrirno 
rego Heurico progenilum, mater philosophia in gremio suo excepit, Bcieii- 
tiaruiuquo auarum gubtilitate edocuit, ao deitiJe, ut iii militaribus clareres 
ezercitiis, ad caitra reguin direiil,* ubi oommilitoneB tuoa audacter Buper- 
greaauB, et terror hoBtium iniiBtere et protectio tuorum eaBe palernis 
auspiciia addidicilti. Fidelia itaque protectio tuorum eiiateos, me tuum 
Tfttem, codicenique ad ob lee tarn entniu tuum editum sub tutela tua recipias, 
Ut Bub togoiine tam patule arboris recubani, calamum muBe mee eoraui 
invidis atque improbia tute modulamiDO resooare queam." 

This supplementary Dedication would seem to bear the 
strongest internal evidence of its having proceeded from 
Geoffrey's pen, and it is highly curiotis in more than one 
point of riew. At first, one would conclude that this was 
the very copy altered by the author himself, in conformity 
with the views he hod newly adopted in regard to the patrons 
of his work ; but this supposition is forbidden, first by the 
numerous literal inaccuracies in the text of this manuscript, 
and next by the fact that it contains the Prophecies of 
Merlin,^ preceded by the epistle to Alexander, Bishop of 
Lincoln, and the prefatory notice, the latter of which could 
not have been added to the work until after the death of 
the Bishop, the 20th July, 1147;' and, therefore, in all 
probability, subsequent also to the death of the £arl of 
Gloucester, which 'took place on the 31st of October following. 

Two questions of much interest hence arise : first, at 
what period was the History of Geoffrey of Monmouth pub- 
lished ; and secondly, under what circumstances and when 

■ derexit. MS. of the work (^o. SS2, *rt 1) altboogh 

' II U aereed on all udea that tbe "• ^'■"-' -'- •-- ' 

Prophecia farmfld orjgtnall; no part of 

Oeoffraf'a work, but were troDBlated 

while U <fas in progreaa, uid, at a later 

period, added to iL Piti, p, 217, styt, 

that the firat draft of Oeoffrey-a Hiatory i Le Nsve'e Putii. by Hard;, vol. H. 

(prima et limplex vn-no) wu oompmed p. 8. Henrj of iluntiagdou aeys ho fell 

in fuur books onlf. a cop; of which wa« ill at Auxerre, in August, lllT, and did 

aaid to be (in 1619) in the libnry oF not die till the jeor follawiag. Sei-ii-it. 

Corpua Collage, CambridKB. No auch MS. pntt Bedam, f. 226. Uoveden «Oj>iaa [hia 

is there at praient, for the only earl; cop; pnsEBga. 
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was this joint Dc-iicaiion to King Stephen and EatI Robert 
likelv to have been comfxtsed. 

The former of these questions has already been the 
frequent subject of discussion, and its literary importance 
maj warrant its being once more ihorouglily examined. 
Mr, Wright, the talented author of the "Biographia 
Britannica Literaria," 8^ 1856, has assumed with too much 
confidence (from the terms in which the Bishop of Lincola 
is mentioned *), that " the date of the pubhcation of 
Greofirej's Hbtory can be fixed to the autumn of the year 
1147 ; " and this opinion has been incautiously followed by 
Mr. Buckle, in his " History of CiTilization in England," 
p. 295. It is certain, however, that the passage rehed on 
for this date proves only that the second edition of Geoffrey's 
work (with the addition of the Prophecies) appeared after 
the death of Bishop Alexander, in July, 1147. Nor was 
it unusual at that period for successive editions of historical 
works to be made, as we know from the instances of William 
of Malmesbury and Henry of Huntingdon. That the work 
of Geofllrey, in its original form, must have been completed 
and given to the world before the year 1139, can be proved 
to demonstration ; for in the early part of that year a copy 
of the work was seen and abridged by Henry of Huntingdon 
at the Abbey of Bee, in Normandy, when he was on his way 
to Rome with Theobald, the newly consecrated Archbishop 
of Canterbury.* Of this fact there can be no doubt, for 
Henry of Huntingdon's own words are, in his Epistle to 
Warin the Briton,— when speaking of the events said to have 
happened in Britain previous to the time of Julius Caesar, — 
"Hoc tamea anno, qui est ab incarnatione Domini 1139, 
clim Romam profiscerer cum Theobaldo, Cantuariensi Archie- 
piscopo, apud Beccum, ubi idem Archiepiscopus Abbas 
fuerat, scripta reium pradidarum stupens inveni." This 
manuscript was shown to him by Robert de Thorigni, then 
a monk at Bee, but subsequently Abbot of Mont St. Michel, 
and well known for his Additions to the Chronology of 
Sigebert of Getnblours, That this work was Geoifrey's 

in Alberic. tlia Stli J.inusry, 1139. <\a 
i1a- Neve'« Paili. cd. Hardy.) On th« 13tJi 
:cs, of tlia eaniu month be set out for Rome, 
to oblRiii \\\r |jalL Job. HagnsUld. ap. 
33, Twjad«u, Ilitl. An^. Scriptt. Daxw^ eol. 
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History, is not only certain from the abridgment made by 
Huntingdon, and Bent to bis friend Warin, but also from tbe 
■words of the former at the close of his Epistle, where he 
writes, " Quorum si proUxitatem desideres, tihrum grandem 
Gaufridi Arturi* quern apud Beccum ccenobium invent, dili- 
gentor requiras, ubi prsedicta satis prolixe ac luculenter tractata 
reperies." A copy of this Epistle of Huntingdon to Warin 
was given to Robert de Thorigni, who annexed it to the 
Prologue to his Additions to Sigebert ; and in this form it 
is found in several contemporary manuscripts.' " Quam 
Epistolam," writes Robert, "cilm Romam idem Henricus 
pergeret, me ei preebente copiam esemplaris loHus JJisloria 
Brifonum, apud Beccum eicripsit." 

No novelty is claimed for the evidence thus adduced, for it 
was plainly stated by Dr. William ■ Lloyd, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, in his Letter to Mr. Thomas Price ' (written previous 
to 1692) ; and, in recent times, the ailment is also fairly 
put forth by Sharon Turner, in his History of England, 
vol. iv. p. 269. We can, therefore, have no difficulty in 
concluding, that Geoffrey's work was completed, at latest, in 
the year 1 1 38, but how much earlier he may have composed 
it, rests mainly upon the assumed date of another writer, 
Alfred of Beverley, who abridged Geoffrey's History, and 
inserted it in his own. The Annals of this author, as printed 
by Hearne, in 1716, extend to October, 29 Henry I. [1128], 
and hence the editor too hastily concluded, first, that 
Alfred must have died in 1128 or 1129; and next, that 
Geoffrey was later, in point of time, than Alfred. The 
latter of these propositions may be dismissed at once as 
untrue, for it is now universally admitted to be so. Assuming, 

* WillUm of Nenburgh tails m, that * It is printed by D'Achary, with 

Oeoffrsf of HDnmouth wdh luniamed Robert Ae Tliorigni'B vork, at the cud of 

Artkvr, "sguoroen habenB Jrturi, pro eo Iho " Opera GnibBrti, Abbsljj do Nov i- 

quod fkbulu da Arturo ax priscii Srito- gento," Fuii, 1661, p. 736 ; uid maau- 

nuufigmeDtisauinptustexpropriouuctaa script copies of tlie twelfth century may 

. boQSBto hiBtorite nomiDe pallinrit." be found in th« Old Rojal MS. 13 C. li. 

■ "" "...■ /. 1B2, and Hnrloiao 651, E H8i SB ■1m> 

■ copy of Heury of Huntingdon' 



dMion chartar of Robert de OillL to 


booki, MS, Arundal 48, foL 129; Sharon 




Turner conUnta himself, vol, i». p. 269. 


Geoffrey's work wM written, as I eliall 


with fi refareaco to M3- Harl. 1018. art. 


•ubsequently proie), I find him nien- 


2, which contains only a recent copy. 




made in 16B0, 


of Gaiifridut Artw, in company Rith his 


'Printed in Owen'a "British Ra- 


friend WBlter, the ArcbdeiuiaoofOirord. 


mains," S°. Lend. 17TT, p, S3, and io 


Dugd, MonatU vol. t!. p. 251. compared 


Gutoh'8 "Collaclaneo Curiosa," 1781. 


with US. CotL VilalL E. ir. f. 5. 


vol. i. p. 253. 
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therefore, that Alfred of Beverley borrowed from Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, it becomes of moment to ascertain the real 
date of the former's compilation. Bale saye that Alfred 
brought down his Annals to 1136, and died " post aUguot 
annos," some years afterwards. Pits, following Bale, says, 
" sepulturse traditus est circa annum 1136." It is, tberefbrev 
a grave error on the part of Turner and many modern 
writers, to cite Bale and Pits as stating Alfred to have died 
in tfie year 1 136.' That some copies of Alfred's work were 
in existence, which came down later tban Heame's text, is 
certain, not only from the testimooy of Bale, but from a 
transcript preserved in the Harleian MS. I0I8, art. i., whidi 
ends with the death of Henry I. in 1135. A similar copy 
also is expressly referred to by Bishop Lloyd," and exbacts 
from a later manuscript tban the one used by Hearoe, -were 
made by Lambarde in 1568, and are to be found in MS. 
Cott. Vespas. A.v. f. 18. 

But besides these chronological data, an argument may be 
advanced from a remarkable passage in the Prologue to 
Alfred's work, which would seem to indicate clearly the 
period of its composition. It is as follows, " In dlebus 
silentii nostri, quando non poteramus reddere Deo quae Dei 
erant, et tamen cogebamur reddere Csesari quae Ceesaris 
erant, quia propter prmsentem excommunicatorum multitu- 
dinem, secundum Londoniensis ConcUii decreium, a divinis 
cessabamus, et regiis exactionibus afflicti, vitam taediosam 
agebamus, grassante oppressione qua, expulsia ad M^is 
edicium de sedibus suis ecclesise nostrse columnis, diu gravi- 
terque vexatus sum." Sharon Turner, who has minutely 
criticised the monk of Beverley's Annals, comes to the con- 
clusion (chiefly founded on the above passage) that Geoffrey's 
History "was probably published before the year 1128"' 
(vol. iv. p. 250), although in another place {i6. p. 270) he 
qualifies this opinion, by saying " it was composed or translated 

' Tosrini, " De Hi»t Lo." 1677, p. ' MUled by the «uthority of Tnmer, 

393, gives tbe d&te of his death m 112S, tha lune date hu bsan adapted bj Hr. 

wbiilb(BS bemerelyeopiH from Baleuid Hallam, in hi> " IntroducCion to the 

Rt«) CMi be only regarded as a typogra- Litemture of Europe," vol. L p. 127, od. 

pUiol error not worth notice. Scbula 1843, and by Price in bit aditioa of War- 

(PreE to Geoffrey, p. lii.) files his desth tou'g "Hiitory of Engliah Pontiy." 

in 1138, uid Brroneously calU bim Trea- Wartaa had bimseir spoken with mora 

surer of St John's Church rt Candrit^e, nocuraoy of Geoffrey's work, u "pro- 

iDsteftdof Beua-Uy/ bably finished aftor tbe year 1188." ttm. 

' Letter to Price, p. 88. i, p. viii. 
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iQ the latter portion of the reign of Henry I." He grounds 
the date 1128 on the following reasoning; — "Alured of 
Bererley ends his history in the 29tli year of Henry I., and 
in his proemium says, he carries it down to the 28th year ; 
and that he wrote it in the days of his silence, when by a 
decree of the Council of London he ceased from his sacer- 
dotal fiiDCtions itwitus, and among many excommunicated. 
This exactly suits the 29th year of Henry I. or 1129, when 
' the CouncU held at London suspended all married arch- 
deacons and priests." ' Now, it must be remarked, in the 
first place, that the proceedings at the Council of 1129, 
by DO means bear out or agree with the language used by 
the Be7erley annalist ; and, in the next place, that Turner 
has erred greatly in quoting the date 28 (in some copies 
27) Henry L, as part of Alfred's proem, whereas, in &ct, it 
only occurs in the n^ric or heading, and is contradicted by 
the text of the work. Indeed, Hearne has pointed out that 
this date was not to be ascribed to the author, but to an 
error of the copyist. It is hardly worth while, howe?er, to 
dwell on this, since the assumed date of 1128 or 1129 has 
been already prored to rest only on the imperfect edition of 
Heame. 

The passage^ relied on by Hr. Turner in Al&ed's Annals 
for this date, has been very differently interpreted by other 
writers. Bishop Lloyd, in the "Letter" already quoted, 
takes quite another, and, no doubt, a more correct view of 
it. According to him, Alfred refers to the decree of excom- 
munication passed at the Council held at London in 1143, 
against the oppressors and violators of the Church, as also 
to the interdict laid in 1148 by Henry Murdac, Archbishop 
of York, on the party adverse to him throughout his province, 
and to the visit made by King Stephen to Beveriey in 1149, 
and the fines imposed by him on the people for receiving 
Archbishop Henry.^ Nearly the same period is advocated 

■ 'HiB Coanoil referred U> br Tumar, tnedU quudngcsimk,'' but the Uttec 

"de HkoerdotUDi fo»riU prohibendu," placaa it ia lUZ, toL ii p. 2SS. Th« 

l( neDtioned iu Boger Wendover, toI. ii. pirticular* of Archbiahup Benrj'a intar. 

p. 210, ad. Case, and m the Saxon diet, and tlia Ones impoaad by Kiog 

ChroDicla, ad ami. 1139, p. SSS, ed. Stophea, may b« found io John of Hex- 

loEnun. (!□ Wilkiua' Omeuto, vol. L p. ham'a Continuation of Simaon of Durham . 

411.) ap. Twyaden, eoIL 277, 278. It muat b« 

* Latter, pp. SB— 98. The CouDctl ramarked tbat the ahronalogr of tbU 

nlluded to, U noticed by Henrr of Hun- vnter i« oflen fiulty, uid » year io nd- 

tiugdon, HoTsden, and Hoger Weiidover, vuicfl. Ha pl.icea the stcdIi uientioDed 

nil of whiimngros tbat it took place "in abuTo, in 1149 luid 1150. Compan OoiX 

VOL. XV. I I 
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by Clarke, in his Preface to Wotton's edition of the "Leges 
WallicsB," in 1730 ; but he refers the events noticed by the 
Beverley chronicler, with less probability, to the year 1141, 
and to the .Council held 7th December in that year, at which 
the adherents of Matilda were excommunicated,' Warton, 
in his" History of English Poetry,", with a sagacity more than 
ordinary. Bays that Alfred of Beverley's work was compiled 
"evidently between 1148 and 1150 ; " * and Wright- tells us 
with confidence, that " there cannot be the least doubt that 
Alfred refers to the troubles which arose in the diocese of 
York from the rivalry of the two Archbishops Henry and 
William, supported severally by the contending parties in 
the civil commotions of the reign of Stephen,' 

In further corroboration also that Alfred of Beverley wrote 
after the death of Henry the First, I may refer to another 
work by him (still inedited) preserved in two transcripts of 
the sixteenth century, MS. Cott. Otho 0. xvi., and Harl. 650, 
containing a treatise on the rights and privileges of Beverley 
Minster. The first portion of this work (which is certainly 
to be ascribed to Alfred) concludes with several charters of 
King Stephen, which prove it to have been written subse- 
quent to the year 1135. In all probability, Alfred died 
during this reign, as otherwise he would doubtless hare 
added the charters of Henry II. to hi-j work," 

The circumstance also mentioned by Alfred, of the extreme 
popularity of Geoffrey of Monmouth' i work at the time he 
wrote,' will agree perfectly well with the year 1149 or 1150 
(when I conclude the former to have compiled his Annals), 

win, "Ds Prwiulibiu Anglia," toL IL MidivL" Hr. Wright (by ■pardontbla 

p. 2S0. error) eupposad l£at [be Cottou oopj 

■ Sm Wilkins' Centiiia, p. 421, from periihed in the Gre of 1731, uid was not 

Mnlmetbur;, Hitt. Nm. toL ii. p. TS6, ftwue of the eiitteuce of the Huleiui 

a.lit. Coie. Several U33. and fiavile'i tmiiciipt. (See Biogr. Brit. p. 158.) I 

«<1ition of UilmeBburi;, refer tbe eveDia un not fttpreient k«>r« that )ui7aiieieDt 

of thU jcu- erroDBouily to 1142. la the copy of this work u to be met with. 

came maiiDar the eianti of 1112 (with The aeoond portion of it appaara to Lais 

which Malmeabur; concludes hia work) been added in the reign of Bichard it., 

are assigoed falsely to 1143. aud the fullowing title then prefixed, 

* Disa, L p. TiiL " Libertates Eccleein S. Johuinis de 

' Biogr. BriL-p. IBS. Hardy, in his Beierlik, cum privilfgiis apoatolids et 

Preface to the VoHumnfa HittoHca Bii- epiBCopalibiis, quaa HogtBter Alveredus, 

lannica, laya that Simeon of Durham's Bserista ejuadem ecalaslie, de Anglioo ia 

ChronicleB vera uaed by Alfred of Be*. Latin um tmnatulit." 

eriay about the yeoi- 1143, p. 88. ' " Ferebaatur tunc itmporii per on 

' He anys in hia Prologue, " duii es. raultonim narratiooes de Hiatoria Brilo- 

posteritati memorin tradere, num, notamque rusUcitatis incurrebat, 

quae ie1 scripto didici, vel quie ipse qui tatium aui-raliouum acientiam bod 

(tculU ridi, Tel quse junior a aemoribua habebat." p. 2. 
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supposing Geoffrey's History to have been published in or 
before 1138; but if this popularity had been obtained previous 
to 1129, it is utterly incredible that Henry of Huntingdon 
should have remained in ignorance of the work for a period 
of ten years afterwards. 

It remains now to discuss briefly the remaining question, 
as to the time when Geoffrey thought flt to alter the Dedi- 
cation to bis History. We know that he undertook it at the 
request of Robert Earl of Gloucester, and, in all probability, 
before the deaUi of Henry I., since tiie Earl could scarcely 
have found leisure in the troubles of the years immediately 
following, to have given much attention to literary pursuits." 
We know also that Geoffrey bad arrived at the close of his 
sixth book, before he put it by for a while, in order to oblige 
Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, by translating ^e Pro- 
phecies of Merlin." At that period (to judge from the terms 
in which he is mentioned,*) the Bishop must have been at 
the height of his power and influence, and therefore it was, 
probably, about the same time when Henry of Huntingdon 
addressed him in his Prologue, as " Flos et cacumen r^ni," 
and " Princeps a Eege secundus." This period is generally 
assumed to be shortly after the accession of Stephen, to 
whose party Alexander, together with his uncle Eoger, the 
powerful Bishop of Salisbury, had adhered. From Geoffrey 
himself we may gather some other indications of the date of 
his work, which coincide with the above supposition. Thus, 
in his Dedication, l^e terms in which he speaks of his patron 
the Earl of Gloucester, would seem to imply that Henry I. 
was then dead, and that Britain had cause to rejoice in seeing 
another Henry revived in the person of his illustrious son ; " 

1 Yet Hdmwbury nji of him, * Ute- ha might thaw in poetry, " niu cuJnat 

IM itt roTetii, ub cbm aitis tantarnm himerit ad cetera iH^tia Tocant." Dug- 

oosupatloaam mole diBtrictJ, bona toman dale, in bin O'-igina Jm/Uciala, lOBO, and 

aliquaa vobis aiuripiatia, qtiibiu aut ipsi Oodwin, p. SSi, state that he wbb tbe 

legere aut legeotea poatitia audira," KiDg*! Chnncellor, on the authority of 

ToL ii. p. 682. But this wu pravioua to William of Newburgh, lib. L o. 6, but tbe 

the d«i^ of HeoTj L chronicler here ia in error, and ought to 

* It is wortlij of Dotioa, that Ordert- have apoken of Roger, the naturml aon of 

cue Vitalia quotn the Fropheciea In hia the Bishop of Saliibury, who wsj a wit- 

tnelfth book, and, according to Deliila, nea* to Stephsn's Charter at Oifoid. in 

in hie admirable " Nntiee lur Oderio llSfi, and waa iraprieoued in113». See 

Yitat ' (prefixed to toI. *. of the ZTtX. the Oata Slephani, p. £8, ed. Sawell, Bic. 

Bededail. 8to. Par. 185G), this book Haguatald. p. 314, ap. Twjsden, nnd 

mnst have been written in I13« or 1187. Hen. Hunt, t 223. In 1139, Bishop 

' Qeoffrej writea, " Tfoa erat alter in Alexander loet the King's favour, and 

elero iIto in populo oui tot famiila- nerer regained hia position, 
reutur nobilea," and alludea to tbe talent ' " Uuiie Britaooia tili nunc Umpori- 
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whilst at the close of his Tvork, he alludes to William of 
Malmeabury and Henry of Huntingdon, as the historians of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings. Now, the Gesia Regum Anglorum 
of the former writer was completed, apparently, about the 
year 1125, but was afterwards revised and enlarged, at the 
request of the Eari of Gloucester,' while the history of 
Henry of Huntingdon, as first published, concludes with the 
death of Henry I., although it was afterwards continued to 
1148 and 1154. These dates therefore will yery well cor- 
respond with the presumed period of Geoffrey's text. 

From all that has been proTiously advanced, it would seem 
to be rendered tolerably certain, that GSeoffre/s History most 
hare been commenced before the death of Henry I., and 
completed between the commencement of 1136 and the end 
of 1138.* Within this limited interval, therefore, the 
alteration in the dedicatory epistle, as seen in the Berne MS., 
must also have been made. The recent accession of Stephen 
to the throne must, doubtless, have occasioned a considerable 
change in the views of many persons, who were looking 
forward to their own advancement ; and Geoffrey may have 
been tempted (after the example of his friend the Bidbop of 
Lincoln) to pay court to the new monarch. It is obvious, 
however, that to account for a joint dedication of a work to 
persons who stood in so doubtful a relation to each other, 
we must fix on a time when these persons were friends, or, at 
least, not open enemies. Kow, the only period during which 
Stephen and the Earl of Gloucester were on amicable terms, 
even in appearance, must have been between April, 1136, 
when Robert came over to England, and did homage to the 
King,' and May, 1 13S,at which time the Earl sent to renounce 
the fefdty he had sworn. We find Robert's name among 

but KOtln'f, &c ri ailervm Htnriexati adtpta, usigned to OociSTnty of UootdouUi, Sup- 

iDterno gntaUtar affactu." Thia » the poui him to ba living in 1H7. Maj/r. 

more kppkiCDt, when wa find tlia urn* Brit. p. 1ST. 

worda&ppliedinthaBerneHS.toStsphan, * Of eoune I reject, u utterly uoten- 

liU tmxtuor of Henry. See ftlw Biebop able, the Uboured DiasortKtion of Shuron 

Lloyd'i Letter to Prioe, p. 74. Scbuli, Turner, to proTe that QwiSrvf* Bistoiy 

the Oerman editor of QeoSrey, uadai^ w«b written to promoto the politick 

BtsndK the words "kltanim Henricum," iuteresta of Henry I., toI. It. pp. 369 — 

to refer to Henry II., born in 1132; S7S. It ia surpriaing indeed, to find ■ 

but tbia ia an interpretation it ia impoi- writer at eminenoe |Ur. Hallaiu) iocli- 

eible to admit. ning to bettave it " irrefragably demon- 

> Sea Hardy'e Preface to Malmaahury. atrated" \ lAU of Etropt, vol. L p. ISS 

p. ix. and note. The dentb of tbia writer «oM. 

ia generally belleTed to haTe taken place * For the political reasoua which ioflu- 

in 1148 or lUS, but Mr. Wright, reaaon. onced him to take thia atep, see Maliuea- 

iag from the crroneoua date bo has bury, Tol. L p. TOT, ed. Iludy. 
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the witnesses to Stephen's Great Charter of Libei-ties, 
granted at Oiford, in 1136," in company with the Bishops of 
Salisbury, Lincoln, and Ely, Earl Ranulph of Chester, Milo 
of Gloucester (afterwards Earl of Hereford), and many other 
persons of note, several of whom afterwards abandoned the 
sovereign they now appeared to support Early in the 
spring of the following year (1137) both Stephen andKobert 
crossed over to Normandy, and there the dislike of the King 
to his powerful adversary vraa manifested without diBguise, 
once in a treacherous attempt to seize his person, and after- 
wards by private slander and injustice.' While such a state 
of things continued (and it never ceased till the death of the 
Barl in 1147), it could not have been acceptable to either, to 
find his name associated with tlu^t of his enemy in the Dedi- 
cation of a work destined to be so popular ; nor would the 
author himself scarcely have ventured on such a step. Why 
Geoffrey thought proper to pay this double court to the King 
and Earl, can only now be guessed at ; but although the private 
feud between them whUst in Normandy, might have been 
unknown to the writer, yet after Robert's open renunciation 
of bis fealty, and ihe hostile steps taken immediately by 
Stephen against him, it would have been the height of 
imprudence to allow such a joint dedication to remain 
prefixed to the Historia Britonum. It may be conjectured 
therefore, that this joint Dedication was composed in the 
latter part of 1136, when Stephen's fortune appeared in the 
ascendant, but that subsequent events, and the expectation 
of Robert's arrival as the champion of Matilda, having 
determined the author to adhere to his original intention of 
addressing his work solely to the Earl of Gloucester, only 
one or two copies of the work, with the altered Dedication, 
were preserved, and from one of these the manuscript 
in the library at Berne may possibly have been transcribed. 
I have examined many copies of Geoffrey's History pre- 
served in Eoglish Ubraries, but none earlier than the middle 
of the twdfth century, and therefore throwing no light on 
the original form of the' work. If the copy sent over to 

* Rio. EBKuitald, p. 3tl, «id IM Lap- pectam habnit poteatatam. Coram Co- 

penbeij^B yorman Rulorj, p. 3S8, Std. mitem pulehrs jocundsque ' Comitem ' 

1B5T- ilium app«llu», retro maledicia TarbU 

! Ualmeabur; wribM of Stephso'i con- morel eba^ at quibul potent po anMa ioni- 

duet, " Hunquam pleuam oi [Robvrto] bin vaUioabat." VoLL-p. 710. 
ezhibuiC amiciliam, o^jua armpw aui- 
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Robert de Thorigni at the Abbey of Bee, before 1139, 
were still in existence (and there is no reason why it 
should not be), we might be enabled to speak with more 
certainty on the subject.' 

F, lUDDBtr. 

■ Id a catatogne of the maniucripti ieqaentl7 be Ut«r than 1147. In th« 

iMlougiag to the Abba; of B« in ths Mine osMlonie ii a leoond copj of 

twBlfth oanturj (printed hv Ravaii- GeoffrBj, " ViU Alenwdri «t ffijtoriiE 

ton, in hii "Bapporta mr lea Biblio- £ritoiuuK,' giveii to the Abbe v bj Phi- 

tbiques dea Depirtemena d« rOueat," lippa ds Hanxrart, Bishop of Bajeux 

Svo. 1811, p. ST5}, I find entered, from 1112 to IISS. In all probability. 

" Item Historianm) de Begibui Uajoria tharefoiv, the copj ghomi by Bobert da 

BritaDnin, usque ad adTentum Aoglo- Thorigni to Henrj of HuntiogdoD, waa 

rum in inanlam, libri lii. ia qnornm the private proper^ of the ti»mer, and 

•aptino ooDtinautiir Prophatile Herlinl, waa uksD awajr b; him when he beeama 

nan SilTeatria, >ed alteriua, id eat, Her- Abbot of Hoot St Hiobel, ia USi. 
lini Ambroaii ;" bat thia cap7 muat oud- 
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DISCOVERY OF AN ASCIENT CONDOTC AT ST. SIDWELL'3, 
NBAS EXETEE. 

Ddbinq the early partoftiie year 1858, the discoverywas 
accidentally made of a very ancient condnit, for conveying 
water from some Bpringa in the Ticinity of Exeter to that 
city and to some of the ecclesiastical establishmente there. 
The curious details of its construction appear well deserving 
of being placed on record, more especially since by an act ot 
wantOQ Vandalism, which cannot be too severely reprobated, 
all vestiges of this unique castdlum aguee have been destroyed. 
The locality was named anciently " Heclwyllmede," and is 
situated in the parish of St. Sidwell, in the county of the 
city of Exeter, but without the walls of the city, and about 
half a mile fi\)in the east gate. 

St. Sidwell, or St Sativola, as she is called in all Latin 
documents, was patron saint of the church of the parish in 
which the sources are. The springs rise through a red sand- 
stone rock ; the most copious of them was conveyed into a 
leaden stand-pipe soldered into a large disc of lead ten feet in 
diameter, and more than three inches in thickness. This disc 
rested on a circular platform, measuring six feet four inches 
in diameter, constructed of two layers of red volcanic stones, 
probably from the Killerton quarries, every stone channelled 
on its under side, and placed in five concentric circles around 
the opening into the base of the stand-pipe, forming also six 
or eight radiated cross-channels. The stones were kept firmly 
in their places, and the disc of lead flat upon them, by a bed 
of clay six feet in depth, firmly puddled down, about twenty 
feet in diameter, and at a depth of rather more than twenty 
feet from the general surface of the adjacent ground. Tlie 
purpose of the numerous little channels in the stone base- 
ment appears to have been for regulating the fiow into the 
stand-pipe, as well as collecting the water on all sides. 

A similar construction was formed, but with one layer of 
stone only, over a second less copious spring within the same 
bed of clay, and the water was conveyed by a leaden pipe 
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into the first mentioned stand-pipe. This pipe was soldered 
into a leaden disc fire feet in diameter, resting upon a plat- 
form of stones of one layer only, each stone ctuuinelled on its 
under surface in like manner as has been already described. 
The centre' stone only has been preserved ; it has four 
channels, which open into the centre aperture, as shown in 
the annexed wood-cut. A somewhat similar arrangement, it 
may be remembered, was noticed at the 
Holy Well, Malvern Well^ by the late 
Rer. F. Dyson, and has been figured in 
this Journal, vol. xii. p. 83. 

About twenty-fire feet distant irom 
the lai;ger spring was a very andent 
square well of stone, seven feet six indies 
^^^^^^^^^_ deep (fig. H. in the diagram), built over 
cmcniBtmsoftiisaiuu a third Spring, the water fix>m which was 
'"'' °™ conveyed by a leaden pipe (i.) through 

the puddled clay into the other source beneath the stone 
platform. This well was covered with heavy elm plank, and 
although on lower ground than that where the cistern stood, 
it was sufficiently above the base of the stand-pipe to permit 
the flow of the water, and appears to have been taken 
advantage of when the remarkable works above described 
were constructed. It was most probably this well which 
gave the name to the meadow, and was the scene of the 
martyrdom : the masonry appeared to be of very remote 
antiquity. At the top of the stand-pipe first described, was 
placed a cistern, enclosed in a small stone ardied building, 
from which the water flowed to the conduits in the city 
originally, and until the year 1836. The annexed diagram 
shows a section of these curious works, and may serve to 
render this description intelligible. Under the lai^est stone 
platform, on the sand-rock, was found a brass coin of the 
Emperor Nero, in perfect preservation. The legend around 
the head on the obverse is as follows ; imp . hbro . casar. 
AUG . P . MAX . T E. p. p.p. ; reverse, a winged figure of Vic- 
tory, VICTORIA AOOOSTl. 

In making deep cuttings in January, 1858, for a railway in 
course of formation through the locality, the very curious con- 
stnictions of the ancient works have been brought to light. 

Mr. Dawson, an engineer resident at Exeter, was fortunately 
enabled to make plans and sections with accuracy, before the 
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whole of this eztremelj interesting conduit was most ruth- 
lessly swept away hy the railway contractors. We are 
indebted to him for the digrams which accompany this 
notice. 

St. Sativola is believed to have been a British lady of 
noble birth, born at Exeter, and contemporary with St. 
Winfrid or Boniface, of Crediton, in the middle of the eighth 
century. In the jfartyrology of Exeter Cathedral, her 
festlral is thus entered : " Augusti 2, In Britannia fonts 
murum civitatis Ezonie, Sancte Sativole virginis et martyris." 
In Lelaod's Itinerary it is stated that her Other's name was 
Henna, and that after his death she was beheaded by a 
mower (fceniteca) one of his servants, near a well in 
Hedwyllmede, at the instigation of her stepmother, who 
coveted her possessions.^ She bad a brother named Bana, 
and three devout sisters : St. Juthwara, who was killed by 
Bana, through the malicious counsels of her stepmother ; St. 
Eadwara ; and St. Wilgitha. The legend of St. Juthwara is 
given by Capgrave. 

There are several notices in early documents of legacies 
to keep this well in repair ; ^ and mention occurs of the 
" Tumba Sancte Sativole," in the adjacent church. 

John de Doulys, by will, dated Tuesday after the Feast of 
St. Luke, 1267, left, for the repair and maintenance of St. 
Sidwell's Well, one acre, called Bromeacre, and half an acre 
called Stokisland, which latter was about forty-fire feet from 
the well towards the north. 

In the east window of the choir of the cathedral at 
Exeter, there is a painting of St. Sativola in a black dress ; 
the aureole of martyrdom is seen around her head ; in her left 
hand she holds a scythe, and at her right side is a well with 
a stream of water flowing from it.' 

' Leluid, Itin. vol. iii. foi St, SS; Courtour, H»7 8, U31, tnitkea a bsquMt 

third Edition. — William of Worcaatar " iiutauro tumbe Sancte Sativola." 

givea the foUoiring notice of this saint : ■ Dr. Olivar, Hiat. of Eietar, nt tupra, 

" Sancta Sativola, virgo canoniaata, jioet obaerrss that the ■oj'Uie and well nag ba 

iiieocle*iaSanetiVol»{hc)ciTitatiaEioDim a rabua on her name. Sometimes tha is 

ultra pontem oriantaiam."— Itioenrium rapreseDted hoMing her head in her leFt 

ed. Naamtth, p. 01. See further in the hand, aa on the sculptored capitaU io 

Histotj of ExetBT, b; the Bev. Q. Oliver, Eieter Catbedial, to ahov that ehs wm 

D.D., p. 165. beheaded ;' sometimes she holds a book. 

' William Hodel, u stated bj Dr. See the useful Uanual of Emblsma of 

OliTer, bequaatbad on March 7, IS99. Saints, by the Very Bev. F. a Hiuen- 

monies for muDtaioinff the lighla, " ad bath, D.D. 
tumbam Saaote SaUTota ; * and PbUip 

VOt. XV, t T 
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The works lately destroyed were very probably constructed 
at the latter end of the twelfth century, or early in the 
thirteenth. In 1226, the well is mentioned in a document 
preserved in the Cartulary of St. Nicholas's Priory, Exeter 
fol. 139 : " Carta Serlonis, decani S. Petri deExon. etcapituli 
de tercia parte aque fontis Sancte Sativole ; teste Hylario 
Albo tunc majore Exon." A;c. The fountain of St. Sativola 
was therefore eyideiitly well known at that period ; Hilary 
White was mayor of Exeter 1226-27. 

On the 3rd May, 1346, the Dean and Chapter conveyed 
the stream to an inclosed building in the Cathedral yard, from 
whence it branched into three channels ; one for the use of 
the members of the Cathedral within the close ; one for the 
City ; and the third for St, Nicholas's Priory : the City and 
the Priory paying each eight shillings a-year to the Chapter 
for the water. 

In the Chartulary of St. John's Hospital at Exeter, fol. 86, 
there is an extract from a book given to Richard Hylle, Prior 
of the said Hospital, by Roger Holande, Esq., Jl.d. 1498, and 
which had formerly belonged to Henry Lange, the procurator 
of the Hospital rents, as follows : — 

" In Saynte Sydwylle is Paroche, ther ss she was byhedded, 
ys a well, and the close that lyeth nezte aboff diroctely is 
called and named Hedwyllmede," 

And subsequently the following passage occurs : — 

" The Prior of St. John's and his Brothers haff moste 
grounde yn that Hylde or close, and they be bovrade to 
repayre the wylle." 

In the fabric Rolls of the Cathedral for the years 1419-20, 
is found a collection presented to the church by the mayor 
and citizens of Exeter, " pro emendatione piparum fontis 
Beati Petri Exon ; " and the same Rolls for 1437 and 1438 
set fori^h a' considerable expense for stones for the wall made 
at Longbrooke for the safe keeping of the pipes. The 
Longbrcok was supplied by the waters drawn from the lands 
adjacent to the above named springs. 

The water continued to flow from these springs to the 
locaUties indicated in 1226, until the total destruction of the 
above described curious works by the railway company in 
the early part of the year 1 858. 

In the year 1836, some improvements were carried out by 
forming a well of a larger capacity than the ancient cistern. 
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This well measured three feet six inches in diameter, and 
thirteen feet in depth ; the average depth of water in it being 
ten feet. The engineer does not appear, however, to have 
perforated the puddled clay as low as the leaden disc, but to 
have rested the new brick-work on an oak platform, three 
inches thick, placed on the clay about three feet above the 
leaden disc, that being a level which would supply more 
copiously his new pipes, and give by the size of the well a 
much larger body of water in the reservoir. The ancient 
stand-pipe which originally ascended into the cistern, and 
probably measured fifteen to eighteen feet in length, was 
cut off just above the oak platform. These recent con- 
structions are more clearly to be understood by examining 
the accompanying diagram. 

As there appears to have been no necessity for carrying 
the railway cutting immediately over these springs, it is 
much to be regretted that any body of speculators should 
have the power of wantonly destroying works which served 
to indicate a high degree of scientific knowledge at so remote 
a period as the twelfth or thirteenth century ; causing at 
the same time extreme inconvenience to those who enjoyed 
the use of the water supplied by this remarkable conduit. 

CHABLE8 TUCEER 

EXPLANATION OF THE DIAGRAMS. 
A. A. Stone building over tba wait, 11 fl. S in. by 10 ft, its roaodatiaoi rMting on 
■n o*k platfonn. It wm rebuilt, in 1336, on th« origiiud >it«. 
B. Brick well ; ditmetar S ft. S in., depth 13ft. 
c. Q. Puddled clay ; dapth about 6 ft, ID fast thick around the well, tad resting 

an tha r«d iuid-elons rock, 
ti. D. Circular dtac of lead; diunater 10 ft.; into the centra of which ■ ataiid-pipe 
IB Boldered. ooovey iug the w»ter into the well ; tba diac re«te on a plat- 
form of Btonea. in two lajen, diameter S ft i in., with radiating and con. 
centric chanoeia. 
R Second spring, covered bj a lead diic ; diameter 5 ft, with a pipe (r.) aoldered 
loto it, conneotiiig it with the well (bJ. The diic reita on a platform >if 
(tone, of one layer, witb channala on the tinder surface. 

0. Iron aerviee-pipe, laid down in 1836, conveying the water to the Cathednl T»rd. 
IL Ancient aquore stoae well, depth 7 ft. 6 iiL, covered with elm plank. 

1. I'ipe, connecting the well with the spring and well (b). 

K. Kemaiuing: portion of the original atand-pipe, cut off in 1836. 
L. Tha leaden diac, eoiering the prluoipal spring, as ebown in secdoa at D. D. 
M. Platform of Broadclyst atone, laid in five concentric circle!, in two Isrcr*. tlis 
■tooes channeled on tbeir under aurfacet. Upon this platform the leadea 
diac rest*. 
N. Leaden disc, covering tha amaller apriog, and regting on a stone platform M. 
r. p. Ked aandatune rock, from which the springs lasue forth. A coin of Nero 

found here. 
Q It. Level of the railway, conatructed ISfiS. 
u. K. Foution of tha original ciHteni, destroyed in 1836. 
b. b. Ancif nt atand-pipe, asccndiug into the cistern. 

e. Original service-pipe convsyiog the water to the city, previously l« 1535. 
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THE MONASTEa[ES OP BEEOPSHIEE ; TEEIH ORIQIK AND 
FOUNDERS. BUILDWAS ABBEY.' 

BY THE REV. B. W. EYTON, M.A 

Beeld, Bibld, or Belde, a word signifying shelter, or a 
place of shelter, is probably of Anglo-Saxon origin, and 
cognate with the Saxon verb Byldan (to build).' The 
tennination was is nothing else than the Saxon word wsbs 
(water), whence came the Saxon verb wiescan (to wash).* 
Biiildwas, surrounded on three sides by an amphithea^^ 
of hills, and bounded on the fourth by the River SeTcrn, has 
therefore a name, which unchanging nature stilt stamps as 
appropriate. 

The Shropshire Domesday describes the Manor of 
" Beldewes " as lying in Oonodovre (Condoyer) Hundred, and 
says that the Bishop of Chester had held it in Saxon times, 
and still retained it at the period of the Survey. It was 
estimated at one hide, was held partly in demesne and 
partly cultivated by villains and serfs, whose dependent 
condition may further be gathered from mention of a resident 
Provost. The Manor contained a mill and some wood-land,* 

Second in succession to Robert de Limesey (the Domesday 
Bishop of Chester) came Roger de Clinton, who, from the 
Archdeaconry of Buckingham (then in Lincoln Diocese), was 
elevated to this see, receiving consecration from the hands 
of Archbishop William Corbois, at Canterbury, on Sunday, 
September 22, 1129.* 

' CommunioiLted to the HiatoricalSec- ' I Gad > 

tioD, St the Umtiug of tbe luatitutd iu etymolog; it: 

Shnwtbur;, ISSS. Tbia Memoir com- Wje, in its pu««e throurii tbat count;, 

ptetM the leries of notices of the mon&s- Bkirta the thraa VUU of Hocou, Sugwm, 

terie* of Sbropghire, far wbich the Imti- and Rothsrwu. 

tute wu icdebted to the kindneu of the * Domeadny, fo. SSS, a. 2. " Tern 

HistoriMi of the couatf on that accasion. Epiuopi de Ceitre. ladem Epiicopiu 

Hr. Gytou'e Homoir on LillesballAbbej, tenet Baldewee, at teouit tempore Regis 

will be found in tbia JoumAl, voL iiL p. EdwnrdL Ibi i bids, getdtbilis. In 

228, and that on Haughmond Abbey, domiiiio sunt U cvucte, et iii ViUiiui 

vul, liii. p. 145. cum I'nepoiito habent nr nrucai. Ibi 

■ The word ii still need in the Xortli v Serri et Holinum et SjIt* oa porcis. 

of Englaod for a bovel. There also a T.R.B:. valebat xlt aolidoi, et pott XL 

catUe-ahed is called a bttUling, I have solidos : modo XLT ■olidoa." 

iilso eean the word sigDiflciuitlT embodieil > Florence of Worcester, ii. 01. 
ia B proverb,—" Tlie foi will not worij" 
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Roger de Clinton iraa nephew of the eMer Geoffrey de 
Chnton. The latter, at the time of which we speak, was hold- 
ing high office in the court and kingdom of Henry I. : he was 
a Royal Treasurer and Chamherlain, a Justiciar commissioned 
to every part of the realm ; he also had the Shrievalty of 
Warwickshire in this very year, beside other ferms, for which 
he was accountable to the crown. The nephew, who, although 
Archdeacon of Buckingham, was not ordained priest till the 
day previoufl to hia consecration, was enthroned at CoTentry 
shortly afterwards, hy Simon, Bishop of Worcester. He is 
said to have purchased his bishoprick by a present of 3000 
merks to the King,* The pipe-roll of 1130 eihibits many 
tokens of royal fevour to Geoffrey de Clinton, and more 
than one to the new bishop, but it in no way confirms this 
simoniacal story. 

Roger de Clinton is said to have foonded Buildwas Abbey 
in 1135,^ a date which becomes extremely probable from 
evidence presently to be cited. He is also said to have been 
Founder of Fairwell, a Benedictine Nunnery in Staffordshire. 
His evident interest in the prosperity of Kenilworth Priory 
may be attribiited to his relationship with Geoffrey de Clinton 
its founder. A charter, which Roger de CUnton expedited to 
Shrewsbury Abbey, indicates a deep concern in the parochial 
condition of the diocese, and is in sympathy and verbal 
concert with similar charters of the cotemporary bishop 
of Hereford, perhaps the most exemplary prelate of his 
day. 

Roger de Clinton has had various degrees of credit in 
regard of his contributions to the fabric of his Cathedral at 
Lichfield. The question between large improvement and 
entire reconstruction cannot be settled by existing evidence, 
for the present church contains little or nothing that can be 
assigned to his era. He increased the dignity of the colle- 
giate body by the addition of eight prebendaries, endowed 
apparently out of the revenues of the See. 

In 1139, Roger de Clinton was one of the five dignitaries 
elected to represent the English Church at the tenth General 
Council, which, under the auspices of Pope Innocent 11., 
assembled in the Basilica of the Lateran on April 20 in that 
year. 

* Simeon DiiDelm : col. 256. ' Tanner, quoting llie Anntla of Parcoludo. 
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Not one autfientic instance can I find of this Bishop's 
having attended the courts of Henry I., Stephen, or the 
Empress. He joined the Crusade of 1147, aud died at 
Antioch, on April 16, 1148. 

The writer of the Gesia Regis Stepkani supplies ua with a 
very different estimate of the character and conduct of Roger 
de CUnton. Detailing the wretched state of England in the 
nntumn (as I infer) of 1143, he makes severe remartson the 
conduct of the bishops ; — the cowardice and fickleness of 
Bome, the violence and rapacity of others. The latter he 
describes as girt with the sword, clad in splendid armour, 
fortifying and manning their castles, oppressing and spoiling 
their neighbours, riding forth in the same ranks with the 
fiercest agitators of the period ; — the prime movers of 
enormities which they never attempted to palUate, except 
by chaining them on their subordinates. " And," continues 
this chronicler, "that I may at present keep silence about 
others, for it is indecent to stigmatise all equally, public 
rumour hath denounced the Bishops of Winchester, Lincoln, 
and Chester as more eagerly beat upon such unholy pursuits 
than any others." 

The individuals thus held up to infamy appear to be 
selected by this cotemporary writer, without the usual 
leaning which he exhibits to the cause of King Stephen. 
Henry of Winchester was the King's brother, and, though 
once his opponent, had been at a more recent' period the 
main instrument of his reatoration to the throne. There 
is some slight ground for supposing that Roger de Clinton 
was in turn associated with each of the political parties 
of his day ; but a temporising spirit, which were venial 
in him, if a man of peace, was only servile treachery if com- 
bined with that love of cruelty and violence with which he 
is charged. 

Summarily, the character of Roger de Clinton, Founder 
of Buildwaa Abbey, is presented to us under contrasts 
which no ingenuity can reconcile. On the one hand we 
have the simoniacal occupant of a bishoprick, busy in 
fortifying the Castle of Lichfield, in surrounding the town 
with a rampart, in converting the peaceful tenants of a 
spiritual fief into tenants by military service ; we have, in 
short, the picture of a ruffianly marauder and persecutor. 
On the other hand, we find him improving his Cathedral 
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by a costly outlay, incraaaing the number and dignity of 
its collegiate members, originating or stimulating other 
religious foundations : we read his charters warm with 
pious zeal and full of holy considerations ; we see him 
representing Catholic England in the Councils of Christen- 
dom ; lastly, we behold the Crusader devoting his energies 
and his life to a cause as hazardous as it was accounted holy. 

We may gather from all this, not the specific truth which 
regards an individual, but a more general fact, viz., that the 
internecine war, which deluged this kingdom with crime and 
bloodshed, blotted also the records of the age with impene- 
trable faJsehood. 

From the man and his ambiguous character, we mm 
pass to the date and circumstances of one of his undoubted 
works. 

Among the various branches of the Benedictine Order, the 
Cistercian arose in a.d. 1098, when its first house was 
founded at Citeaux, in Burgundy. It adopted a white habit 
in contradistinction to the black dress of Che original Bene- 
dictines. It afiected other reforms of usage, chiefly rerirals 
of a more ancient rule. Its presumptive purity soon 
increased its influence, and other monasteries were founded 
on the pattern of Citeauz. Amongst these was the Norman 
House of Savigny, originally a hermitage situated in the 
woods which terminated the southern frontier of the Diocese 
of Avranches. The probable date at which Savigny became 
a Cistercian Abbeyfwas A.D. 1112, but it soon established 
itself as the leader of a separate Order, called Savigniac or 
Tironensian, during the period of its independence, but which 
in 11 4 7 was, with most of its affiliations, reunited to the Cister- 
cian body. Meanwhile Savigny had two such f^Bliatious in 
England, viz., Furness in Lancashire, and Buildwas.* Furness, 
which for a time resisted all reunion with Citeaui, had been 
founded in 1126 or 1127, or rather transferred to Furness 
in one of those years, after a previous sojourn at Tulket 
in Amundemess. Its founder was Stephen de Blois, then 
Earl of Boulogne, and afterwards King of England, whose 
Norman fief of Mortaine adjoined, if it did not comprise, 
the district in which Savigny was built. 

* FameM btd >1m ooloniaad Abbaji at Bjluid in Yoibhlre, and Calder iu 
CumberlaDd. 

TOL. XV. I E 
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Buildwas, said to have been founded iu 1135, vas the 
second or third Savigniac house in England, but, ^hen it 
became simply Cistercian, it lost this relative precedency." 

We have a transcript of Roger de Clinton's foundation- 
charter of Buildwas. Its inaccuracies, verbal and gramma- 
tical, are probably due to its transcribers. In other respects 
it has every appearance of being derived irom some genuine 
original. I give the charter substantively as it stands in 
Dodsworth's MSS.' 

" Ego Rogerius Dei Gratia Cestrensis Epiacopua, universis 
Sanct» Matris Ecclesia' filiis, prelatis et subditis, cleriris et 
laicis, salutem. Jesu Xti Creatoris nostri mooitis obse- 
cundare cupientes, qui dixit, ' Thesaurieate vobis thesaurum 
in ccelo, ubi neque erigo' neque tinea demolitur, et fiires non 
effodiunt neque fiirantur ; ' — hoc igitur intuitu, fratres 
carissimi, donamua, concedimus, et in fundamentum AbbatisB 
confirmamus Deo et charissimo fratri nostro Abbati logenulfo 
et Iratribus ejus, villam nostram de Buldevras cum omnibus 
pertinenciis, etc Testes,— Laurentiua Prior, et Conventua 
Coventrensis Ecclesise ; Willielmus Decanus * ; Ricardus 
Coventrensie, Radulfus Staffordensis, Rogerius Scropea- 
burienais, Rogerius Derbienais* ; Odo Thesaurarius, et Con- 
ventua Lichfeldensis • ; Rodbertus Comes de * * *'' ; Rod- 
bertus de Stafford ; Gaufridus de Olintonia ; Willielmus 
filius Alani ; Fhilippus de Belmeis ; Gulielmus de Clintonia ; 
Gulielmus filius Nigelli ; Brionisia ; Rodbertus de Thorpe, et 
Helias et Gaufridus fratres ejus. 

Ego Rogerius Dei Gratia Cestrensis Episcopus — 
Ego Laurentius Prior Coventrensis Ecclesise — 
Ego Willielmus Decanus Ecclesise LicKfeldensis — 
Ego Willielmus Cestrensis Archidiaconus — 
Ego Rogerius Derbiensis Archidiaconus — 
Ego Rogerius Scrobesburiensis Archidiaconus — 
Ego Odo Thesaurarius Ecclesije — " 

* Combermera vas SaTlgmao, and it There irere only tm) BdbIjbIi Ekrli 
tud to hsTB bean foundad in 1188. during tba tan at Roger de Cliuton who 

' Tol. 01. (Bodl. Lib. Ozon.) bora the oams of Robert Tbe; were nf 

» Sie, foe Ecclsste. Locater «nd QlowxiUr, two worda wbicb 

* Sic, for erugo, bear about an equal resembboo* to tbo 

* TiE.,Lichfeldri]Bi8. ■ mianomsr of the tiwoicript. All other 

* Sopplj " Arohidiaeoni " hero. iiMociationa would make the Earl of 

* That ii, Capiiuban LicifMenK. Oloueeatar the moat probable witnen of 
I The ward written hers U "RokcM." this deed. 
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This Charter, appearing at first sight to be coeval with 
the actual gift which it implieB, will, if 1135 were the date 
of the foundation of Buildwas, be construed to have been 
written in that year. Some internal evidence supports such 
a oonolasion, — e. g. the first lay attestation, if rightly attri- 
buted to the Earl of Q-louoester, indicates the presence of a 
person who oaD have attended no peaceful meeting, in 
' company with the Bishop of Chester, after Easter, 1137. 
Kearly the same may be said of the Earl's son-in-law 
Williua fitz Alan, who early in 1138 wa3 in arms for the 
Empress, and before the close of the year an exile, — never 
restored to his Shropshire estates till seven years aft»r the 
death of Bishop Clinton. It is also quite certain from 
external evidence that the gift imphed by this Charter took 
place before August, 1188, irhen King Stephen, occupied ia 
the si^e of Shrewsbury, confirmed it. 

However, a diligent examination of the testing-clause of 
this Charter convinces me that it was not vrritten at the time 
when the Bishop's grant was made, but some years later, 
and that the names which it embodies are of two classes, 
viz., — first, somo who were afterwards remembered by the 
Bishop to have been present when he gave Abbot Ingenulf 
formal seizin of Buildwas Manor, and secondly, some who, 
not having been then present, were afterwards witnesses 
and approvers of a Charter, written to record the conveyance 
and assure the Abbot's title. 

Of the first class, as I take it, were the Earl of Gloucester, 
William fitz Alan, Philip de Belmeis, and perhaps other lay 
witnesses. Of the last class, were Ralph, Archdeacon of 
Stafford ; Roger, Archdeacon of Derby (neither of whom 
were in office till after 1139) ; perhaps also Laurence, Prior 
of Coventry, and the other ecclesiastical witnes.ses.' 

The gift of Buildwas Manor and the foundation of the 
Abbey belong, I doubt not, to the year 1135 or 1136 ; the 
written record te a period perhaps ten years later.' 

■ LsuniDM, Prior of CaTsntr?, hu not wa should ascerUio boir thus Ch*ii«n 

y«b been htttrd of earlier tbsD 1144 ; nod piie<ed, instead of St'izing on their guper- 

that gives him thirty-fire j'eont of office, tcM iui:Dnsietiiuciea,anil presumptuouilj 

for he lived till 11T9. rqjectiDg them b.% furgertca, 

* I hsTe baSD very pnrticular od this Uy eitimiite ol liuger de Clinton's 

inattflr of date. MuiiMtio Cbartera con- Clinrter to ]!ui1diviB is Krouiided on Kiiae 

■Citule aometbing tiksluilfof the bisto- geiiersil remnrki of tUelate Mr. SCapleton 

rlcal evideDCei of that period. It is in bis notes to tlis Rotuli Nomannitr 

therefore of the greatest importance that (vol. i. p. liiiv). Mr. Stapleton sccdih Io 
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The next subject to be noticed is King Stephen's Char- 
ter to Buildwas, which, being already printed, I need not 
repeat here,' though I hare one or two remarks to offer 
thereon. It confirms Bishop Roger's grant of the Mauor as 
a grant made in the King's presence, — another proof that 
verbal and pubUc concession was a mode of conveyance 
quite distinct from the written charter, for the Bi^op's 
Charter has no appearance of having passed before Uie ' 
King. 

The King's Charter a^ quotra the estimated hidage of 
Buildwas, and exempts the manor from all dues and obUga- 
tions appertaining to the Crown. The hidage given is that 
of Domesday, and the privileges allowed ,by the usurper 
were afterwards respected by his lawful successors on the 
throna 

Again, the King speaks of the Abbey as Sangniac, and 
as dedicated to St. Chad. The latter was the Patron-Saint 
of Bishop Clinton's Cathedral at Lichfield, as well as of his 
Collegiate Church at Shrewsbury. When Buildwas be- 
came Cistercian, we should expect to find it followiug the 
unvarying rule of that order by associating the tutelage of 
the Virgin with that of its previous patroa ; but I shall 
presently show that this addition was made earlier, t. e., 
while Buildwas was simply Savigniac. Earl Symon de 
Silvanecta, who attests Stephen's Charter, should perhaps 
be noticed as identical with Simon de St. Liz, Earl of 
Northampton. 

The King's Charter is dated "apud Salopesberiam in 
obsidione, anno Incarnationis Dominicse mczxzix, regni vero 
mei tertio." Here the Dominical year given is inconsistent 
with the regnal year, as v,e\l as with the historical fact ; 
for no part of the third year of Stephen fell later than 
Christmas, 11 33, and the Siege of Shrewsbury, which lasted 
a month, ended in a surrender between August 21 and 
August 23, 1138. This has been pointed out and com- 
mented upon before ;' but the Chai'ter involves another 
matter very pertinent to clii-ouology and history. It is 

<*iij), col. i. p. TS n. In all cura 
coDiistaaC daliog clausea whicli I 
eumiued. 1 haia found the Do- 
' Uugilsle, MoDuticoD, edil. CiiTt«T. ntininl Tear to tw tb« !•>■( tnutwortlijr 

io1. T. p. 35S. ' ' clemeDL' 

• HUtory of Slir«oabury (Owen nnd 
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tested by Robert de Ferrars, whose services to Stephen 
are said to have procured him an Earldom in this very 
year,' This Charter helps to prove his activity. He must 
have quitted the siege of Shrewsbury immediately, for 
be commanded the men of Derbyshire at the Battle 
of the Standard which was fought on Monday, August 
22, 1138, and in that very week Shrewsbury surrendered 
to Stephen. 

Milo de Gloucester, another witness of Stephen's Charter, 
was at the siege of Shrewsbury, but probably by no will of 
hiS' own. Little more than a year after, he was apprised by 
the Eart of Gloucester of the Empress having landed at 
Arundel Milo, obviously known to the Earl as a secret 
friend to her cause, at ODce became an open one. 

Phihp de Belmeis, the last witness of Stephen's Charter, 
should be noticed more particularly in connection with 
Buildwas Abbey, to which, after the King and Bishop, he 
was probably the next benefactor. 

His grant of Ruckley to " Saint Mary and Saint Chad " of 
Bildewas, I hare printed, from the original, elsewhere.* The 
grantor acknowledges the reception of himself, his wife, and 
heirs into the fraternity of Buildwas, and of the Mother- 
Church of Savigny, — a proof that Buildwas, while simply 
Savigniac, adhered to so much of original Cistercian rule as 
to acknowledge the tutelage of the Virgin. 

Belmeis's Charter passed about 1139, as I think, but more 
certainly before 1145, when he was enlisted in &vour of 
another and very different foundation. 

Another very. early benefactor to Buildwas was the first 
William fitz Alan, who is known to have died about Easter 
1160. He gave Little Buildwas, an outlying member of his 
great manor of Wroxeter, but' only separated from the 
bishop's land by the River Severn. The charter conveying 
this grant is not known to be in existence, but it ia expressly 
alluded to, and its contents distinctly enumerated and con- 
firmed, by his SOD, in a deed which seems to have passed 
about 1175.' Other grants by the founder are only known 
by subsequent confirmations, which shall be cited in their 
place. 

■ J. Hagiutald. p. 3G2. Georga Pritchard, E>q„ of Brmelej. 

' ADtiquiliea of Sliropshire, vol. ii. p. * Printsd iu Dugdale, Uonuticou, to]. 

S03. Tbe origiiul ia in poueuioa of *. p. 359, Num. XTiii. 
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' No chartulary of Buildwas is known to exist, but the 
deficiency may be supplied from the Inspezimus of Edward I., 
and other public and private documents* 

There is another story about the foundation of Buildwas 
Abbey, which, as it was adopted by Leland and indirectly 
strengthened by Dugdale, deserves some attention. Leland 
tells us that — " Matild de Bohun, wife to Ser Kobert Bur^ 
nolle, foundar of Bildevois Abbey (thowghe some, for the only 
gifte of the site of the bowse, toke the Bysshope of Chester 
for founder), was buried in the presbitery at Dour." ' 

I am not aware who Matilda de Bohun, buried at Dore 
Abbey, may hare been ; but I presume that Leland's somC' 
what ambiguous sentence means to indicate Sir Robert 
Bumell as the founder of Buildwas, not bis wife, as the 
editors of the Monasticon have concluded. 

Dugdale, in bis account of the Barony of Bumell, tells us 
of " an old Martyrologe (sometime belonging to the Abby 
of Buldewas) which plainly demonstrated the great anti- 
quity " of that family.' At the head of the succession, thus 
authenticated, stands Sir Robert Bumell, Knight, alleged to 
have died November 15, 1087, 20 Will. Conq. (where, by the 
way, we must read either 1086 or 1 Will. 2). 

This Sir Kobert Bumell must be the same as he whom 
Glover reveals to us as " a knight in the army which Earl 
Roger de Belesme brought over to this kingdom with 
William the Conqueror," and as dying in 1087, and being 
" buried at Buildwas in Salop." 

We need not stop to identify that mythical personage, 
Earl Roger de Belesme, or the man buried at Buildwas 
nearly fifty years before it was founded, nor yet to criticise 
the two schemes of succession, by which Glover and Dugdale 
pass through a series of unheai-d-of Buraells till they arrive 
at a genuine Phihp Burnell, who died in 10 Edw. I. (1282). 

The truth I have already stated elsewhere," and now 



* I ihould particularljr notice ■ seriei dapendence, and how ths Welth Abbej 

of Charten, cdiMd b; Mr. liuQter for of BuingHerk, and tha Iristi Jihhey uf 

the Camden Sociatf, and printad in the Saint Uary, Dublin, were ameiinbie to 
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repeat it. The Burnells 'were a family of moderate estate 
in Shopshire, heard of first in the reign of Henry II., and 
thenceforward, till, in the time of Henry III., the head of the 
house was outlawed for murder. His confiscated estates 
were in time repurchased by a relation, Robert Bumell, who, 
after various minor accessions of wealth and honour, became 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Lord Chancellor of England, 
and the founder of a splendid barony. The aera of Burnell's 
chancellorship corresponded with the time when the first 
Statute of Mortmain dealt a heavy blow on Monastic interests. 
Alive to their prospective needs, the monks of Buildwas 
bethought themselves of an ingenious plan for propitiating 
their powerful neighbour at Acton Bumell. Under 
the shape of a Martyrology they concocted A genealogy 
of the Burnells, which (whether we take Glover'a or Dug- 
dale's version thereof) omits all accurate mention of every 
known progenitor of the race, and is specially silent about 
the outlaw. 

The list commences with Sir Kobert Bumell, who 
is made to die in 10S7, and was adopted by the monks as 
founder. 

It is mortifying to find Leland, Glover, and Dugdale, dupes 
of such an imposture ; but the combination of credulity and 
self-deception which induced the monks of Buildwas to com^ 
memorate the deeds, pray for the souls, and perhaps point 
out the tombs, of men who never hved, never died, and never 
were buried, is simply ludicrous. 

I now resume my account of Buildwas with the accession 
of Henry II. 

On November 26, 1156, Richard, Abbot of Savigni, com- 
mitted to Ranulf, Abbot of Billwas, the cure and disposition 
of the Savigniac house of St. Mary's, Dublin. In the next 
year the Flintshire house of Basingwerk was subjected to the 
same Abbot and his convent of Billewas, by a second ordi- 
nance of the Abbot and convent of Savigni,' 

The Staffordshire Pipe- Roll of 1157 excuses the monks of 
Buildwas their quota of the Danegeld, and of the donum, 
then assessed on that county. This refers to a previous 
acquisition of the monks. Ceroid de Brelectun, a knight of 
the first William fitz Alan, had given them "the land of 
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Broctun." This estate wag in the parish of Sheriff-Hales, 
and is still known at Brockton Grange. 

In 1158 the monks of Buildwas are excused two 
Bums of Is. A.d. and 45. 2rf., — their respective quota of 
the donum then collected in Staffordshire and Shrop- 
shire. In 1162 they are excused 2s. of the Danegeld of 
Staffordshire. 

Between the years 1163 and 1166 King Henry II., being 
at Lichfield, issued a writ in favour of the monks of Buitdwas, 
which requires some explanation, independently of its being 
inaccurately printed elsewhere.' A charge, called " le che- 
shambre," had in the time of Henry I. been payable by a 
certain district of Shropshire to the Bishops of Coventry and 
Lichfield. This due Bishop Peche (consecrated in April 
1161) had recently made over to the monks of Buildwas, 
but the latter it seems were resisted in levying it The 
King's writ orders the sheriff of Shropshire to enforce the 
monks' right by judicial process against the men of his 
Bailiwick. The writ is tested by GieofFrey, Archdeacon of 
Canterbury. 

In 1174 King Henry 11. is said to have subjected St. 
Mary's, Dublin, to Ranulf, Abbot of Buildwas.* The date 
and circumstance are supported by a charter. The King's 
act was in effect a ratification of the previous arrangement 
of the chapter of Savigni. 

In or about 1175 the second William fitz Alan expedited 
two charters to Buildwas Abbey, confirming two acts of his 
father relative to Little Buildwas and Brockton. 

About the year 1177, Matthew, Abbot of Basingwerk, 
endeavoured to free both his own house and that of Dublin 
from subjection to Buildwas. He had appealed to CitCEuix 
in the matter, but William, Abbot of Savigni, summoned 
both Abbots (Matthew of Basingwerk and Ranulf of Build- 
was) to appear before the chapter of Savigni and plead the 
cause. They obeyed. The charters of Richard de Curci, 
Abbot of Savigni in 1156 and 1157, were produced, and 
settled the question. Abbot William of Savigni, in fiill 
chapter, ratified the ascendancy of Buildwas, and issued 



Honutieon, rol, t. p. S58, No. it, doll'i authority be the deed printed, 

I origtnal is in the British Museum Monisticoa, vol. t. p. 363, No. iL.Uie 

npbell, vol, nil. p. 6). date is perhape 1175, 

HQDUt. Hibcm, (Archddl). IfArch- 
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injunctions of obedience accordingly, to Matthew, Abbot of 
Basingwerk, and to A., Abbot of Dublin.* 

In 1182 we hear that Bobert, Abbot of Buildwas, trans- 
ferred the Seigneury over the Irish Abbey of Dunbrothy 
to St. Mary's, Dublin.' Harvey de Montemarisco had given 
Dunbrothy to Buildwas ; but Alau, a monk of Buildwas, 
liaving gone over to inspect Dunbrothy, found it waste and 
desolate. Hence this prudent transfer. 

On October 21, 1189, King Richard I., being at Win- 
chester, granted a charter to Buildwas, acquitting the Abbot 
and his men of all obligation to pay toll (tlieloneum) and 
other dues, anywhere in his dominions." The next day 
(October 22) the King expedited a general charter of confir- 
mation to Buildwas, which may be taken to recite all the 
previous acquisitions of the Abbey. It ascribes to Bishop 
Roger (de Clinton) the grants of the JIanor of Bildewas, of 
Meola (Monk Meole), and of the " Chirchomber " assessable 
on the two hundreds of Wrockwardine and Condorer;' also, 
the grant of one man, named Edric, in the ten-itory of 
Lichfield. It asciibes to Bishop Richard (Peche) the grants 
of a messui^e in the Forgate of Chester, and of 4s., receiv- 
able yearly out of the mill of Burne, near Lichfield. Then 
follow the grants of (Little) Buildwas, Brockton, Ruckley, 
Cosford, and Hatton. "Walter fitz Heremann had given a 
moiety of Walton (in Staffordsliire) ; Henry fitK Fulcher had 
given the land of Ivenbroc (in Derbyshire) ; and William ite 
Caldone, the land of Caldone (in Staffordshire). 

A more interesting piece of evidence is the confirmation 
of Bishop Hugh de Novant to Buildwas Abbey. It is 
dated at Bildewcs itself, in the fifth year of tlie grantor's 
pontificate, and on Sund.iy in the feast of St. Cecilia, in tiie 
year 1192; that is to say, Noveniber 22, 1192. The 
witnesses are Hugh, Abbot of Shrewsbury, Eobeit, Abbot of 
Basingwerk, Richard, Abbot of Hagenion, Robert, Prior of 
Wenloc, William fitz Alan, Robert Corbet, Henry, Arch- 
deacon of Stafford, Richard, Archdeacon of Salop, Master 



< Ecclwinbtical Dccumentfi.pp. £!, S3, ciUtcd »» n tei'rilorinl iliviiiioD iu Buhop 
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Robert of Salop, Master Richard de Gnowsale, Master Wil- 
liam Duredent, Master Henry de liredesliale, Roger Corbet, 
Williarn de Hedlehe, Stephen de Stanton, Richard de Lehton, 
Malcolumb de Harlehe, and Alan de Bildewes.*, 

The Charter professes the grantor's deference to the 
institutes of his predecessors, Bishops Roger, Walter, and 
Richard. It concedes to the Monks the place in which they 
are militant under the rule of St. Benedict, and under the 
Cistercian order. It also confinns the Till of Meole and 
those Burgesses of S^op which belonged to the Bishops of 
Lichfield, and the tenure near Lichfield which Edric formerly 
held, and four solidates in the mill of Bume, and half a man- 
sura in the Forgate of Chester, which had been Herbert 
the Scriyener's, and the right to collect the corn called 
Ohirchomber, which right the Bishop's predecessors irere 
known to have themselves enjoyed, and to have conferred on 
the Monks, as appurtenant to the Manor of filldewas and 
Meoles.' The Charter was corroborated by the seals and 
authority of the Bishop himself, his Chapter of Coventry,^ 
and his Chapter of Lichfield. 

In this same year (1192) we hear of another quarrel 
between the Houses of Buildwas and Basingwerk. The 
latter had renewed an attempt to withdraw itself and 
Dublin from the jurisdiction of Buildwas, and to subject 
both to the immediate control of Sarigni. William, Abbot 
of Savigni, and the cotemporary Abbot of Clairvaux, sitting 
at Clairraux in judgment, again decided that Basingwerk 
and Dublin were subject to Buildwas, as Daughtera.^ This 
decision was recited and confirmed in the same year by 
William, Abbot of Citeaux, as head of all Cistercian houses, 
Sarigniac or not.* 

Within six years of this time A. (probably Arnold), a 
succeeding Abbot of Citeaux, confirms Buildwas in tliis 
superiority, citing the former acts of Richard de Curci and 
WiHiam de Tolosa when Abbots of Savigni. The t^ing- 
clause of this manifesto shows the enormous influence 



* Blalamj'a MSS., fiam tU« Bridge- ' A curious illuttratioD of airBll-btm 

triitir Uanimciiti. 'torT, viz., Bialiop NoybuC's eipuluon of 
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of tlie Cistei'ciau Order, congregating, as it did, to its 
Gieneral Chapter the Heads of its varioua Houses, whether 
situated in France, Normandy, Scotland, Wales, or York- 
shire. 

On October 24, 1198, King Richard I., then at llocbe 
Andeley, expedited a Charter -whereby the Monks of Build- 
was were entitled to hold all their lands, whether already 
obtained or thei-eafter to be obtained, free and cjutt of all 
waste and regard of the King's Forest.^ 

Soon after this, I think, H. (perhaps Huctred) Abbot of 
Buildwas, caused transcripts to be made of the Charters 
which proved the subjection of Basingwerk and Dublin to 
his House. These transcripts, verified by W., Abbot of 
Cumbe, W., Abbot of Miraval, and W., Abbot of Stanle 
(Stoneleigh), were forwarded over sea to W., Abbot of 
Citeaux, presiding over a Chapter of his Order.* 

In Hilaiy Term, 1221, an unusual but curious subject 
occupied the attention of the Courts at Westminster. It 
was the expediency of altering a certain pass in the Royal 
Forest near to Buldewas, the spot having become notorious 
us a haunt of malefactors, and for the constant commission 
of crimes. 

The History of Buildwas Abbey during the thirteenth 
century becomes somewhat obscure. The Hundred-Rolls of 
125.^ do not mention the Manor, obviously because it was 
extra-hundredal. The Abbot seems to have obtained a 
Charter from Edward I., dated September 14, 1290 ; this 
Charter does not remain on the Rolls, but we gather from 
another Record that it was, in part at least, an Inspeximus 
of one of Richard I.'s Charters. The Charter inspected 
was recited most fiilly in this instance, as &r as privi- 
leges were concerned, and ic seems doubtful whether it 
was not dififerent to either of the three Charters of 
Richard I. already quoted. It allowed to the Churcli of St. 
Mary of Buldewas all the lands and tenements previously 
granted thereto, and that the monks should hold both 
those lands and alt lands thereafter acquired, free and quit 
of geld, danegeld, scutage, tines for murder and larceny, 

' Koreab Roll, Stlop, No, vL appeals IQ a Uocumsut, printed la Uug- 

* Kccla«iuUcal Documanta, p. M. A daU's Uoiuwticon, vol. t. p. 426, So, U, 

very similar oertiSeate and ti'animLSbioii It wu eTidentl; ■ form UBiml xmoog tbe 
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also of hida^, of shires and hundreds (that is the suit 
thereof), of military services (exercitibus), of summonses, 
sheriffs' aids, and all other aids ; also free of any amerce- 
ment set upon the county or hundred, of toll, of passage, 
and of pontage belonging to the King, of all -work at 
castles, bridges, fish-ponds, walla, or parks, of fencings 
(clausuris), of pleas, plaints, and all other customs, of all 
secular service, exaction, and servile work,' Such were the 
privileges coveted by, and congenial to, the peaceful aud 
even indolent genius of the Cistercians. The Charter explains 
the comparative obscurity in which the internal affairs of 
Buildwas Abbey are buried. 

The Taxation of 1291 gives us the first general state- 
ment of tlie possessions of this house. In Hereford diocese 
it derived from Kyimerton, Wentuor, Ragdon, and Hope- 
Bowdler cm income of 6/. 7s. lOd. from lands and rents, and 
9/. lOd. from live-stock.^ In Lichfield Diocese, and Stafford 
Archdeaconry, it had, from Walton, Brockton, and Cud- 
desdon, an income of 21/. 185. 6d, Its gross income from 
places in the Archdeaconry of Salop was 76/. 12s. 3d. Its 
t^tal temporalities, that is, excluding Churches, Tithes, &c., 
may therefore be put at 113/. 19*. 5d. per' annum. Of this 
sum Buildwas Grange, that is the Abbey Manor (not in- 
cluding Little Buildwas), yielded 15/., or 4/. 10^. on six 
carucates of land and 10^. 10*. on live-stock. 

On February 6, 1292, Edward I.'s ample Inspeximus of 
Buildwas Charters passed the Great Seal.' 

In 1301 the old disputes about the supremacy over 
Dublin were revived. The Abbot of Savigni now claimed 
the honour against Buildwas ; but a General Chapter, 
presided over by John, Abbot of Citeau.x, and sitting at 
Citeaux, decided once more for Buildwas. William de 
Ashburne, who on this occasion acted as proctor for 
Buildwas, was a monk of the house, but afterwards became 
Abbot of DubUu. 

The existing Abbot of Dublin was Roger do Brugor, 
^^'ho also had been a monk of Buildwas, and who died in 
1309.' 

I should here observe that the Diocesan Registers of 

■ Plncitii de Quo Wanuito, p, 1 43. ' ItoU Cnit. 20 Edw. L, Kos. 311, *0, 

" Pope Kicli. Tucatiou, pp. 163, -2i)3, 11. 
SCO. I Blolien-aya MSB. 
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Lichfield do not affoi-d the slightest evidence that the 
Bishops of that See retained any right of patronage over 
Buildwas Abbey. A letter of Bishop Roger de Northbui'gh 
to the Abbot of Buildwas, dated at Eccleshall on January 
14, 1324-5, not only precludes all idea of fiiendly inter- 
course, but is a pliilippic of no ordinary violence. The 
Bishop had been commissioued by the Pope to collect the 
biennial tenth, last accruing to the Apostolic See. The 
Abbot had pertinaciously, the Bishop says insolently, 
neglected to pay his quota. After plentiful abuse the 
Bishop threatens to proceed to the publication of censures 
(meaning excommunication) against the Abbot, in such 
churches and places as he shall deem expedient, unless the 
Abbot pay before the 2n(l of February.' 

In 1342, John, Abbot of Buildwas, attending a general 
Chapter at Citeaux, confirmed to St. Mary's Dublin a supic- 
niacy over the Abbey of Dunbrothy.' 

I now pass to the Valor of Henry VIII., in whose 
seventh year (1535-6), Stephen, then Abbot of Byldwas, 
declared the revenues of his house to be as follows : — 

Byldwas itself, that is the Abbey Manor, yielded 20/. 
I)i. Qd, ; — the land being partly in hand and partly let to 
tenants. Little-Byldwas yielded 18/. lis. Sd. Other Shrop- 
shire manors and estates yielded 64/. I'Ss. lOrf. From 
Derbyshire came 6/., from Stafibrdshire 91. 3s. id. The 
tithes receivable from Leighton and Hattou were 6/. The 
Abbot of Lilleshall paid a fee-farm rent of 4/. 3s. Ad. for 
certain land at Longdon upon Tern. The Manor-Court 
(of Buildwas I presume) yielded 5s. The total temporali- 
ties and spiritualities of Buildwas Abbey were therefore 
12y/. 6s, lOd. The outgoings on this income were put at 
ISL Is. G\d., leaving a net balance of 110/. 19s. S^rf.* 

The Ministers' Accounts of 1536-7 estimate the gross 
income of the then dissolved Abbey of Byldewas, at about 
30/. more than the Valor. ' The e.'^cess was chiefly in the 
valuation put upon the receipts from Great and Little 
Buildwas, which, instead of 39/. Is. id. per annum, were 
increased to 61/. 16s. \d. ; but the site of the Monastery 
was an item in tlie later calculation. Also. Hie Rectory, 

■ ItcgisKr Soitlibumli, C. fo. IS, It. ' Vnlur Eccleslaaiti:.', vol. iii. p. lul , 

> Archdiill(ut supra). 1D2. 
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or Rectorial tithes of Buildwas were uow reckoued as 
5L ISs. id., ail item whicli does not appear in the Valor.' 
In the following year, the King granted the site of the 
Abbey, with its possessions in Shropshire, StaflFordshire, and 
Derbyshire, to Edward Grey, Lord Powis. 
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AHCHrTEOTURAL NOTICES OP THE CONTENTnAL CHURCH OF 
BDILDWA8 ABBEY, 8HE0PSHIRE. 

BY THE REV. JOHN LOUIS PETIT. It.A., F.a.A. 

Whatbvbh style of Mediaeval architecture we may prefer 
on the score of beauty or graadeur, we shall, I think, readily 
admit the peculiar interest of that period when the Gothic 
was beginning sensibly to develope itself. And this transi- 
tional period, which we may sec down as comprising the 
latter h^ of the twelfth century, was particularly rich in 
ecclesiastical buildings, both in England and on the Conti- 
nent, so that there are few localities in Western Europe 
where the features indicative of the great change may not 
easily be studied. The county of Shropshire has its full 
share of fine examples. The Abbeys of Wenlock, Lillesliall, 
Haghmond, and the White Ladies, near Boscobel, and 
the churches of Shiffnal, Wrockwardine, Morvill, Quatford, 
Edstaston, neai* Wem, Shawbury, Wistanston, Cundover, 
with many others, afford beautifiil specimens. I have 
selected the Abbey of Buildwas as being the most extensive 
and the most perfect. The remains of the church, wbicli 
are very considerable, present, with the exception of the 
sedilia, nothing so far advanced as the Early English ; the 
whole evidently belongs to that half century of which I have 
spoken, the latter half of the twelfth. Yet even during 
this period there have been, as I shall presently show, some 
alterations in the original work. And a large portion of 
the monastic buildings, which hare received little or no 
insertion, appertain to the same period. 

Before we proceed lurther, it will be as well to assign to 
this and similar buildings their true position and character. 
The Mediaeval styles may be said to have been always in a 
transitional state. In England and Normandy, a tendency 
to Gothic showed itself for near a century and a lialf before 
tlie style itself was fully established. The purest Norman is 

] the ArcbiUctuml SecUan, at (lie Ucctiae of thr 
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not free from this tendency. Its clustered columns, and the 
tall slender engaged shafts that run up, in face of the pier 
and wall above it, to the springs of the vaulting arches, or 
the brackets of the wooden roof, indicate the presence of 
that principle whicli was afterwards so variously and beauti* 
fully developed. Though the introduction of the pointed 
arch took place. I believe, later in England and Normandy 
than in some other parts of Western Europe, yet, when it 
did appear in these countries, its influence was much more 
rapid than elsewhere, in giving completeness and unity to 
the Grothic system. 

From the Conquest to the end of the twelfth century Tve 
may observe, in our own country, at least four phases of 
Norman architecture. 

First, — That before the end of the eleventh century. 
Of this we have not many examples remaining. The best 
known are the transepts of Winchester, a small part of Ely, 
and a portion of the west front of Lincoln Minster. Much 
of St. Alban's would also be of this date ; and probably 
other cathedrals, originally built soon after the Conquest, 
retain parts of the original structure. One chief character- 
istic of this period is the wide-jointed masonry ; and when 
it occurs in large and carefully built edifices, it may be looked 
upon as a criterion of date, but not in smaller or less costly 
churches. The style is one of much simplicity, the orna- 
ments bold and effective, though somewhat rude, and the 
composition grand and massive. 

The second phase is the architecture of the reign of Henry 
I., in which the work is executed with greater care and pre- 
cision, while none of the massive grandeur of the earlier 
huildings is lost. Even where much ornament is used, an air 
of simplicity pervades the whole, and this will always be pro- 
nounced to be the age of the finest and purest Norman. The 
naves of Tewkesbury and Gloucester, much of Norwich, Peter- 
borough, Ely, Southwell, Wymondham in Norfolk, Romsey, 
Chichester, Durham, are of this character, which in fact may 
be looked for in most of those cathedrals that were commenced 
shortly after the Conquest, and have been partially, but not 
wholly, Grothicised. For the choir, which was first built, was 
also the first part to be renewed in the more enriched style, 
consequently the work of the eleventh century has often 
disappeared, while that of the early part of the twelfth 
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remains. A marked dificrcDce is obseiTablo iu the early 
jjart of the reign of Henry II., which we may consider aa 
the commencement of a third phase of Norman. It is not 
easy to state in what the difference consists, though the 
practised eye will detect it. Sometimes it appears ia 
mouldings of greater intricacy and less power, of which an 
example may be seen in the west end of Buildwas, where we 
have a kind of network ornament occupying both the face 
and soffit of one of the orders of an arch, which must have 
been more difficult either to design or execute, than it is 
even to draw, and that is no easy matter. It has not nearly 
the effect, eitlier as regards richness or grandeur, that is 
produced by the far less elaborate cuttings of earUer work. 
In the simpler work too we oflen detect a certain degree of 
feebleness, perhaps arising from an increased desire of high 
finish, as compared with the vigour of the early Norman. 
In some buildings the pointed arch is used freely, in others 
the round arch is retained, but the number of mouldings is 
much increased. It has often struck me, in buildings con- 
taining both pointed and round arches, that the pointed have 
ornaments inclining to the Norman character, while the 
mouldings of the round approach to those used in au 
advanced stage of Gothic. 

Steyniog Church, in Sussex, presents a good example of 
the late Norman ; the pier-arches of the nave are still 
semicircular, but their enrichment, in number and variety of 
mouldings, may compare with tho richest Gothic. 

After this, towards the end of the reign of Henry II., and 
to the close of the century, we find what is strictly called the 
transitional style, having pretty nearly in equal parts the 
Norman and tho Gothic element. In this the arches are 
mostly pointed, though occasionally the round arch occurs 
where its use is dictated by convenience, as in the presbytery 
of Chichester, which is a fine specimen of the style. The 
mouldings are still generally arranged in such groups as to 
give each order of the arch a certain squareness of section, 
and the square abacus is used. The shaft is common, and 
has a capital of foliage, which affords an admirable instance 
of conventional treatment, as indicating the flexibility of the 
leaf or plant, while the stiffness necessary to give it archi- 
tectural character is retained. This sort of capital, of which 
there are specimens at Buildwas, though the shafts tliem- 
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selves have disappeai-ed, prevails through the whole of the 
transitional period, and iu France is extremely common, 
where the pointed style, through the whole of the thirteentli 
century, the Epoch of our Early English, is very Bimilar to 
our own transition. The choir of Canterbury is our finest 
example of the transitional style, but it evidently shows its 
Continental origin. 

The capital wo have noticed, is very difficult to draw, 
especially when the stoue in which it is executed becomes 
decayed, as the sketcher is tempted to produce a closer 
imitation of the real or supposed natural type, and this goes 
far to weaken the architectural character. Photography 
uffords the beat means of dealing with such subjects. And 
here I would make a remark upon sculpture as applied to 
architectural decoration. It ia applied in two ways, one as 
a mere embellishment, having little or no reference to 
the constructive features, but simply occupying a suitable 
position, just as a picture hung up against a wall. Such are 
the statues in niclies, and relief upon flat sur^ces; and 
through certain arrangements of their general lines may be 
desirable, for the sake both of the work of the architect and 
of the sculptor, yet there is no reason why nature should not 
be faithfully represented, or why any of the ordinary rules 
of art should be abandoned. The statue or the relief may 
b© treated as works of high art, and no deviations from 
nature allowed, but such as may be suggested by the point 
of view. So when a wreath of flowers is used as an orna- 
ment, as common in the Italian style, these should be 
perfectly true and natural ; they take no part in the con- 
struction, and tiiere is no reason why they should not 
have as much freedom and flexibility as the material will 
admit. But when an important and essential member of 
constmction is sculptured, care must be taken to preserve 
its character as au ai'chitectural feature. The corbel, though 
carved into a human head, or the capita.1, into a bunch of 
foliage, must still retain that stony rigidity which fits it 
for Qie support of the weight above. Tho natural type 
must not be so followed up as to confuse or conceal the 
reality ; we must not be presented with a cluster of leaves 
and flowers, where we want a solid block of stone. The 
stone may be made to remind us of flowers, or leaves, or 
any other beautiful or pleasing object ; and to do this 
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with judgment is the gi-eat art of the architectural sculptor. 
I think the perfection of it, in the one article of the 
foliaged capital, is to be found in the transitional period. 
The Early English capitals are extremely good, but often 
a little too flowing and' overhanging. In the fourteenth 
century the imitations of nature became too close, and the 
conventional treatment in great part abandoned. 

The remains under our present consideration, those of 
Buildwas Abbey, belong for the moat part to what may be 
called the third epoch of Norman Architecture, namely, that 
which prevailed early in the reign of Henry 11. ; and they 
retfun on the whole more of the purity and grandeur of the 
older Norman than a gi-eat number of specimens of the 
same period. In describing the edifice, I wUl point out a few 
of the marks which enable us to form a conjecture as to the 
date. 

The church consists of a nave, central tower, choir or 
chancel, and a north and south transept, each with two 
eastern chapels. These, as well as the chancel, are square 
in their eastern termination, instead of being apsidal, the 
more usual form at the earUer period. The walls of the 
aisles are altogether destroyed, as well as the greater part of 
the transepts, still it is not difficult to form a probable con- 
jecture as regards the appearance of the building before it 
fell into ruin. The face of the south transept still exhibits 
part of a flat buttress, which bisected it, as is the case with 
the west-front ; and the western compartment has a door- 
way, the upper part of which has been demolished. The 
pitch of the gable is marked clearly enough on the wall 
of the tower. There is a staircase in the south-east angle 
of the transept, and a corresponding one in the tower, 
which, from the look of the masonry, I think had a very 
alight projection, but I cannot ascertain this unless by a close 
examination. 

As there is an opening in the wall of the tower below 
the weather moulding, I conclude that the passage was 
carried between the outer and inner roof. ■ The upper part 
of the clerestory wall, above the windows, has disappeared j 
but there are remains of a corbel table on the north side, 
which was doubtless continued round the whole. The wall 
of the aisles were most likely divided into bays by pilaster 
buttresses, corresponding with those of the clerestory, and 
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pierced with round-headed windows, the corbel table finishing 
the whole. As there is no western doorway, I consider it 
probable that one may have existed in the most usual 
poijitioD, namely, the second bay from the west end. If 
there are any remajns of a porcii, they are now underground. 

The nave has seven bays, divided by massive columnar 
piers : the pair nearest the tower, octagonal ; the rest, 
circular. The capitals are of a description common in the 
late Norman, and the abacus is square, with re-entering 
angles, so as to be adapted to the reception of an arch of 
two orders. In the earlier Norman the large colunmar pier 
has usually a round abacus ; this is the case at Tewkesbury, 
Gloucester, and Southwell. The orders of the arches are 
plain and square, and the arches themselves pointed, but so 
slightly, that their real shape will hardly be detected from 
a distance. The bases of these piers have not the boldness of 
the earlier Norman ; and they have this remarkable pecu- 
liarity, that they only comprise lialf the circumference of the 
column ; namely, that facing the aisles ; the other lialf, 
facing the central passage of the nave, being brought down 
to the square slab or plinth on which it rests, without any 
base moulding whatever. From this we may infer that 
some sort of screen, or range of stalls, extended the whole 
length of the nave, concealing the lower part of the columns. 
Those nearest the tower liave a face of broken masonry 
towards the nave ; probably here the screen was of 
stonework. 

The inner order of each of the transverse tower aixihes 
rests on brackets, so as to make the piers range with those 
of the nave and with the walls of the choir ; leaving an 
uninterrupted space, the whole length of the church, for 
ritual arrangements. And we observe here the practice 
which has been often noticed before, of disposing the 
ornament so as to meet tlie view of the spectator looking 
eastward. For both the eastern and western arches have, 
on their western faces, three orders and a label ; and on 
their eastern faces, only two ordei-s, without any label. The 
northern and southern arches, which have two orders, have 
a label on their face, which is seen by a person standing 
within the aiea of the tower ; those towards the tninsepts 
being destitute of this oiiianient. The orders are square, 
and the arches slightly pointed. 
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At an earlier period of the Norman style, a conventional 
church of the magnitnde and importance of the one under 
consideration, would scarcely have been without that 
important feature, the triforium. Here indeed the height 
of the building would not admit one ; hut at Kirkatall, a 
structure of about the same date, where the height is con- 
siderably greater, this feature is also wanting. I look upon 
this omission, in such buildings, as a mark of a late Norman 
style. I should notice, however, that in Glermany the case is 
reversed, the older buildings having a plain blank wall above 
the pier arches, and those approaching the thirteenth century, 
a large triforium. The clerestory has a range of round-headed 
windows, corresponding with the pier-arches. These have 
been enriched internally with shafts, having a capital of foliage 
and square abacus. These windows show more clearly the 
lateness of the style than even the pointed arches below. 
As we have observed, there is no western door, and the front 
is divided by a flat buttress, on each side of which is a 
round-headed window, enriched externally with rather a 
complicated kind of ornament, which betokens the latest 
Norman. Neither the nave or aisles appear to have been 
vaulted. The chapels east of the transept are, as at 
Kirkstall, separated from each other by a wall. They have 
each a cross vaulting, with plain diagonal ribs, springing 
from brackets at the comers. The vaulting of the cbapek 
at Vale Crucis are treated in a somewhat similar manner. 
Under the north hay of the north transept, and its chapels, 
is a crypt. 

The choir, or chancel, is in all probability the oldest part 
of the building, but has received alterations at a very early 
period, that is, before the Early English style had fairly 
established itself. For we see brackets, and the springs of 
vaulting ribs, of a transitional character, and these are so 
placed as to bring the crown of the vault to a higher 
level than the top of the wall of the nave. I endeavoured 
to discover, in the east wall of the tower, any marks of the 
chancel being higher than the nave, but could not perceive 
any ; the weather-moulding corresponding with the others, 
and the ashlar masonry of the tower above it being clear 
and smooth up to the angles. There is, however, a mark as 
of a principal longitudinal vault ; but the arches of the cells 
must have been very flat, if ever completed. I am inclined 
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to think that the brackets were inserted, and the ribs com- 
menced, before the necessary addition was made to the 
height of the walls, and the work for some reason discon- 
tinued. 

We may perceive very plainly an alteration of the east 
end, which now contains a triplet of lofly round-headed 
windows ; but had them originally in two tiers. The inter- 
mediate portions of the wall have been cut away, so as 
to bring two windows into one. The labels of the lower 
windows are still visible. A window on the south side has 
also been lengthened, the string below it being cut through 
for the purpose. On the north side the original window 
remains untouched. Now, I suspect that this alteration was 
an early one ; for had it taken place during the later styles, 
there would probably have been other indications of late 
work about the church, and I cannot find any such. Had it 
taken place in the thirteenth century, or at any succeeding 
period during the prevalence of Gk)thic architecture, I think 
more would have been done ; the windows would have 
been wholly remodelled ; their arches pointed, and shafts 
introduced. As they now stand, they are very characteristic 
of the period when the vertical Une began to assume that 
prominence which subsequently gave its life and spirit to 
the Gothic style. We find similar windows in the nave and 
transept of Brinkbum Abbey, in Northumberland, and in 
Llantony, in Monmouthshire. The sedilia, a triplet of pointed 
arches, are evidently inserted ; they are pure Early English. 

The abbey buildings stand to the north of the church. 
The most important is the chapter-house, which ranges with 
the north transept. It is oblong, according to the type which 
was most usual before the Early-English octagonal chapter- 
houses were introduced. The front, as in the beautiful 
specimen at Haghmond, has a round-headed door, with an 
arch of the same form on each side ; all enriched with 
Norman ornaments. The room itself has a vaulting in nine 
compartments, supported by four rather slender columns, 
two of them cylindrical, the other two octagonal At first 
sight this would appear to be a decidedly Early English com- 
position, as even tJie square abacus is not used except in the 
angles. The vaulted ribs that run from north to south 
(the narrowest dimension), are pointed ; those from east to 
west, round : they have bold mouldings. But when we 
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examine these, we find that they are not strictly Early 
Eaglish, though, if we met with them in France, we might 
pronounce them to belong to the thirteenth century. One 
would almost question whether they are of the same date 
with the front and walls of the chapter-house ; for at 
Kirkstall, a building on the whole of a more advanced 
character than Buildwas, the columns and vaultings of the 
chapter-house come much nearer to a pure Norman style. 
I do not, however, find marks of insertion, and possibly this 
interior belongs to the original design, the Norman arches 
being employed in the front, as conformable wiUi similar 
buildings of the period. 

The nave of the church and the range in which the 
chapter-house stands, formed, .we may suppose, two sides 
of a square occupied by cloisters. Unless I am much 
mistaken, I have a recollection of an arch standing by itself 
at no great distance from the west end of the church, which 
might have been an entrance into the cloister. All traces of 
it have now disappeared. 

The present farm-house was probably built from the 
monastic remains, and has doubtless much confused the 
general plan ; there are, however, a few more fragments 
still remaining, principally of the transitional style. The 
length of the church internally is about 162 ft., of which 
the nave is 105 ft. The width of the chancel, and of 
the nave, from pier to pier, is 26^ ft. The distance between 
the piers of the nave is 9^ ft. ; but the westernmost arch is 
somewhat larger than the others. The girth of each columnar 
pier is 14 ft., which gives as its diameter upwards of 4i ft. ; 
this seems also to be generally the thickness of the walls. 
The total width of nave and aisles internally, is about 50 ft. 
The transverse length, at the transepts, 82 ft. The chapter- 
house is 41 ft. by 31^ ft. 

In beauty of situation, this ruin is not surpassed by any 
of those, which the artist, as well as the antiquary, loves to 
visit. It stands on the hank of the Severn, a little above 
the spot where its valley is narrowed between the steep and 
almost precipitous slopes, which are connected by the 
celebrated iron bridge of Coalbrook Dale. The monastic 
buildings he between the church and the river; on the 
south side of the church the ground rises rapidly, and at 
a short distance forms a bold and varied outline of hills, 
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mostly covered with wood. On the opposite side of the 
river the bank is still more abrupt, and rises in irr^ular 
ridges, to the foot of the Wrekin, -which towers boldly over 
the landscape. 

It is mauy years now since I first became acquainted 
with this beautiful spot ; I have often and often revisited it, 
and I may say that I have never done so wiUiout increased 
interest and pleasure. 



The Central Committee desire to acknowledge the conatant kindaeai of 
the Author of the foregoing llemoir, bj whom the llliutrationB, executed 
from hiB own drawings, hare been liber^lj contributed. 
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In the Koticee of MedisBval Seals -which have appeared 
from Ume to time in this Journal, it has heen our endeavour 
to supply a series of illustrations of Sphragistic Art, 
selected almost exclusively from the mass of valuable 
examples connected with our own country, and brought 
under our notice through the Meetings of the Institute. 
We are encouraged to continue these contributions to the 
history of seals, by the assurance that the examples given 
in our previous memoirs, and chosen either on account of 
their historical value or their artistic interest, have proved 
highly acceptable to many readere of the Journal. 

In availing ourselves of the commimication of one of the 
most interesting matrices of seals existing in Continental 
museums, and for which we are chiefly indebted to the kind- 
ness of the learned President of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Zurich, Br. Ferdinand Keller, it might seem needless 
to advert to the value of an extended comparison between 
English seals and those of foreign countries, were it not to 
invite attention to that higher appreciation of Medieval 
seals which appears to prevail on the Continent, as com- 
pared with the limited notice hitherto bestowed upon the 
subject in our own country. The monographs illustrative 
of the Municipal and other eeals of Switzerland, produced in 
the Transactions of the Antiquaries of Ziirich, may here 
claim special notice amongst contributions to this section of 
arch»ological literature which have recently appeared in 
foreign parts.' These memoirs display an extensive series 
of seals, represented with a degree of artistic skill and pre- 
cision rarely equalled in England. Many valuable examples 
have also been published in Switzerland in the " Armorial 

' Uittheilungen der ADtiquariBchea otmnot omit to call tii« atteutinn of ths 

OcMllachftft ia Ziirich, 1841— 6S. The itudeDt of senli ta tlie propoaed public*. 

Msmoii* nkting to Mtia will b« found tion, bj aubwriptiou, at a mcut modsnt* 

in Toll. ix. Budxili. Aajportion of thii cost, of > coloured fic-simils of the re- 

valutbl* UMinbl*g« of >rchraolog:ical in- maiiablt Roll of Arms of the SoTereigni 

fomulion, la eymj bruich of ruwrch, aad principol State* of Europe, date 

maybe obtained through Ueain. WilliuQB about 1350. It will compfiaa not Uaa 

and Norgate, or other bookirllers. We than ST3 coata. 
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Genevois," by M. Blavignac. In France, several admirably 
illustrated memoirs have appeared in the " Annales," edited 
by M. Didron, and a mass of curious information has been 
placed on record in the " Travaux de la Society de Sphragis- 
tique de Paris," of which the fifth volume is in progress. 
We may here also invite the notice of our readers to the 
" Essai sur les Sceaux des Comtes de Champa^e," by M. de 
Jubainville, the "Notice sur les Sceaux des Comtes de 
Louvain et des Dues de Brabant," by M. De Ram, with other 
results of the increasing interest wiUi which the investigation 
of Medisevat seals has recently been prosecuted in various 
countries of Europe. No production, however, of this class 
has surpassed the volumes pubUshed by Vossberg, especially 
his collections on the seals of Poland, Lithuania, Silesia, 
Fomerania, and Prussia, or the commencement of a valuable 
work by the late eminent archjeologist of Vienna, Eduard 
Melly.^ 

We may here mention with satisfaction, that, whilst in our 
own country no extensive collection of seals affords t^e 
facilities desirable for purposes of general reference and 
instruction, either at the British Museum or any other 
public depository, the hberal permission granted to Mr. R. 
Ready, especially by the authorities of our collegiate institu- 
tions, has brought within reach an invaluable assemblage of 
materials exemplifying the progress of the Sphragistlc art in 
England. The facilities kindly afforded to that skilful arti- 
ficer in several muniment chambers at Cambridge have 
been followed, as we learn with pleasure, by similar privi- 
leges at Oxford. We would record the thankftil acknowledg- 
ment of the benefits which accrue to archaeological science 
from such commendable liberality. It may be acceptable to 
some readers to learn, that Mr. Ready's most recent 
acquisition, through the kind favour of the Warden and 
Fellows of New College, and of the Rev. J. E. Sewell, the 
Bursar, comprises nearly 800 examples, among which will be 
found royal, personal, and official seals, of the highest interest 
and perfect in preservation.' 

• Vo«Bbarg,Siegel dseMittelalterg, Ac, ore now genorElly known, and oUo his 

twentj-gve pUteg, Berlin, 1854, 4to. electrotjped matrices, will auppty ui; of 

BeitragsiurSiegftlkundG da MitMlalttn, the seals Above mentioned, as well as H>me 

Ton D. Eduard Melly, Part i. Vianoa, remarkable riampleg from Merton Coi. 

18S0, 4to. lege. He ia uow resideut in the High- 

' Ur. Robert Ready, whose skilful le- street, Loweitoft. 
produvtioiia in gutu-perclia, and aulphur, 
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BZAUPLE8 or UBDIATAL SEALS. 



1. Pbrsonal Seal OF Akthokt, Babtabd or BmanHDT, Lord ofBeveru, 
uid Count do Is Roche, from t ailrer-gUt matrix, presetrod ftt Zurich, 
He was one of the iliegltimate bodb of Philip, Buke of Burgundy, luniamed 
the Good, and was « man not odIj of great cooraga aod akill in military 
ezerciaea, but alao of noble deportment and eontiderahle intelligence and 
ability. So much did he diatinguiah himself, that he was generally called 
the Great Baatard of Burgundy. Highly ealeemed by hia father, and alio 
by hia brother the auoeeeding Duke, Cborlea the Raah, be was employed by 
them in divers honourable ser?ices. According to our English chroniclers, 
he was sent in 1467, by the Duke his father, as ambassador to this country, 
to negotiate the marriage of bis brother, afterwards Duke Charies, with 
the Lady Uargaret, sister of King Edward lY., and being minded to dis- 
play his prowess and knightly accomplishmenta on that oooasion, be chal- 
lenged Lord Scales, the brother of the Queen, and fought with him in 
Smithfield in the presence of the King and a large assemblage of tbe 
nobility and chivalry of England. Those writers, however, are singularly 
incorrect, oonudering how extensively the principal facts must have been 
known at the time. The challenge, which led to that celebrated deed of 
arms, was sent by Lord Scales and accepted by the Bastard of Burgundy 
above two years, and tbe negotiation for the marriage had commenced 
upwards of one year, I>efore the combats took place; which was on the 
11th and 12th June, 1467. The marriage neverUieless was not solemnised 
till more than a year after (10th July, 1468). The death of Duke Philip 
happened on the I5th June, 1467, during the fes^vities that immediately 
followed the encounters in Smithfield, and before the negotiation for that 
alliance bad been concluded. The cause of tbe feat of arms having been so 
long delayed after the acceptance of the challenge was a rebellion in Liege 
and Dinant, which the Bastard and others were sent by Duke Fhilip with a 
considerable force to suppress; a misuon that was not easily accomplished. 
We hare stated tbat the challenge proceeded from Lord Scales ; but there 
aeeros reason to believe, that some little time before there bad been a chal- 
lenge sent by the Bastard to bim, and that the unsettled state of aSairs in this 
country at that time prevented the meeting. See Excetpta Histories, p. 1 72. 
So far from the affair in Smithfield having been the unpremeditated occur- 
rence which the chronicles might lead us to believe, it was preceded bj much 
deliberation and preparation. The preliminary articles and correEpondeDco 
are printed in tbe Eicerpta Historica, pp. 176, et seqq., and much other infor- 
mation relating to the subject is there brought together. The particulars 
of the combats, as given by tbe chroniclers, appear to be less sccurate than 
might have been expected, when we consider how numerous were the 
eye-witnesses. The Bastard's horse did not fall, as stated by them, in 
consequence of a spike on either tbe chanfrein or the saddle of Lord Scales 'b 
horae having run into its nostrils ; but it, by some accident, struck its 
head with great violence against a part of Lord Scales'* saddle, designated 
by Oliver de la Murche the haue, and thereupon, according to his testimony, 
who was an eje-witness attending on the Bastard, fell quite dead and stiff 
(se lua tout roide). Having recently seen what a piece of furniture a 
til ting-saddle was (p. 37, supra), this is quite intelligible. Though 
liord Scales liod tbe advantage in two of the three encounters, tbe 
CaslarH came off without any loss of reputation. lu the course with sharp 

VOL. IT. 3 D 
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■pears nether of them wm bit. The combat which immediate]/ fol- 
lowed with swords was terminated bj the accident just mentioned ; and 
that on foot with pole-axes the next day was proceeding Tigorouslj, when it 
was suddenly stopped bj the King throwing down hia atafT, and calling out 
" Whoo ! " and there is reason to belieTe this was, as the chronicles atat«, 
in coDsequeoce of the point of Lord Scales's pole-axe having entered the 
sight of the Bastard's helm. He had his vizor down, but Lord Scales 
fought with his up ; which the English herald, &om whom we derive these 
particulars, thought "jeopardous.' Among the weapons proposed to be 
used were two sharp-pointed IsDcea for throwing, which, when presented 
for the King's inspection, were withheld as too dangerous. The Bastard, 
according to his own chronloler, Oliver de la Marche, who, we have seen, 
was present, wore his coat of arms. Burgundy with a bar travers, to show 
that he was a bastard (estoit par^ de sa cotte d'armes de Bourgongne ^ une 
harre de travers pour monstrer qu'il eloit Bastard) ; the same arms'doubtlesa 
that are on this seal. 

He was bom, according to the preponderance of authorities, in 1421 ; 
and therefore was about fortj-rour jeara of age when he accepted Lord 
Scalea'a challenge. It seems a little singular that the latter, who waa 
then about twentj-four years old, should, for the ohivalrous display of his 
valour and military skill, have challenged a man so much older than himself ; 
but if the Bastard, as has been mentioned, had previously challenged him, 
that may be sufficient explanation. In 1453 he, with his father and other 
princes and nobles, made a vow to perform some feat of arms against the 
Turks, before whose victorious sultan Constantinople had recently fallen. 
This TOW does not appear to have led to any results of the kind intended, 
and was probably in some way commuted. In 1456 he was created a 
knight of the Golden Fleece. At the instance of the pope, and perhaps in 
satisfaction of the vow just noticed, he in 1464 took the command of an 
expedition into Barbary, to fight against the Turks ; and on that occasion 
his father is said to have invested him with the OomU of La Roche in 
Ardenne and several other aeignories ; he returned early in the ensuing 
year, little having been achieved beyond the relief of Ceuta. In 1468 he 
distinguished himself at a tournament given on the marriage of his brother, 
Duke Charles, with the Lady Margaret of England. He and his illegiti- 
mate brother Baldwin commanded the vanguard of the Burgundian army 
atthe celebrated battle of Granson in 1476, where the Duke Charles, whose 
rash imprudence oo that occasion he and others in vain endeavoured to 
moderate, was totally defeated by the Swiss, with the loss of his camp, 
rich in plate, jewels, and tapestries, as well as in the munitions of war. 
Shortly after at Morat, where the Duke was again completely defeated with 
the loss of his camp, the Bastard had the command of the left wing ; and 
a few months after, at Nancy, whither the Swiss had marched to assist 
their ally King Ren^, Duke of Lorraine, and where Charles not only was 
once more totally defeated, but lost his life, the command of the centre 
was committed to the Bastard ; and both he and his brother Baldwin 
were taken prisoners. Louis XI. of France, who had been long hostile to 
Burgundy, and had assisted King Ren^ and the Swiss, requested to 
have Anthony sent to him ; which was done, in spite of the prisoner's 
remonstrances and oifcr of a liberal ransom. Contrary to all expectation 
Louis received him honourably, treated him kindly, and even induced 
him to enter his service. The King of France having, on the death of 
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Duke Charles iri^out mbl« istue, Uken poBSBMion of Burguodj m & 
lapsed fief, the Bastard seems to hare been ooDtent to remaiu in France, 
though his son Philip was active in the Bervice of his cousin Uary of Bur- 
giindj. Louia gave him the ComUt of Grondpr^, CliAteau-Tliierry, PsasaTanl, 
and ChatiUoQ-sur-Usme. This donation, according to Pere Anselme, was 
made in Julj, 1476 ; but that seems extremelj improbable. Sainte Uarthe 
aseribea it, as most likely was the fact, to August, 1478. After tha death 
of Louis he oontiuued to sens France under Charles VIII., who crested 
him R Knight of tbe*Order of St. Mickael, and granted him letters of 
legitimation in 1485-6. He died, it should seem, in 15U4, at the age of 
eigbtf-three. and was buried at Tournehem in Artois. He married Mary, 
daughter and heiress of Peter do la Vieville or Vieurille in 1459, bj whom 
he left issue a son and two daughters ; but tliere is some reason to think 
ahe was not bis first wife, though of the name or parentage of his supposed 
fonner wife, or of the time of the marriage, nothing appears to be known.' 
In ToL I. p. 1£4 of this Journal wa described a remarkably Gue Admirsltj 
seal of Uaiimilian of Burgundy. He was great graudson of this Anthony, 
as is indeed there mentioned ; but this will more clearly appear from the 
following pedigree : — 

PhuJT, DuKI OT BmODHDT. 

ADLbODT, BAsUrd of BuEvuudy ^ MuT. dAught«r of P«tcr d« U Tlcrllla 



Adolphui df BuTguDdy -p Anoe, d«u|[ht«r of JohD daBvyha. 



Of the seal of Anthony, the Great Bastard of Burgundy, we hare given 
two woodcuts of the matrix, as well as one of the impression. The matrix, 
aa has been stated, is of silver-gilt; its form and general appearance 
will be heat learned from Uie woodcuts. It is preserved in tlie public 
Library at Ziirich, having been part of the spoils of the Burgundian camp at 
Oranson, which were divided by the Swiss among the several Cantons. For 
pointing ont this interesting relic, and for obtaining permisaiou for drawings 
and an impression to he made of it, the Institute is indebted to the kindness 
of the principal librarian. Dr. Siegfried, and of the learned President of the 
Antiquaries of Ziirich, Dr. Keller. 

As will be seen on inspection of the woodcut of the impression, it is 
circular, and 2 inches in diameter. The arms are those of Duke Philip, 
hia father, differenced by a mark of illegitimacy, vii., quarterly 1. and 4. 
Bui^ndy modem ; 2. per pale old Burgundy and Brabant ; 3. per pale 
old Burgundy and Limbourg ; on an ineacutcheon Flanders ; niih. over all, 
a bftton sinister (the barre dt travert mentioned by de la Marchc) for a 
difference. The shield is ensigned with a helmet in profile, nhereon ia a 

* All«r tlila notice of Anthon J, Bastard by Hr.Pluiebd, in the Archeoliigia,ixTiJ. 
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torce, and for a crest an owl full faced ; the Bupporten are two griffin* ; 
and ^e legend, which is on a scroll shoiring one end on each nde of th^ 
crest, IB, ^' ant!|)aitit badtart tit boursoingnt conb Vt Uro^t. the words 
being on e»ery occasion separated by a fleur-de-lis (probablj dorired from 
the crest of his father) instead of the nsual point or points, and a fleur-de- 
lis also appearing on one end of the scroU. Vredius, in his Genealogia 
Comitum Flandrensium, fo. 126, has enmTedanotherieal of this Anthony, 
diflering materially from the present. There the arma of his father are 
placed (without any mark of difference) on a wide bend, the crest is a lion a 
head in profile between two winga issaing out of a coronet, the sapporter* 
are a lion and a griffin, and the legend is, d'Stit^ohtf biltftart Uc bnrjpiliie 
itfltutVtbtun&Dt c^oquttf; tbera wa* probably a line, indicating aeon- 
traction, orer the second n in 6nT{[uVie, and ano^er orer the U in fdgnr. 
" Beuri" is so unusual a form of Beveres, that we cannot help thinking the 
engrarer must hare misread as an i an ordinary contraction for u ; and 
"choquei" might be supposed to hare been somemlsreadingof iJojuw, but 
it may be Choques in Artois, near Bethone. The rariations in tlie crest and 
■opportera are remarkable. We hare not been able to ascertain whence the 
owl was derived. It was afterwards home by the son, grandson, groat-grand- 
son, and other descendants of tlus Anthony. Hia father's crest was a double 
fleur-de-lis. Hia (Anthony's) mother's name was Ida or Joanna de Prellea, 
but we cannot connect the owl with her family. The owl may be of the 
kind called otteau due, though why ao named is unknown to as.* The 
occasion of this change in his armorial bearings does not appear. He had 
an elder illegitimate brother named Cornelius, who was called the Bastard 
of Burgundy, and was a great favorite of the Duke, his father. He was 
killed at the battle of Riipelmonde in 1452 ; and afterwards, De la llarehe 
informs ns, this Anthony was no longer called " Meswre Aothotoe," but 
Bastard of Burgundy, as Comelios had been. It is not improbable that he 
then discontinued the arms on the seal engraved by Vredius, and took those 
which are on the seal under notice ; which, for aught that appears, may 
have been borne by Cornelius. Vrediua does not state to what document 
the seal engraved by him was attached, nor the dale of it ; bat be mentions 
a document with the seal of Anthony, and only one ; and therefore 
it is not improbable that the engraving was taken from that, and the 
document is dated in October, 1446 ; which was in the lifetime of Cornelius. 
A younger iilegitimste broUier, ris., Baldwin, also bore the arms of the 
Duke, his father, on a very wide beniL They appear on his seal given by 
Vredius, which was probably the same that was attached to a document 

Erinted by him that is dated in 1483. This looks as if the anna preriously 
ome by Anthony had passed to him. We may here add, as further 
illastrative of the heraldry of illegitimacy, that another brother, John, an 
eoclesiastic, bore the fadier's anas on a very wide feu ; so wide as to 
leave only small portions of the field visible in chief and in base. An 
illegitimate great grandson of Anthony bore the arms of Duke Philip 
on a wide chevron. In this country we find, among the various modes in 
which butardi have borne tb^r father's arms, some traces of a practice not 

' Aooordlng to Cbifflet, ■■ quoted bj ereit in hit Iniigaia GentilitU Bqaitnm 

Hr, Plsnolid.ttie Oiseau due WMtha mart Ordinu TsUeria Aura, but not the 

of the uidBnt Dukea of Burgundy. What itatamcnt re&rrad to. Hoc on we dii- 

work of ChiffleVa contiiiu ttui (tatement covar that thoM Dukea bore an owt foe a 

ii not mentioned. Wo find tho arms and crest. 
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very duumilnr to lh« eiampleB above meiitioD«d. The tiiree illegitimate 
uniof Johnof Qhant, DukeofLknoMMr, bj Catherine Swioford, tie. John, 
Henry, And ThoniM Beaufort, before their iegi^mation bore per pale arg. 
and at. on a bend Lancaster, i.e., England with a label of France ; the 
coats of Henry and Thomas, the aeeond and third ions, having been 
differeooed Tespectivdy by a crescent and a mullet. After the act of 
legitimation iu 20 lUch. II., they bore Prance and England quarterly 
within a bordnre compony org. and <u., the second and third sons baring 
added appropriate differences. Sir Roger of Clarendon, a natural son of 
the Black Prince, bore or on a bend la. 3 ostrich feathers the pen of 
each in a htoU arg, Charles Somerset, created Earl of Worcester in 
1514, natural son of Henry Beanfort, third Duke of Somerset, who was 
executed in 1463, bore his faUier'e coat with a b&ton sinister org. ; hia 
eldest son, Henry, Earl of Worcester, ^scarded the bAton, and bore the 
Beaufort arms on « wide fesa. Other examples might easily be adduced to 
show, if that were onr object, how far from uniform wu the usage as 
regards the manner in which illegitimate uni bore tbeir fathers' arms in 
mediaral times. 

In the TrSaor de Nnmismatiqne, Scaaaz des Grands Feudataires, pt. xri, 
there ia an ettgraving, on a slightly reduced scale, of an impression of the 
abore described seal of the Great Baatard of Burgundy. 

2. Sbal of Petek DB Lsubdkhb, a personal Seal mth heraldry, and the 
eonnterMal with a devioe. This seal, for which we are indebted to llr. 
Brdyn P. Shirley, M.P., has been preserved among the muniments of 
Lord WiUonghby de Broke, at Compton Vemey, in Warwickshire. The 
impression, on green wax, is appended to the following document, without 
date, which may be assigned to the diirteenth century. It relates, as 
Mr. Sbiriey stated, to Ropsley in Lincolnshire, part of the old Willonghby 
possessions, and is a grant by Peter de Lekebume to Peter de Ooudinetone, 
of all his wood, called " Land de Bopelley," with the ditches by which it 
was enclosed, also of all the land and the " Lsundis," or untilled open 
i^wces in a woodland locality.* We give this document in extento. 

" Sciant presentes et fnturi quod ego, Petrus de Lekebnrne, dedi et 
concessi, et hac mea presente carta confirmavi et quietum clamavi Petro 
de Goudinctone et beredibus snls, sive tins assignatis, totum boscum meum, 
eum fossatis quibas includitur, qui rooatnr Lund de Ropelley, cum tota 
terra et omnibus Lanndis infra fossata dicti Landi inclusis, sine aliquo 
retenemento, pro quatuor viginti et decem libris esterlingorum quas 
prediotus Petrus de Goudinctone michi dedit pre manibus ; tenendum et 
habendum sihi et beredibus snis, sire suis assignatis, libere, quiete, et 
hereditarie, sine aliqna calumpnia mei vel heredum meorum. Btego, 
Petrus de Lekebume et heredes mei predicto Petro de Gondinctone et 
heredibns snis, vel suis assignatis, dictum boscum qui dicitur Lund', cum 
tota terra et omnibna Lanndis infra fossatum dicti Lundi inclusis, simnl 
cum dietis fossatis, contra omnes varantisabimns, et de omnibus secularibns 
demandis adquietabimus et defendemus. Hiis teatibus, domino Johanne 
Gubood de Romnchale,* Domino Johanne filio Hugonis de eadem villa, 
Bieardo de Sonucham de eadem, Nicholas de B&linburc, Wyhoto Gnbond, 

Lawnde of a wode, SoJIum, Uwnda is used b; Cbsacer, ind sko bj Shsk- 

kapsre, Salator." Prompt. Rtrv. " Latdt, snara : " TbronKh tli« laend snoQ Uis 

a land or lannd.a wild untilled shrubbia, dear will oome," Henry 7. part iii. 
or bnshie plaine," Cotgtave. The word ' Blr John Oobsud occnre In the Roll 
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Galfrido et Roberto fratribus Buie, Willelmo le Bretun, Willclmo de Line' 
clerico, et multis bUU." 

(Bodorsed Id a Inter hand, ■- Ljnd dc Ropley.") 



Tbe seal of Peter de Lekebume, as will be aeea bj the woodcut, is of 
circular form and rety rude execution ; the work is in extremelj low relief; 
tbe impression hss the appearance of having been produced b; a matrix of 
lead, such as was verj commonlj used in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries by pergons in the middle and lower ranks of society. It bears a 
device, doubtless intended to represent an heraldic escotcheon, very 
unskilfully designed and of irregular shape ; the charge being, ai may be 
conjectured, a fess with a chevron in chief. Tbe legend reads as follows : 
-I- 8ISILL' p[Bmi]DE - LEXEBVRVE.; tbe last letter of the name is imperfect, 
but it was probably so E. The countereeal, of pointed-oval form, is of 
rather better execution ; the device is the Holy Lamb with the legend, 
ECCB augh' d[bi]. 

We have been unable to identify satisfactorily either the grantor, or the 
precise locality to which this document relates ; Ropsley, a parish in 
Lincolnshire, in a woodland district, is situate about five mites east of 
Grantham. A few miles to the south, near Burton Coggles, there is found 
a wood called Lawn Wood, which, however, seems too remote to be 
the Lund named in the grant of Feter de Lekebume. The fact, that the 
three principal witnesses are deBcribed as of Ripingale, a parish distant 
about seven miles from Ropsley, to Uie north of Bourne, may serve to 
corroborate the conclusion, that the wood known as " Lund de Ropelley," 
was in that sylvan district of Lincolnshire. We arc, moreover, informed by 

of AriDB, 1. Edw. II,, in tbe coimtj of Lincoln. The name liksviaa oecors iu 
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Lord MoDBon, whose eKteasire knowtedge of &mily hiBtorj and deicent of 
property in hia eountj has on a former oocasioo been kiadlj made aTailable 
for the gratification of the Institute, that in a MS. oote-book of Bishop 
Sannderson's he had noticed, under Ropsley, references to certain deeds 
shoning that Peter de Lekeburne held lanu in that parish in 19 and 24 
Edir. I. ; and that in 5 Gdw. III., a Peter de Lekeburne again occurs, 
having rights of warren in Ropsley. The family may probably have 
derired their name from the psrish now called Legbourn, near Louth, in 
the north-eastern parts of Lincolnshire, with which, as Lord Monson has 
pointed out, Peter de Lekeburne is found to hare been connected, as appears 
in an Inqnis. post Uortem, 25 Edw. I. He held of Edmund, Earl of 
liancaster, three fees, with the man(a' and adrowson of Raithby, in the 
neighbourhood of Louth, and lojids in Halington, Tathwell, Usitby, ius., 
as also in Somerootes, Sutton, and Saltfleetby, a few miles distant, near the 
coast.' A Peter de Lekeburne was one of the bail for William de Luda, 
Bishop of Btj, in 21 Edw. I.' In the Hundred Rolls Peter de Lekeburne 
appears ss mesne lord, under Sir Eobert de Ros, of lands in Repinghsll 
(Repingale before mentioned, near Bourne], and Repingdon, in the 
Wapentake of Arelund in Kesteren. Lord Monson states that he possesses 
no pedigree of the family amongst his collections, and that he had sought 
in vain for any notice of the Lekebnmes or their arms in Qemse HoUis' 
Collections. 

In addition to these brief notices, we may obserre that it appears that 
Joan, who was the wife of a Peter de Lekebum, gave half a mark for a 
writ into Lincolnshire in 31 Hen. III. ; also in 35 Hen. III., Peter, son 
of Walter de Lekeburne and Alice his wife, had a writ of trespass into 
Lincolnshire,' 

The Lekeburne family bore a chevron with some difference, such as 
crosses or cross-crosslets, We find in the Roll t. Edw. II., nnder Linc<dn- 
shire, "Sire Henri de Lekebourne, da argent, eruaule de sable, a un 
choTeron de sable," and in the Roll t. Edw. III., " Honaire de Lekebome, 
argent, nne cheTeron entre cnuula sable." Peter, grantor of the " Lund 
de Ropelley," may hare been a cadet, and have differenced his coat by 
enhancing the chevron, with the addition of a fess, as seen upon the rudely 
dewgned escutcheon on the seal figured above. 

Mr. Shirley, to whose kindness the Institute is indebted for the accom- 
panying woodcuts, brought this seal under our notice as an uncommon 
example of the use of a counteneal and device of sacred character in seals 
of thiscIasB and period. The pointed-oval form, moreover, accompanied by 
the sacred device of the Lamb, had been regarded as more properly suitable 
to the seal of an ecclesiastic. We have stated on former occasions, that 
the supposed rule, which would limit the use of that form in personal seals 
to those of ladies or of ecclesiastics, rests on no sufficient authority : in the 
present instance, however, it may not be undeserving of consideration 
whether Peter de Lekeburne may not have borrowed as a teerefum the seal 
of William de Lincoln, cleriau, by whose hand in all probability the grant 
which we have hero printed had been written; it may moreover have been 
added to aid the authentication of that of William de Lekeburne. 

WESTON S. WALFORD AND ALBERT WAT. 
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INVEKTORY OF TEE EFFECTS OF ROGER , DB MORTIMER AT 

'WIOUORE CASTLE AHD ABBEY, HEKBF0ED8HI&E. 

DATED IS EDWARD II., a.D. 1322. 

OOHKIIHIOATBD BT THB RKT. LUCBBBT B. lOBKIRa, M.A. 

Axosa the Miscdlaneoiu Records of tfae Queen's Remembrancer, 
recently reinoted from the Braach Public Records Office, Cariton Bide, 
to the principal depoaitorj ia Chancery Lane, there is preserred » col- 
leclioQ of accounts and inyeatories of considerable interest, not teas aa 
illustra^Te of ancient manners, than as relating to a remarkable period in 
Bnglish History. They hare been known as the accounts of " ContraiiaBU' 
Lands," baring been rendered to the Crown after the seiaure of the casUas, 
lands, and effects of the barons, who had risen in insorreetton with 
Thomas Earl of Lancaster, Humphry de Bohnn, Earl of Hereford, Roger 
de Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore, Roger de MorUmer, of Chirk, his nncla, 
Roger de Clifford, and other powerful malcontents, excited to rebeUioo 
through the overbearing rapacity of the Despensers and the feeble tynmny 
of Edward II. The bold iosurgents reached London in August, 1321, and 
obtained from parliament a sentence of attainder and exile against the 
obnoxious faronrites, in which the sorerugn was not only compelled to 
acquiesce, but actually to giro the rebels the indemnity which they 
demanded for their illegal riolence. It were needless here to relate the 
course of well-known events which followed the indignity thus offered to the 
royal authority; — the return of the Despensen ; the declining popularity 
of the Earl of Lancaster, leader of the insurgent barons i his traitoroos 
uegociatioo with the Scots ; bis capture and disgraceful fate at Pootefract, 
in March, 1322, after the defeat at Borough bridge, by which the powerfot 
faction was broken up. The confederates were, with few exceptions, taken 
prisoners ; most of the bannerets and the principal knights were executed ; 
a few, among whom were the two Mortimers, received judgment of death, 
commuted for perpetual imprisonment. The castles and estalAS of the 
insurgents were forfeited ; the two Mortimers were onnmitted to the 
Tower, where the elder, as it is stated, died riiortly after ; his nephew, the 
lord of Wigmore, had the good fortune to effect his escape to France, 
August 2, 1323, and entered into the service of Charles de Valois. 

It is with pleasure that we acknowledge our obligation to the Rev. L. B. 
Larking, who has brought the following document under our notice, and 
kindly supplied a transcript. 

The Roll, of which the more interesting portions are subjoined, contuna 
the account of Alan de Cherletone, to whose custody the castle and 
lordship of Wigmore had been committed, and it sets forth the goods and 
chattels of Roger de Mortimer found therein. It extends from Jan. 23, 
15 Bdw. If. (1322) to the day after the feast of St. Michael, Sept. 29, 
following. The Roll is maikcU IICU. 3652, and it is dius entitled :— 
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" Compotas AUdi de Cherletone, Custodia Cutri et domiiitt de Wyggemor, 
que fueniDt Rogeri de Mortuo Hari de Wjggemor ; ftc eciftni de bonU 
et catallia ipsius Rogeri in eitdem inventis, « xiiij'. die Januarii, Anno 
Regni Reg^s Edward! fitii Regis Edwardi xt<, ueque in craatinum Sancli 
Hich&elis proitroe seqaene," 

Tlie office title of the Beparate Roll containing the inventorj of effects 
is, "Ed. II. Bona inrenta in Caatro de Wjgeniore," It is here 
printed in exUiuo, with the exception of Ruch conlraeied words as appeared 
to iwesent anj nncertaintj in regard to the precise power of the 
contractions used. It has not been tliovght necessary to give the 
items oocnrring in the original under the " Liberacio," being in the 
same order and slmost literally identical with the list preceding it. Any 
variation, boweTer, which conld be regarded as materisl, will be found in 
the notes. 

The Inventory is divided nnder several heads, commencing with the 
" Bona et Catalla " found in Wigmere Castle, which coniieted chiefly of 
appliances of war, armour, and arms, witli some objects of personal use 
and articles of household furniture. A few explanatory observations may 
prove, as I hope, acceptable to the reader. 

" Sprmgaut,"^ called in Hedisv&l Latin Etpringala, Sprmgarda, &o., 
were military engines of the nature of the baliita, used, as we learn from 
Guill. Gaiart, to throw quarrels feathered with brass (" li garret empano 
d'arwn "), and serving also to project great stones or gogions, as stated in 
an account of the provisions for the defences of Norwich in 1342. 
(Blomefleld, Hist. Norf. vol. ii., p. 63.) In Trerisa's version of Vegetina 
mention is made of "grete bowes of brake and spryngoldes wound and 
bent with vise with hugy shaftes made theraftre with brode and large 
faedes of stele and irena, ' nsed against war-elephants. The varions kinds 
of haluta or orossbows have never been accurately defined ; we here meet 
with balitta of horn and of wood, both of these kinds being ad viz, namely, 
fitted with an apparatus for winding up the bow, of which mention occurs in 
the Romance of Richard C<Bur de Lion, where we read that the king 
" bent an arweblast off vys," and transfixed seven Saracens. The wind- 
lass or moulmet used in this operation is figured iu its most perfect form 
in Skelton's Ooodnch Court Armory, vol. ii., pi. 94 ; thence douhttess 
certain crossbows were described as li tour, or, as among the warlike ilorea 
of Marlborough, in 1215, "balisUe ad tumum," there found with "balistie 
ad unum pedem, — balistR comeoe ad unum pedem, — ad duos pedes," &c. 
Bot. Pat. 16 John. Crossbows of these various kinds are enumerated 
among the stores of Dovor Castle in the Inventory, dated 1344, printed 
in this Journal, vol. xi., p. 383. The operation of winding up the bow 
was effected by aid of a stirrup-iron at the extremity of the stock. The 
designation ad duot peda has sometimea been considered as relating 
possibly to the length of the shaft, hut this is improbable. It may appear 
scarcely proc^oable to hare used such a stirrup with both feet, and the 
numerous representations of bending the crossbow by aid of the itapha or 
stirrup supply no example of its use in that manner, which would 
obviously have given much greater purchase when the bow was of unusual 

' Ro; US. 18, A. xiL Sae a repre- oceor among ths stores of Dovor Castle, 

aantatioD dF a spriugald in Ds Tigne'a 1344 and 1S61, Arobssol. Journal, vol. 

Vade-Uecum du Peintre, vol. ii. p. 41, pi xi. pp. 383, 385. 
A. Spriugalda aad qusmla for aprtngalda 
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power. The ezpresaion of Le Bretoo, ia the Philippidos, " fialiaU duplici 
tensa peda missa sAgitta," seemB, howcTer, to farour Uie aupposition 
that the " balista ad duos pedes'' may hare been used in that manner. 
We must admit our mabilit; to explain the nature of the cottce {t riba or 
side-pieces) of wood or horn, described as «tne talar, but it is probable 
that the appliance last mentioned maj have been tbnt alluded to in the 
appellation arbaleite A tailler, in the Computut of Bartholomew de Drach, 
in 1338, cited' by Ducange.' The term occurs again in a later part of 
the IiiTentorj under coDsideration, "iij. talar* pro balislls et i. tIz." 
About 1460, John Faston writes thus to hiB brother Sir John, " I have 
delyuerjd your . • . . crosbowye with telers and wyndas, and your 
Normandy byll to Eerby to bryng with bym to London," Faston Letters, 
Tol. IT. p. 420. 

Some terms of rare occurrence will be noticed among the armonr and 
arms. With the pairs of plates, namely the breast and back plates, are 
enumerated a cuvit, the leathern prototype of the cuirass, and two paira 
lameriorum, probably a kind of body-armour. Renouard, in the Lexiqae 
Roman, gives " Lamiera, lamiere, sorte d'armure en lames de m^I," 
citing a passage in the Life of S. Honorat, where it is mentioned with 
the gamboison. The term, and also probably the peculiar kind of armour 
which it designated, are Italian. See the quotations cited in the Vocab. 
della Crosca, where Lamiera is explained to be " Usbergo di lama di 
ferro." Ducange also cites certain statutes regarding dues on importation 
of " lameriarum et pectoral ium. " We hare not hitherto found mention 
of a pair dt timett', nor of pairs de beMtout, unless the latter may he 
identical with the pieces of armonr, apparently part of the helmet, whieli 
occur in the Life of Richard Beauchamp by John Rous, who relates that 
the Barl tilting with Sir Hugh Lawney, " Smote up his Tisar thries and 
brake hia besagues and other harneys."* 

An item which presents considerable difficulty here oceura, namely, 
" X. tabor' pro^par ." In the Wardrobe Book, 28 Edw. I., published by 
the Somety of Antiquatiea, p. 89, a payment occurs " pro decern tabnres 
pro Ripai' emptis." They were purchased by the skerifis of London by 
theking'a order, and sent to him at Nottingham. Again, at p. 301, a 
payment is found to a messenger carrying the king's letters to the sheriff, 
"pro Taburis et Riparia per eosdeni Ticecomites emend','' be., and for 
hiring a hackney to bring the said tabors to the king. The term is again 
found in a passage in the Chronicles of Ralph de Diceto, under the year 
1191, during the reign of Richard Cmur de Lion.* A young man of the 

* Set in Skelton'i Illuatrationi of tti« retained to deaignsta the lersr by which 

Goodrich Court Armory, Tol. ii. pi, 94, a rudder ia maniiged, and to which ths 

98, reprssentatiopi of varioui kindB of "talar' pro baliitis" aboTS mentiaaed 

cross-lrawB, tba Utah or groi arhallU, tha (possibly the crotr'a-foot lever), may ha*e 

prodd or arbaltieijaUl, Ac. Thera ip- had a cartain resemblancs in form. Com- 

Cr to have been two kind* of apparatus pire Carrd'i rapreientatioa of thep>nl-(b- 

bending the more powerful bowi ; the frtcAr, in hlg Paooplie, p. 234, pi. Tiii. 

more oomplicated moulinet, or pranequai, ' Cott HS., Jutiua E. i*. The draw- 

and a simpler contrivsnce called a pitd- inga in this MS. Lave beeo engnved for 

lU-Aevrt, or de biche, eometiinea called a Striitt's Manners and Customs : see vol. 

wVfoot lever, figured ibid. pi. 9G. ii. pL 36, Heyrick's Crit. Enquiry, voL 



Florio in bis Italian Dictiooary ra 

" Baiafra, any kind of croise-bow or til- ' Had. de Diceto. Script Decern, eoL 



ii.p.l 



lur. — Balitla, a stock-bow. a cresse-baw, 6S6. Compare Hkttheir Paris, under the 
atillu." Tha term tillar appears to be ysar 1191, 
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bishop of London '« hoiuehold hod trAioed • hawk to take teals {cercella): 
" Itaque juxta BOQitum illiua iastrumeDti, quod a Kipatoribiu Tocatur 
tabur, subilo oercella quiedam alarum remigio perniciter eTolaTit." The 
hawk, thus baffled, pouuced on a pike which waa swimming, and carried it 
to a considerable distance. The bishop sent the hawk and the fish as a 
curioutj to John, Earl of Uortaine, the king's brother. The glossarists 
seem to have been greatlj perpleted bj this passage : Somner, in his 
Glosaarj to Diceto, explained ripatoret as signifjing reapers, and others 
have followed his interpretataoo. It is evident however from the " Titulus 
de vadiis, &c., falconarum, venatornm," &c., in the Household Book, 
28 Edw. I,, before cited, that ripator signified a person engaged in some 
of the functions of falooni;, possibly in the pursuit of waterfowl on the 
banks of rivera. Sir John de Bikenore, the Aiturcariut Begit, received 
his wages at the rate of 2a, per diem for 43 days, " per quos fuit extra 
curiam cum asturois Regis ad ripand' per vices ; " and various persons 
in the Bervioe of Sir Johu received payments for keeping hawks in mew 
and for time passed " extra curiam tn rtpondo per vices."* The word is 
not found in Dncange : in Henschel'a edition we find Sipanare, explained 
ai signifying hawking, aucttpari. 

The heterogeneous chu'acter of the items here enumerated as found in 
Uortimer's castle, may serve to supply a singular picture of the interior 
conditions of the stronghold of the Lord Marcher. With the stem 
appliances of war we find mingled those for field sports, fetters for prisoners, 
nets for snaring wild beasts, potetbly including wolves ; the " sperth' de 
Hibemia," the Irish axe or sparth, which Brompbm and other chroniclers 
tell us was brought to Ireland by the Norwegians ; ' body armour and 
objects destined only for the tournament ; household vessels and provisions ; 
and amidst these an incidental trace of some approach towards sooi^ 
refinements, the large cbeas-board painted and gilt, the familia of chess- 
men being also found in a later part of the Inventory ; the " tablar' de 
muge," a hoard for the game of tables or draughts, formed of some eiottc 
wood, doubtless of aromatic quality, and considered to he that of the 
nutmeg tree. Suolt Eastern rarities were held in high estimation. In the 
Inventory of effects of Humphry de Bohun, 1322, given by Mr. Hudson 
Tamer m this Journal, vol. ii. p. 348, occur the items, "j. poume muge 
mys en un crampoun dargent ove menues piers et perles ; j. petite coupe 
de range eve le pee et le oovercle d'argent susorr^." 

From the castle the Inventory leads us to the outer court, wherein were 
stored in stacks various kinds of grain and hay, ^c, and there also were 
found heifers, oxen, swine, and five peacocks, their value was uot known. 

We next proceed to the effects found in Wigmore Abbey, situated about 
a mile from the castle. That noble monastery had been amply endowed 
by Hugh Mortimer, in 117^, and on the present oocasion the patron appears 
to hare confided to the monks his costly hangings and coTerlets, carpets 
and dorscrs, and iJso bis wardrobe, with a precious heir-loom, the brazen 
liorn, " quod nna cum quodam fauchone est, ut dicitur, Carta terre de 
Wygemore." This tenure-horn was delivered up to the King ; tre are not 

' Liber Oarderob., pp. 804— 308. B^nioe. Q[ntldus In Lis Topogr. 

* " Sparth«, wepne, Bipennu" Prompt. Htbero,, iii. c. 21, describes tfa« usags of 

Piirr. Compare Chaucer, Ram. of Ross, tlie Irigb to eurj an us on all occasious 

v. 591 ; DuciDge, *■ Spsrth, and Secures " qiiiu pro bacuio." 
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aware that it lias been mentioned elsewhere. At tlie Abbej had been 
also deposited a quantitj of Taluable armour, probably part of the prorisioii 
for the Lord of Wigmore's own person ; also a large ooltection of Taluable 
furniture, hangings, garments, linen, and precious objects of personal use, 
belonging, as it w&b said, to the wife of Roger Uortiraer. Those who teke 
an interest in militarr costume will notice some items of rare occurreDce, 
the helm with a gmchet, or wicket-like aperture on one side, which might 
be opened to give the wearer fresh air; the "Camisia de Chartres," 
possibljp a shirt of mail made at Chartres. and of which we have not found 
mention in anj other document, with the exception of the ekemite de 
CharUret, among the armour in which two knights engaged in a judicial 
combat in Britannj were to be equipped.' The horse-armour of leather, 
doubtless ouirbouilli, flaunchers and picers, or defences for the flanks and 
chest, deserre notice. Leathern armour was probably in freqaent use for 
such purposes ; thus in tha will of the Earl Warren, 1347, we find ft 
bequest to Robert de Holaud, of " lea quissers ore le picer de quir qui 
BOUDt pour mon destrer ; "* and the Ohronicle of Louis XI. appended to 
De Comines' Uemoirs mentions a raluable horse, " tout barde de cnjr 
bcully," slun W a shot from a culverine in the attack of Paris by tiiB 
Burgundians in 1465.* A singular item hare occurs in the pair " de bote* 
plumetes de farro." I can only offer the supposition that they may hare 
been corered with iron scbIbb OTerlapping like feathers, and hare been in 
some degree analogous in tiieirconstruotion to the defences " dtpan^lon," 
which, as obserred in a former rotume of this Journal, bore reaembl&nea 
possibly to the bearing in heraldry termed by the French pmptloHiti,' 

The enumeration of the wardrobe of Lady Mortimer contains many 
items interesting in illustration of personal appliances and costnme. Here 
also we find mention of the few books which occur in this Inrentory, con- 
sisting of a Psalter and four books of Romances ; unfortunately the titles 
nre not giren. Among the poeseasions of Mortimer's confederate, tiie 
Earl of Hereford, there was only one secular rolume, but one in great 
repute in his age, the " iirre qe est apelee Sydrak," which the fabulous 
King Boctus caused to be written on all the science* by the equally 
fabulous Sydrak.* 

The farm stock, sheep and oien, carts and waggons, grain and forage, 
found at Mortimer's manor of Leintball Starke, about a mile to the east of 
Wigmore Castle, are next enumerated, the concluding item being three 
pair "cignorum aerarioruro," in a stew (otttono) at Wigmore. and in other 
stews within the demesne. To heiry or heire, in the old regulations 
regarding swans, seems to signify either to make a nest and lay eggs, or 
to brood, to have young,' and aiery or eyery denotes a nest, generally 
however of birds of prey. See Nares' Glossary. I am unable to determine 
whether in the passage before us aerariorum may signify brooding swans, 
or young birds on ihe nest. 

The Inrentory concludes with a short list of effects, found after the 

' Probst. Bistor. Britui. torn. 1, coL * Do Comines, torn. iL p. 43, edit. 

1-222, Tb« Chronicle of Colmar, under 1747. 

tbe jear 1268, describe* the " Camiaiam ' Archseot. Joum., vol. zL p. SSS. 

ferresm, id est, veatam ex ciraulie CeiraiB ' Archgeol, Joum., vol IL p. S49. 

conteitiua,'' probably the hauberk, ' Ancient RegulstiousnwirdiiigswaQS, 

UiicMoge c. Armati. Tnasactioni of tho Liocoln Heating of 

' TeBtom. Ebor., 3urt«es Society, p. 43. the luitituta, pp. SOS, 310. 
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Indenton wu made ; the 011I7 item of importuice wm • coffer conUiom^ 
ch&rteri aod writiDgB, which were delirered to the King at Hereford. 

ALBERT WAT. 



psk istdu botdldu debbt beddi cokfotds beqi. 
Rex. 

Bona bt Catalu ihvbnta iir Cabtro de Wtobuokb, dt patet pbb 
Ihdbhtdram. Idem respondet de iij. Spriagftu» cum apparatu ; iij, 
SpringauB sine apparatu j xiiij. Balistia de comu ad fix, cum tribua coitis 
de corau aine talai^; vij. baliatia de ligno ad tii, cum 0. et zzx. quarellia, 
quorum In. pennata de penniB eneii, et Ix, de pennis Itgoeia ; iij. 
ingeniis pro baliBtiB tendendiB ; xviij. baliBtia de ligno ad uuum pedem, et 
una coata de ligao aiue talar', cum clz. quarellii ; ij. paribuB de plates ; j. 
quirre ; ij. paribus lameriorum ; iij. galee («tc) pro jusds ; iij. paribus 
braeera {tic) ; j. pari de lanett'; j. grate ;' iij. Tanmplates ; iij. pariboa 
de beaeaeus ; viij. acutis ; iiij. targetia ; j. galea pro guerra ; ij. capell' 
oum fiaur'; vj. galeia pro tomiameDUs ; r. capell' de fetro ; j. capell' de 
nerria;* ij. paribus da gaumbers ; zij. lanceii ; tij. hastialsncearum ; tj. 
parilon' et tent'; Iij. ferris pro freuis ad tomiamentum ; ij. arcubus 
Saraoenis, cum iij. sagit^s Saraceois ; x. tabor' pro ripar'; j. magno 
BCsecario de anro depioto ; j. tablar' de muge ; j. maeea de ferro ; j. 
panerio pleno de direrais inBtnimentis pro confeccione balistarum ; xiij. 
capitibna ferreis pro lauoeis ; j. corouali pro jaatis ; ii. eapitibus maguia 
pro aaglttia ; ij. reciia pro feria capieudia ;' j. aperth' de Eiberoia; iiij. 
compedibus cum boltia, et zj. sine boltia; j. grjm ;' ij. nuctls' ferr' pro 
incendio domomm ; i. eistis ; ij. coffris trussator'; vj. tabulia pro mensis ; 
iiij. formia ; tj. doleia raeuia ; iij. barellia ferratis ; ij. caudrou' debilibua 
oonfractis ; j. magna cuna; x. parris cnma ; j. alreo ; et j. ciata ad bulle- 
taodum. Item, de rietualibus.* — De iij. doleia et una pipa rini plenia ; vj. 
quarteriis frnmeoti, precium quarterii z. a.; viij. quarteriia bras' aren', 
preeium qoarterii ij. s. iij. d.; j. quarterio fabamm, precii xl. d.; !iij. 
bacon ihua, precinm baconis ij. s.; xiiij. bacon' pernis,' precium cujualibet 
xij. d.; CO. atoo fich, precium centen fj. a.; iiij. quarteriis grossi salia, 
precium quarterii xx. d.; ij. bussellia minuti aalis, precium busseiti iij. d. 

Then followa the Ltberado of the before mentioned items ; part of the 
armour to the Sing " per literam suam ; " springalds, quarrels, iie., and 
vrine to the £arl of Arundel ; wine to the Earl of Richinoad ; wiue and 
Bait " domine de Uortuo llari." Part of the wine and profiaions was sold. 

BoKA tHTEHTA IH CdrIa fokikseca Castri prbdicti. Idem respondet 
de fmmento estimate in taaso per sacramentum proborum et legalium 

* Id the ttorea of DoTor Cutis, 35 tsched to long poles tc pull down out 
Bit". III., " j. grata purjoutes." buildings, tc, wbich had Mksn Sra. 

* Sea the notBa on Cspella) de nerris ' The whole of tbeis entries of pro- 
iij this Jounul, toI. zi., p. 888. visions are croued out. In the margin 

< Veomcious, ertued. il writtsD, '' Viuum et blwl' cotnp' extra. ' 
' QueT7l Oiynne, a snare, laqiuiu, ' /'ems ia aoaietimesaiplained to be a 

Treviaain hisTeraioQQf Vegeoius,«rilea, sammon of bacon. Tha Prompt, Porr. 

tlist eome make " U It were a greone of gires " Fljklia of bRcon, Pema, peiaia," 

ropai " to CHteh the battering ram. According to the tirtiis Voctbiilorum. 

■ Sic. lu tha Libtraeio tha correspond- " Perna est bacouus *al btfik poi'oi ; eat 

in; word is written %neti. Poiaib]; tha mediatu oorporii porci, rel quarts para 

word should be read fueei, books at- bovis, s Bjke of bacon.'' 
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hominum cle Wygemore, videlicet, vj. <iuarteriis, precium quarterii tJ. a.; 
iiij. quartoriis aTen' in garbie, precium quarterii ij. i.; ij. quarteriis pii&rum 
in garbis, precium quarterii xl. d. Item, de feno estimato ad ixx. a.; t. 
afiria, precium cujuslibetditnid' marc'; xlvj. bores (ne), precium boTia iz. s.; 
X. vaccis, precium cujualibet TJ. a.; j. apro, preciiiijs. ; iiij. auibus, precium 
cujuslibet ij. s.; vj. porcellia, precium cujualibet tj. d.; t. pavouibua, 
quorum precium ignoratur ; iiij. plauatria ferratis, precium cujuslibet dimid' 
marc'; ij. carectis ferratis dobilibus, precium cujuslibet ij. a. 

Thea follows the Liberaoio of ail the last-mentioned items. Tto pigi, 
price 2s., were delirered " Ricardo da Burgo pro susteutacione dODtine de 
Mortuo Man." Two peacocks were aold ; and there were acconuted for 
three little pigs and two peacocka " in mor*." * 

BosA IKVEHTA IH Abbathia Db Wyoemore. — Garderob'.} Idem re- 
apondet de udo coopertorio pro lecto Tiridi intezto de Huwanea/ cum iiij. 
tnpetia ejusdem secte ; j. coopertorio pro lecto de chaump binetto direrMS 
annis intextia, cum iij. tapstia ejuadem secte ; j. coopertorio pro lecto de 
opera nodato, cum iiij. tapetis ejusdem secte ; j. magno doraor* pro aula 
inteito de paping' et griffon'; ij. dorsor' croceia veteribus et cnrtia, roMS 
rub' intextia ; j. banquer' ejusdem operia ; j. doraor' de bono et subtili opere, 
cum iiij. tapetia ejusdem aecte ; j. longo banquer* palee de croceo et rub' i 
ij. courtepis de Telretto viridi ; j. tunica ; ij. supertuntcia, et j, collobio de 
Scarlett' ahnque furnir' et capucio ; j. tunica, ij. supertuaicia, j. collobio 
et j. capucio de panno bruno miito, absque furrur ; j. tunica de jnde 
velvetto ; j. supertunica et j. collobio de rub' scarlctto pro estate, absque 
capucio ; j. tunica, ij. supertunicis, j. collobio et uno capucio de panno 
bruno de morree ; j. supertunica de viridi cum quarterio glauco, et j. 
capncio linato de aindon' rub'; ij. uluia et dim' de panno bono atragulato ; 
iij. ulnis de panno stragiilato minoris precii ; ij. ulnia et dim' de panno 
crocei coloris stragulato minoria valoris ; iij. ulnis de panno crocei coloria 
non stragulato ; t). ulnis de panno Tiridi non stragulato ; xj. uloia de panno 
stragulato persi coloria ; j. looga pilowe cooperta sindon'; j. capell' nigro 
furrato de nigro bugeto ; x. minutis pelltbua de damis et capriolis ; zj. 
sagittis cum magnis capitifaua ferr'; uno cornu eneo quod una cum quodam 
fauchone est, ut dicitur, Carta terre de Wygemcre ; iij. comua de bugle. 

lude cumputat x. minutas pclies de damis et capriolis, et unum comu 
cneum, liberata (tie) domino Regi per literam auam predictam. Et totam 
residuum remanet, et poatea miasum erat per litoram domini Regis Con- 
Btabulario de Glovernia, videlicet Gilberto Talebot, 

Item, Abmatdrb istentb in predict* AflBATfA. — Armutar'f. Idem 
reapondet de viij. loricis ; j. coraet de ferro ; j. pari doguasettis ; j. gorger' 
dup'; Tij. paribus de cbaucouns ; t. coifes loricarum ; ij. capell' ferr' cum 

> Tbis term iaobiauTS. Mora or Sfnra off from dead carcases ; in old French mo- 

pigni&CB a lodging, a dwelling-plitce. u rinesigniBedwool takanlromsheep wliich 

■bown in sevsral passages cited in Du- had died of dieaase (Roquerort). It hs* 

conge, edit. HeDBchel. tn v. Mora, a moor. not been sscertaised aC wb&t period the 

It Beemt here inapplicable, as does sito peacoi^lc was brought to this country, la 

Moria or Uuria, brine in which the an indeuture of farming stock deliverod 

porkenmightpouibly have been pickled. to tlie bailllF of Maugerton, ISSl, occur 

In the Cimpoliu receipts appear "de " 3 Paukockes, 4 FoheuiisB.'' HnrL Cart 

corio unius affri de nwriBta veadito," md C5, B. iS. A " Pohen ' appears in the 

" de ij. coreia bourn et udo coreo vacce illuminatioDS of the Shorbom UisaaL 

in morina venditis ; " the meaning being, ' Owls, chal-kuantt. Roquefort giTss 

duubtlessithatthekideabadbeenstripped Baan, hibou, chouette. 
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Tiaer'; j. galea cam guicbat; j. c&pell' ferreum rotDndum ; j. aketon' 
coopeiio de panDO de taffkta tanato, cum una camiaia de chartres ; t. 
paribus de t^anfrenia pro equia ad arraa, cum quinque paribus coopertori- 
orum de frett', cum flauDcheriaet ^ceriade corio ; ij. paribus de treppea ;* 
J}, paribus coopertoriorum ferr' pro equia, et ij. maateH' ferr'; j. pari 
cirothecerum de plate ; ij. bracera de plate ; j. pari de gaumbris ; j. pari 
aotlar' ((tc) de plate ; j. oolar' de ferro ; j. scuto ; iiij. lanceia pro guerra ; 
iij. lanceia pro jualis ; j. pari de botea pIumet«E de ferro ; ij> gladiia cum 
henieaio argenteo. 

Et computat totum llberatum domino Regi per llteram auam predictam, 
eieeptia j. gorger' dupplici, ij. paribus de treppea, j. scute, iiij. lanceia pro 
guerra, et iij. lanceis pro justis, que remanent in AbbatJa predicta. 

Bona ihtbhta db Qaedbboba nxoma dicti Roqeiii, ut nioEBATctt. — 
Garderoba domlne}. Idem respondet de j. dorsorio, iiij. tapetit, et j. 
bauquer, de una aecta, de armia predict! Rogeri ; iiij. tapetia de alia sect*: 
iiij. lapetis de bono et sobtili opera ; iij.coopertoriia pro lecto acsce' i j. 
coopertorio pro lecto rob'; j. materaa de aindone eooperto ; ij. materaa de 
caoabo ; riij. ehalon'i j> cocpertor' rub* furratnm (tie) de minnto vere ; j. 
fusteia pro lecto ; j. CDuntaqmin pro lecto ; xr. paribus linthiaminum ; iij. 
ridetr pro curtiuia de cardo ; j. pari de curtinia de cardo palee ; j. pari 
de curtinia de aindone palee; j. ridell' rub' de aindone; j. ridell' albo 
atragulato de lindoue ; ij. tunicia de pannode Thara', quarum unade riridi 
et alia de morree ; ij. aupertunicia de inde aericc abaque fnrrura ; iij. 
■upertunice (tic) de serico taneto abaque furrura ; j. tunica et ij. luper- 
tnnicia de panno de Than' rub*; j. panno laneo integro de violetto colora ; 
j. tunica, ij. aupertunicia, j. mautell', et j, capa absque furrura, de bruno 
panno miito ; j. formra Dora de griao vera pro aupertuniea, et alia pro 
capncio ; ij. faldjng' de Eibernia rub' ; ' j. albo falding' Teteri ; j. peoia 
paDDt mo iij. mappis ad altera ; j. mappa pro meuaa ; ij. maDutergiis 
du[^lieibDS ; iij. manutergiia parria ; ziij. ulnia linee tele ; j. manntergio 
longo ; iij. aaTcnap'; * j. parra peeia nauni linei texti duplex (ric) ; ij. 
qoiaainia lanela de opera consuto ; j. Spalterio ; ' iiij, libris de Romanciia ; 
ij. cofir'truaaator', quorum j. continet ij. pannos de velretto rub' atragulatoa 
in qoadam caa', j. pectcn, et j. apeculum de ebore, j. parram 
jmaginem beate Virginia de eboro, j. acurgiam de eboro, ' j. aonam de 
amair et petria precioaia, que, ut dicitur, est filie dicte Rogeri ; et alia 

' The Promptorium ParT.giTSB"Saoop 
. r suiap) Muiupiarium, mndutergiuiii, 
IKTO. In RegisL HortaTal, Sarum, a. D. fimbriatiim," Ths word is written also 
1294, we flnil it u here written. "Pour "Sdvanap, SaTeampea" in the ■ccounts 
le obenl, aala, treppe, et taster." Sir of St Edmund's Hoapital, Qateshead ; 
Vf. le TamoDr bequeathed in 1311 to and among ths linen in the Prior's lodg- 
er John ds Creppyng " nnam lorinam et ing at ^terbui7, 1285, were found 
unam par de treppea. Wills and levant, " TDappa^ manitergia, mappe de kancTaa 
Surtsas Soo., p. H. Among armour be- ad ftJnilLam, item Saveaapp' de kinena.' 
longing to Sir John Harmadoke, QoTernor It occun in Sjr Oawajn, tha Awat;n of 
of Partb, t. Edw. II., ooour " duo paria de Arthur, and other RomaocM, patsim. 
tnppaa,"TBlua4Di. BuTteai,HtttDurhaiD, It probebl; designated a board-cloth, 
vol. il. p. SSI. a inwtppt, now called an overlay. 

• Nicholas, the Oiford Clerk, in the ' Sie, for Psaltario. 

Caoterbur7 Tales, had " his preua ieou- * Posaiblj an iTorj-handled holy-water 

cred with a faldyng red." Saa detailed apilnklar, aipergiUum, or etptrgtr ; it 

notioee of Paldyng, Irish mgt or mail- may, howaver, have been a whip, or ajfo- 

tleB,pAaU)i^z,Prompt.P»rT.Tol.i.,p. 117. freUwnfor tha lady Mortimer's use. 
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coffr'coDtinet j. apeeulum de ainaU', et j. fftmil' de ebore protCMcaHo ;* j.- 
forcerium Tacuum ; ij. pelres I&rotor'. Item, Akoemtea iNTSHTi. cdu 
DOUIH*, yidelicet ; ij. pelres argentei ; rj. disci argentei ; iiij. ftalaar' 
argentea ; et ij. ciphi argentei. 

El computat totutn iiberatum predicts d<Huine de Mortao Hari, per 
prooeptum domiai Segis, ezceptiB ij. pelribus argenteis, vj. discia argenteia. 
iiij. salsor' argeateia, et ij. ciphia argenteia, qui liberautur domina Kogi 
per literam auam predictam. 

BosA iHVSMTA IN Mahbrio db Lbuith&le Stark'. Idem reapondat de 
ix, bobos pro caruca, quilibet eorum appreciatua ad iz. a.; r. equia pro 
carecta, precinia cujuBlibet r. s. per eatimacioaem ; viij. quarteriia »Te- 
naruru in tatso, precium quarterii ij, a.; fenam eatimatum {tic) ad T^onm 
ziiiij. a. i j. carecta ferrata et alia noD ferrata debilia (nc), cum heraeaio ad 
unam car«etam, precii ij. •■ vj. d.; ij. plauatria debilibiu, prooium onjoa- 
iibet iifj. a. 

lade oompat&t, iz. boTea, iij. aSr', j. carectam ferralam cum benieaia, 
liberat' domino Beg^ per literam auam predictam ; et Iiberatum domiae de 
Hortuo Uari feuum preeii xziiij. a., precepto domini Regie, et per inden- 
turam ; et ij. aSr',' Tuj. quarleria aTennrum, j. oarect', et ij. pUnatra, in 
veDdicioae. 

BoKA iHTBKTA APDD Leihthale. Idem respondet de iiij. boboa pro 
oanica debiUbus, preoiDoi cujualibet ix. a,; c. ovIbuB, precium cnjualibct 
2ij. d.; j. plauatro ferrate debili, preoii iiij. a.; area' eatimat' in grang' 
T)j. quaj^riia, precium qaarterii ij. a.; et de feno et fbrag', preeii rj. d. 
Item, in qaodam TiTario apud Wygemore et in aliia virariia infra (tie) 
dominium ibidem iij. paribua cignomm aerariorum. 

Inde computat iij. bores liberates domino Regi per literam suam pre- 
dictam ; et j. bos ((ic) io morina, et c. otbs, liberatos comiU de Arundel, 
per literam domiai Regis, et per iadentaram ; et j. plaustrum ferratum et 
vij. qnarteria arenarum !□ Teodicione ; et reman' de feno et forag' preeii 
TJ. d.; et iij. pariorum (nc) cignorum aerarionim, de quibus poatea iij. io 
mor*, et iij. in veadicione. 

BoHA iKVBNTA POST IKDEVTURAU FACTAic, vidoHcet, vj. corde pro apringall,' 
iij. talar' pro balistia, et. j. via ; xl. bidentes ; j. par rotarum pro carecta ; 
j. coSr' cnm pluribua cartis, scripts, et aliis remembranc'; j. magnum 
ferrum ad lapidea fodiendos et sublevaodoa, quod rocatur Crowe, etj. 
magnum nartell' de ferro ad idem. 

Inde computat j. coffr' cum pluribua cartig, scriptis, et remembrwic', 
liberatam domino Regi apud Hereford', per predictam literam ; et totum 
reaiduum Iiberatum Comiti de Arundel', precepto domiai Regis, et per iu- 
denturam. Residuum compoti de mortuo stauro factum fuit per indenturam 
et reccguicionem dicti Alani et attoraoti aui super oompotum, etc. 
[Iq done.] Ihdentdra : Rex. 
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A sat of (Gasman: among tha Teoiinus.* Rot Ori|t SEdir. IIL IfnnT 
ilia in Wudrob* Book, 2S Edw. L, tigaitjing liknriM a honMhold or faoiUT' 
or "una ^ilis da sbora pro lu- is usad to deaodbe chMNou). Robart of 



dendo ad BcaccuiDm," and " una fimilia Bruaae, r«Utiiig the IsatiTltiM ai King 

pro icaccaho d« jaspide et oriitallo in Arthur'e coroitatioii, aaya that soma 

uno cotfro." The msoor of KinjiatoQ "dr«v forth mejoi of the ohequer.' 

iliuul, Somenat, waibsld bj tha lerrics ' It ouj daaerre obaarvatioD, tint no 

" narrandi (( mtmerandi) familiam soic- afri or haifars had bagn mentioQBd in 

carii Doatri in ounera nostra, at poaendi the preiious enumsration. 
illam in loonlo cum ludum DOBtium par- 
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t. Neliou. DcKribed, AnluBot. Joumal. 
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l^nictftifngs at tiK iVItetinijs of ilir 0icl)acalogtcal InsiftuU. 

AlfNtlAL MEETING HELD AT BATK 

July 20 to July 27, 1858. 

' Tbi cordial invitatioa tendered to the Institute by the iDuoicipa 
authorities of Bath, ob also by the learned Societies and kindred iDstitutioDa 
of tbat city, haring detennioed the BelectioD of the aacieot Aqua Soltt aa 
the place of this year's asseuibly, the proceedings commenced on Tuesday, 
July 20. The Lord Portman, Lord-Lieutenant of Somerset, and the 
Lonl-Ueutenants of the neighbouring counties of Wilts and Gloucester, 
confetred their patronage on the meeting ; to which many persons of local 
influence and others distinguished by their attainments in historical or 
antiquarian pursuits, gave their encoaragement and co-operation. The 
preliminary arrangements were carried out, through the kind ezerlions of 
the Mayor (R. Wilbraham Falconer, Esq., M.D.), the Rev. 3. M. Scarth, 
Mr. Breton, Ur. Davis, and other members of the local committee. The 
opening meeting was held at the Quildhall, on the afternoon of Tuesday, Lord 
Talbot do Malahide presiding. 

The Mayor, in welcoming the Institute to Batli, said — Uy Lord Talbot 
de Halahide, and Members of the Archaeological Institute. I have pleasure 
in availing myself of this, the first opportunity which presents itself, of 
returning the thanks of the Corporation and citiiens of Bath to your 
Lordship and the membera of the Institute, for tlieir ready acceptance of 
the imitation tendered to them last year, to hold their annual assembly in 
the city of Bath. With these thanks I would unite the sineerest eipresaions 
of cordial welcome on the arrival of the Institute in this ancient city. We 
welcome the Institute as a society which fosters careful inquiry and accurate 
ohserration ; which promotes the progress of improvement by recalling 
forgotten achievements of human industry or intellect, and directing fresh 
attention to what has been hitherto but lightly regarded among the vestiges 
of earlier ages ; which illustrates the page of history, the customs and 
manners of times and of persons ihat have passed away, and which, more 
especially, from knowledge acquired by investigation of the past, is enabled 
to gain wise lessons for the future. I am aware, my Lord, that the 
Institute has visited towns which have occupied a more prominent position 
jn history than the city of Bath, and have possessed their several attractions, 
Bath also has its peculiar features of interest ; there is scarcely an eminence 
in its neighbourhood which does not present traces of earthworks attri- 
butable to a very early period ; there is scarcely a spot of remarkable 
beauty which has not afforded evidence of Roman occupation in the remains 
of villas, or other vestiges valuable to the archaeologist, whicii have been 
discovered. The town has afforded objects of more than ordinary anti- 
quarian interest, and I may mention the important collection of Romatj 
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remuns, the property of the Corporation, freely open to the inapaction of 
the fiieodB and members of the Institute. Our neighbourhood also present* 
ft rich Tsrietj of churches and ecclesiftstical buildings, ai well as striking 
exkmplea of domestic architecture, anch aa the manor houaea at South 
Wraiball and Great ChalSeld. I truet, my Lord, that the inquiries of tha 
Institute, during its visit, may be replete with gratification, and that 
favourable opportunities will be found of enabliug those who have honoured 
ua by their atteudance to investigate the rarious objects of interest in a 
satisfactory muQuer. The Institute will feel grateful, with me, to the 
citicena of Bath for the readiness which they have evinced in enriching 
the local Mueeum. No applications for anialance in this respect bare been 
made in Taiu ; they have been promptly and liberally met. In cooclnaioD, 
my Lord, I would again tender to your Lordship and the members of the 
Archaeological Institute the hearty welcome of the Corporation and ciUaena 
of Bath, to thia oar ancient city. 

The Right Rev. Bishop CuiB also desired cordially to weloome the noble 
President and the Archaeological Institute, Although he had entered bnt 
little into the study of archaeology, he must cordially admit that thers 
were many (nrcnmatancea which recommended archaeological inquiries to 
his mind. In the firat place, auch a atudy, aa the Uayor veil obaerred, 
tended to illustrate history, to explain our cuatoma, and it led to the con- 
uderation of the foundation of our laws and institutions. Another advantage 
connected with research into antiquity was, that it not only illustrated and 
confirmed history, but gave reality to tlie historical facts which we read. 
There was also a great advantage in the Institute holding meetings in 
different parts of the kingdom ; they necessarily had a tendency to throw 
tight upon the absurd ideas which were often entertained. He remembered, 
when a boy, hearing in Yorkshire, that certain large heaps of stones 
(which were no doubt funeral inounda] had been brought by fairiea; another 
legend was often related to the effect that a certain mound wm caused bj 
a witch, who was carrying atones to a certain spot, and that being intcr- 
.nipted, she let them f^. Now the researches of Archaeotogists disproved 
such viuonsry fables, and invested with a real interest the objects dis- 
covered. Another great advantage connected with such reaearcbes was, 
that they were calculated to excite deep thsnkfulneaa for our present 
position. For instance, when we referred to the relica of the Druida, in ages 
when probably the neighbourhood was covered with a great foreat, and the 
population was in a State of barbarism, or we looked back on the times of 
Roman history, we found customs which must fill our minds with repugnance, 
and regret that mankind should have been enslaved by soch debasing 
BupersUtions. There could be no doubt that the tendency of such di»> 
coveries washighly beneficial, for they taught na to be thankful that we lived 
in tunes so enlightened aa the present, and to bo thankful, he trusted, to 
Providence, for the light of Sacred Truth which we enjoy. He begged to 
second the welcome which tlie Mayor had given to his Lordship and the 
Institute. 

Jerou MnHCH, Saq., ex pressed his wish to offer the Institute welcome in 
the name of the Bath Literary and Scientific Institution. The pleasant 
duty which devolved upon him would have been far better, and far more 
appropriately, discharged by a venerable friend who, for many years, 
presided over that Institution, and whose name was well~knowD in connection 
wiUi some higher interests of the city. He was sure that all who were 
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MquuDted with Ur. Philip Dnncait woald wiah that he could have been 
preaent, with his kiiidl j greetiagi, bU genial wit, his varied kaowledge, and 
ilia remarkable memory. Well might they offer a cordial welcome to their 
distinguished Tisitora, because such meetings could not fail to promote 
objects which they had very much at heart. Those who did not know 
Bath would find thai it was not a mere fashiiHiable city, fit only for the 
idle and frivolous ( here science and literature had, from their earliest 
birth, found a not uncongenial home. Far be it fivm him to boast that 
die inhabitants of this ancient city were altogether worthy of the honour 
conferred upon them^ He feared, if the truUi must be knowo, that few 
had done what they could in the archaeological opportunitiei so abundantly 
presented to them ; but he might express the earnest antioipatioa that 
their viutors were present, not merely to cherish their own tastes and 
increase thmr own knowledge but to impart to others what they deemed so 
valuable themselves. 

J. H. Mabklakd, Esq., D.C.L.i then rose, and said, that among those 
who were anxious to give an invitation and a cordial welcome to the 
Institute, and to give the former at an early period, he might mention the 
society of which he had the hononr of being the President, the Literary 
Club of BatU. And if, as his friend, whom he was rejoiced to see on thia 
occasion, Mr. Hunter — elantm tt tMnerabile nomen — in his well-known 
essay, has aaid, " Bath haa deserved to have a name in the literature and 
science of England," let them hope that they had not so far degenerated 
at the present day as not to hail the visit of the Archaeological Inatitule 
with the greatest pleasure. It was needless to go Into subjects so oft«a e&n- 
vaased on these occasions. The utility of the society, no one, he thought, 
could question. By means of its annual progresses, by the eiertjons of in< 
^lividual members, and by its Journal, attention had, in numberless instances, 
been directed to objects of historical importance and interest, which 
had thwebj been preserved from decay and injury. What an impulse 
»1bo had been given by the Institute to researches, which had elicited most 
valuable information, and opened to the student new sources of inquiry. 
There was no one living in the preaent day under the advantages which 
we enjoyed from our anceatora, but must be sensible of the rich inheritance 
we possessed from them. Nor waa it possible that any man could con- 
template the monuments of antiquity which they hod bequeathed to ua, 
and investigate the customs and manners — he spoke of those only which 
were excellent — which they hod left us, without bmng thankful that he 
was an Englishman. He could not resume his seat without referring to 
the very important aervicea which his Lordship (the President) had 
invariably rendered in tbe good oauae in which they were engaged. He 
would here allude particularly to his recent efforts on the subject of 
Treasure Trove. Within the lost month Lord Talbot had introduced 
into Parliament a bill, which he (Ur. Uarkland) doubted not, if passed into 
a law, would prevent valuable antiquities being sacrificed as they have 
been in former years. Mr. Markland then referred to the preaervadon of 
monumental inscriptions, a subject which was of great importance both to 
historians and biograpbera, and to which the Society of Antiquariea — their 
venerable parent — had recently directed special attention. He regretted that 
they were deprived of the presence of many of those who on former 
occasions groced the assemblies of the Institute. He might particularly 
jnention, &om letters which he had received, the regret which was expressed 
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bj the Bisbop of Oxford, bj the Harquia of Both, Sir Cbules Andwaoni 
Sir John Boilean, and Mr. Shirlej, all of whom wore detained bj importent 
eagagemeDts ; and, lutlj, he maet allude viih Biucere regret to the an- 
avoidable abMDce of hia excellent friend, Ur. Albert Waj, who had been rery 
desirous to participate in the proceedings of the Institute in bis native citj; 
The Noble CakUMAS then sud : Hr. Hajor, Ladiea, and Gentlemen, 
I feel grateful to you, and I have ^eat pleasure on the part of the 
Archaeological Institute, in expressing our warmest tbanka for tiie honour 
jou have coufeired on ua in inviting us to your beautiful city. I mnit 
obsorva that Bath is not altogether unknown to me. For many yean I 
have been familiar with it, and I can appreciate many of those beauties and 
advantages which it poBsesBoi, It is, however, a matter of great sotia&etioa 
to me to be able to past a few days in that ancient city, to pnrrae more 
in detail the investigation of those monuments which are situated in the 
neighbourhood, and devote special consideration to suoh customs and 
historical associations as ore connected with it, I shall not, upon the 
present occasion, enter into any of those general questions which demon- 
strate die advantages arising from the study of arehaeoloffy. That sub- 
ject haa been well alluded to by some who have preceoed me, and it 
is one now universally recognised. All who value acouraoy in biatwy, 
all who feel the interest which is conveyed in history by detailed 
aceonnts instead of vague generalisations, must feel the great charm 
infused into a narrative of eady events, when it is rendered more lilte the 
chronicle of a contemporary than the vrork of a newly-informed writer 
of the present age. To show the increo^ng interest which b^ns to 
be generally felt, I need not go further than to draw attention to die 
cordial reception which has been given to those publications which have 
appeared within tiie last few years, illustrating details of social life. The 
works of Mrs. Everett Green and Uiu Strickland, and of other ladies of 
accomplishments and learning, show that archaeological investigations 
into the manners of times past, poiaesB very great attraction. The former 
lady is particularly praiseworthy, and she hoe reouved a very high testimony 
of approval from the government, by being one of ^ose who are intrusted 
with the important duty of elassifying the national documents preaerved in 
the State Paper Office, in London. The city of Bath, as we all know, 
has been celebrated for the taste of its inhabitants, for the patronage they 
have given to the more liberal arts, and for the number of distingoidied 
persons who have made it their residence, in order to cultivate with 
more quiet, and less disturbed by the turmoil of life, those more congenial 
and profitable pursuits. I need not allude at any length to the course the 
society will pursue on the present occasion. There will be interesting ex- 
cursions, but I Lope that we shall haveaf^ood supply of memoirs ou subjects 
of local interest. It is most important to remember that the snecesa of 
the Institute, and of such meetings as the present, is more dependent npon 
the value of the memoirs communicated to the Sections, than upon 
excursions, which often prove more attractive. I trust that we shall have an 
ample provision on the present occasion, and that there will be eom- 
municatiena illustrating every branch of archaeological investigation. It is 
one of the merits of our study that hardly anything is of too trivial or loo 
familiar a character not to possesa an interest when duly investigated with 
reference to times past. One gentleman, a writer of no mean attainments, 
connected with the city of Bath, wrote on interesting treatise upon the 
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&ntiqiiitiea of the kitchen — " Antigttitalet Gidinarim" — a very curious work, 
throwing considerable light not only upon the mytivry of the cnlinuj art in 
earlj times, but iDcidentallj also upon the manners of daily life. Manj 
interesting vorks have been written on costume, in which all muat feel 
concerned, particularly the fair portion of those who participate in our pro- 
ceedings. Among the portruts in the Guildhall, where we are assembled, 
may be noticed one of a lady dressed in a costume which seems to haT« 
been rerived, afl«r the lapse of a century. This may show the ralue, 
OTsn in a utilitarian point of Tiew, of being familiar with subjects which 
some have deemed trinal, such as the costume (tf our ancestors. 
Bath, besides being a place of great interest with respect to its antiquarian 
associations and the literary characters connected with it, has, we all 
know, been for many years the abode of fashion, and any matters con- 
nected with that branch of the subject cannot fail to be of Interest to ns. 
I beliere that all, more or less, if the truth were epoken, have no ohjeetioD 
to a little harmless gossip, and if we do not feel any great objection to 
what some people conuder very derogatory to dignity and manners in the 
present day, 1 am sure that most of ns can pardon these who collect 
ancient gossip. The city of Bath, I beliere, has nerer been deficient in 
interesting aneodotes of this kind. I am sure that those who have visited 
Bath OQ the present occasion will be highly indebted to any one who will 
take the tronble to bring together the charaoteristic traditions, beginning 
from the earliest period, from the time of King Bladud, down to the time 
of Beau Nash. My friend, Mr, Markland, to whom arehaeologiiti, paN 
ticnlarly those of Bath, owe such a deep debt of gratitude, has sllnded to my 
exertions in the subject of " Treasure TroTe." I think it right to explain in 
a few words the actual position in which this question is placed. As my friend 
observed, I have felt for a number of- years a deep interest in the matter. 
All archaeok^sts deplored the present state of the law, but knew not 
what to do in the emergency. My first impression was to move that » 
committee be appointed to examine witnesses and make inqniries upon the 
subject ; but, on further conuderation, there appeared to be great difficulty 
under the existing law of obtuuing information from those who had given 
any attention to the subject. At the same time there would have been 
great impediments in collecting accurate evidence. Many would object to 
come forward, and others might be afraid that their property would bO 
endangered by giving information. Then, on the other liand, it was 
evident, in order to have evidence of any value, we should not confine 
ourselves to vague generalities. Under these circumstances it struck me 
that the best plan would be to have a bill drafted and laid upon the table of 
the house, which aoeordingly I have done. I think that the bill may meet 
thechief requirements of the case, although, certain amendments may doubt- 
less- appear requisite. My object was not to attempt to carry it into law 
during the present Session. That would have been hopeless, I had caused the 
bill to be drawn without consulting Her Majesty's government. It was 
most essential hotrever to obtain the concurrence of the government in any 
further proceedings. The bill would have vei? considerably modified rights 
and prerogatives, which, of course, could not be considered at length 
without the permission of the Crown. The bill has been presented on the 
table of the House of Lords, and has been read a first time and printed. 
I consider that, in doing so, for the present my object was gained, and 
I have no intention of pressing it forward in the present year, but next 
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leBsioD I hope to Uke it another step in advance. I trust it maj ba found 
highly beneficial to arohaeologj. We know what importaot reenlts a ehaoge 
of tb« law hte effected in Denmark, and it appears certain that the reai^ta 
of a Bimitar measure must proTe of equal adriuitage to archaeology in 
Ihia oouiitry. I do not mean to contend that it is ^e only thing wanted. 
No doubt greater attention to public monument* is absolutely required. One 
adrantage of a society, such as the lastitute, is that it ke^s watch oa 
public authorities ; and I muBt here admit that tliere are many oorporations 
which do not take the same interest as the Corporation of Bath has shown 
in the preservation of its ancient monumenta. Some of the wont aets of 
Tandalism have been committed by such bodies. One of the great objeeta 
of such an association as ours is to mvntain vigilant watch for aach pro- 
ceedings, and I have reason to think from my own ezperienoe, that when 
tiie evil apprehended is fairly stated, we seldom have difficulty in obtaining 
redress. It requires however great asudrnty and promptitude in obtaining 
aecnrate and early information. It was, therefore, very detirable that we 
should hare some pnbliu department to take an interest in the matter, and 
to be ready to interpose when any inj oty to Kational monuments is projected. 
It is very difficult, in thin free country, to interfere with the rights of an 
iodiridnal, and compel him to do even that which everybody admits to be 
required ; but I b^st that there will be well considered sugges^ons brought 
forward in regard to these questions, whioh may enable us to deal effectually 
with this important sabject. In France, there exiata a Committee of Arts 
and HoDuments, which takes cognisance of the preservation of ancient 
remains, and which in many instances acts well. We know, however, that 
the government of France is a very different government to our own. 
Although France has universal suffrage, it is not in the enjoyment of the 
same liberal privileges that we enjoy. The government of France is omni- 
potent ; it can prevent a person doing anything it conuders wrong, and by 
that means it doea very much to preserve ancient monuments. At the same 
time, I must candidly admit that the French government have not always 
been equfdly successful. I have heard a remarkable instance of this which 
may interest some present who are acquainted with French antiquitiea. 
There was a curious tower in the centre of Fans which belonged originally 
to the Knights Templars. The antiquarians of Paris were exceedingly 
anxious to preserve it. On the other hand there were many persons, who 
had property in the neighbourhood, householders of Paris, who are a very 
important body, and these were anxions to remove what they considered a 
nuisance. Matters at length came to an issue; the antiquarians asserted that 
they regarded the tower as one of the few venerable remains left in Paris, 
and that it ought to be preserved. But the shopkeepers in the neighbour- 
hood sent a deputntion to the Smperor, and pointed out the ioconvenienoo 
cansed by this tower, and that they were anxious to get rid of i[> I 
believe that the Emperor has no very great archaeological turn of mind, 
so be said at once, " Let it be removed." The antiquarian party next day 
assembled ; they were ready to protest, and tried to interfere, but it was 
too late ; the ton-er was removed. There is another anecdote, which may 
notbeirrelevanton the present occasion, sinceitisstrikinglyiliustrativeof the 
way in which ttiey do tilings in France. There was another very remark- 
able tower, part of the old church in the Place du Chfttelet, which the 
antiquarians were exceedingly anxious to preserve ; but it was situated in 
very inconvenient proximity to some new streets that were in course of 
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construction, and tliej were akMued leut the MunicipatUe of Paria and 
the GoTernmeut should remoTe it. Hovefer, a person among (ho Sinti- 
quaries hftd inSuence with one of the inoBt active members of tlie 
MunicipaliU; Arago, the well-known astronomer, and he sought to conciliate 
him. Arago had at that time a scheme for lighting Paris. His plan was 
to have an electric light of such power, placed iu a high poeiiion, that 
Paris really should not miss the sun, that the night should be the same as 
the nooD-daj. Well, the antiquary sagaciously obserred to Arago, " My 
friend Arago, you have now a fine opportunity for getting a place for your 
night snn. Here is the Tower of St. Jaques ; you mnst gecure that, 
aod not hare it pulled down. It is the rery place fitr your light ; I beg 
you will bterfere." Arago did interfere, and die tower was saved. 

Announcement having been made by ^e Rev. Bdtari) Hill, regarding 
arrangements for the proceedings of the week, the Meeting adjoomed. 
Some of the members visited the Temporary Uuaenm, which was formed at 
the Assembly Rooms, whilst the larger number proceeded, under the 
obliging guidance of Mr. C. E. Davis, to examine the Abbey Church, of 
which he explained the prinoipal architectural featores, and the local 
oiroumstances which had occasioned the extreme narrowness of the tran- 
septs and the abionce of aisles. Ur. Davis pointed out the remwia at the 
east angle which are supposed to be part of the chapel of John of Tours, 
Bishop of Wells, who removed the see to Bath ; also the supposed site of 
that prelate's Bopulture, the elaborate chantry chapel of Prior Birde, the 
varioos memorials within the church, and other detiuts. In the course of 
this examination, Hr. Edward Freeman offered some obserrations, com- 
paring the architeolure of Bath Abbey with that of other churches in 
Somerset, the Perpendicular style of which, as he stated, had characteristics 
pecnliarly its own, distinguished by remarkable purity and beauty of 
detuL It was not confined to the small parochial churohes (upon which 
a memoir has been given by Mr. Freeman in the Proceedings of the 
Somerset Aroheological Society, 1854, Part II.), but was carried out, as 
ho observed, in stractnree of greater magnitude, such as St. Mary 
Bledolifie, Bristol, Sherborne Church, and Bath Abbey. The first of 
these was erected at the beginning of the style, and the latter at its close. 
It appeared probable that the architect of the church of Bath had imitated 
St. Mary Redolifie. In this opinion Sir John Awdry expressed his con- 
currence. On leaving the Abbey, under the guidance of the same obliging 
cicerone, the party inspected the fagada of Ralph Allen's town residence, 
and proceeded to the King's Bath, iu which as late as fifty years ago, as 
Mr. Davis related, ladies and gentlemen used to bathe together, wiUi 
powdered heads, and little boats bearing their snuff-boxes, bouquets, be., 
swimming before them, whilst their acquaintances lounged on the railings 
above. The other baths were then visited, also the aneient residence of 
the Hongerford family, Hetling House, the only relic of domestic strueturea 
of early date in Bath ; the visitors next proceeded to inspect the residence 
of Bean Nash, and some other scenes associated with his memory. The 
circuit of the ancient city walls was pointed out, the east wall, being the 
portion in most perfect condition, and the only remaining gate, vrhich led to 
the river where was formerly a ford. The walls, Mr. Davis stated, appear 
to have been partly built with Roman remains, as Leiand had observed. Oit 
oompletiog the circuit of the city, a vote of ifaanks was heartily tendered 
(o Mr. Davis for his friendly services and valuable information. 

TOL. IT. 3 o 
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The Museum, arranged b; Mr. C. Tucker and Mr. Franks, praMoted an 
object of much attraction throuj;hout the meeting. Among the priocipal 
features of interest maj be especially mentioned the remarkable assemblage 
of antiquities of stone, bronze, and gold, with numerous relics of all periods, 
from Ur. Brackstone's collection, which contains a more perfect series of 
examples of peculiar types found in Ireland, than any Museum in this conntry. 
Numerous relics of the Roman age chiefly found in Bath were brought 
together ; a collection of antiquities found in Wiltahire was oontribnled 
by the Archaological Society of that county from the Deriaes Mnseum ; 
and various iron mining implements, found in a&cient workings supposed 
to have been known to the Romans, were sent by the Somerset Society. 
Mr. W. Tite, M.P., exhibited a selection of illuminated Serriee Booka, 
and tome very raro printed volumes, including some from the press of 
Caxton, and the earliest editions of Shakspere s plays and poems. The 
corporation displayed the silver gilt mace ; a remarkably fine grace-cup 
and salver; also the insignia of the Mayor, an enameled collar of SS. 
A large collection of exquisite examples of ancient plat«, goldsmith's 
work, and enamels, was liberally exhibited by Mr. Runey, as alio many 
v^uable examples of Oriental and Buropean porcelain, and (Aher ^ciilia. 
Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P., contributed a collection of Italian eccleai- 
astical rings and some other personal ornaments. A singular talismanio 
hand of silver bearing a magical inscription was brought by Mr. Tipper; 
it was found in Bath. Some fine enamels were sent by Mr. Webb, 
Miss Armitage, the Rev. J. Bathurst Deane, Mr. Franks, and Mr. W. 
F. Vernon. Mr. Empson exhibited a painting in fresco by Ouido, 
formerly in the Portland Collection, with other objects of interest, some 
rare Oriental weapons, vases, &c. In this brief enumeration may also 
claim notice, the antique vases from Italy, in possession of Mr. Murch. 
Mr. Goodridge and Mr. Conoley ; tho fine specimens of pottery and 
porcelain, belonging to Mr. Shephard ; several portruts, including some 
of much local interest ; one of Pope, exhibited by tho Mayor of Bath ; 
portraits of Anne Boleyn and of Queen Elizabeth, contributed by tba 
Rov. H. Law ; Besu Nash, painted by Bates, a pupil of GMnsborongfa. 
exhibited by Mr. Dowding, &c. 

In the evening a eonveria^ont was held at the Soyal Literary and 
Scientific Institution. Mr. J. U. Marklakd, D.C.L., presided. 

The Rev. F. Kiltbbt, M.A., read a very elaborata paper on "Ralph 
Allen and Prior Park," in which he took a review not only of Ralph 
Allen and bis princely mansion, but of the intellectual celebrities of the 
age whom he befriended. A rote of thanks was passed to the author 
upon tho motion of Lord Talbot de Malahide, seconded by Mr. Hunter, and 
they took part in the discussion which followed, as did also Mr. Tite, M.P., 
and Mr> Edward Hawkins. Mr. Kilvert, in reference to a remark by Lord 
Talbot, upon the generally received opinion that Ralph Allen was th« 
original of Squire Allworthy in Fielding's " Tom Jones," observed that 
he believed the character was a compound one, drawn from threo of Fieldinga 
patrons, John, Duke of Bedford, George, Lord Lyttleton, and Ralph Allen. 

Wednesday, July 21. 
The Historical Section held a meeting at the Assembly Rooms, Mr. 
HoHTER, V.P.S.A., presiding, in the unavoidable absence of the Sectional 
President, Sir John Boileau, Bart. 
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The following memoir, od an Anglo-S&xoa Guild At Bath, was read bj 
Mr. J. H. Makelahd, D.CX. 

Id k letter, from the Rev. Edward Churtoa, Archdeocoa of Cleveland, 
lie ttated, " I enclose a translation of one of tLe records of the Anglo- 
Saxon Quilds, from a MS. in the Library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge (czL 13) copied in Uickea'a Dissertatio Epistolaris. I selected 
it because an Abbot of Bath is one of the members of the brotherhiiod. 
I put it into English, because it is easier to write, as well as because 
it may postiblj be more conTonient ; not kuowing whether, in your 
antiquarian seal, jou have indulged jour appetite with Anglo-Sazoo. You 
bare very probably some top<^raphical historian of Bath, who has discovered 
notices of Abbot ^Ifsige or Elfsy. I hare met with his name in other 
documents, and I think the Cambridge manuscript, from which this was 
taken, was formerly the property of Bath Abbey.' 

To this Tolume Mr. Hunter refers, at p. 78 of his Tsluable essay "The 
Connection of Bath with the literature and Science of England." ^Ifsige, 
or Blby, was the fifth and last Abbot of Bath. He died in 1087. Soon 
. after his death, the see of Wells was remored to Bath. In 1106 John do 
Villula, or of Tours, the Bishop of the diocese, cooferred the city, with 
its appurtenances and various lands and tenements in its neighbourhood, 
on the Uonostery of St. Peter, appointing the same to be govemed by a Frtor, 
insteadof an Abbot. (SeeDugd. Uonast. ii. 257.) Hickea has also given 
an Anglo-Saxon instrument relating to a Gyldscipe at Exeter (from a MS. 
in the Cathedral), founded under the sanction and concurrenoe of Osbern, 
Bishop of Exeter, from 1072 to 1107, and the Canons of St. Peter's in that 
eity, with the names of the Members in various places. Again, at p. 20, 
Hickes prints (from MS. Cott. Tib. B. V, f. 75), a third document in Auglo- 
Saxon, also accompanied by a Latin version, containing the agreement for a 
Oyldsoipe at Cambridge, between a number of persons exclusively laymen. 
These rules are exceedingly curious, and are appended to these observa- 
tions. A fourth instrument of the same character is printed by Hickes 
at p. 21, from the same MS. The regulations are equally curious ; 
this latter was made at Exeter, neither of the two lost. Sir Frederick 
Madden informs me, are dated, but no doubt they are all about the 
period 1100, or rather later. Hickea refers to several other MSS. in 
tiie Cottonian collection, for examples of similar convtntionei, hut they do 
not, with one exception, relate to Qyldscipe, only to agreements between 
various convents, and with individuals, for the performance of ohitoary 
masses, dtc, a practice that seems to have been very common in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. The exception referred to is in the MS. Cott. 
Titus, D. 26, f. 17, where ^ere is an abstract of a Qyldscipe contract very 
similar to the one communicated to ma by Archdeacon Churtou.' 

These guilds, according to Lingard, existed in every populous district, in 
numerous ramifications. Some were restricted to the performance of 
religious duties, and ail were solicitous to provide for the spiritual welfare 
of the departed brethren. In some places, each member paid a sum for the 
good of the soul of a deceased brother. If one fell sick at a distance, certain 
of his brethren brought him home and attended his funeral. Among the 

' M; best tliuiks nre <tue to Sir F. anee which tliej have rendered mn in 
AlHdden, u well as to Ur. Hunter, and preparing tliu paper fur tlieprSA. (Xoti> 
tlio Itev. P. lUiTsrt, for the kind assist- ly Mr. Uarkloud.) - 
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Inws estabUeb«d in the Guild of Abbotsburj were the following: " If wiy 
of UB fall sick within Bixty milea, we engafre to find fifteen men. who may 
bring liim home ; but if he die first, we will send thirty to conrey him to 
the plaoe in which he desired U} be buried. If he die in the neighboaihood, 
the Steward shall inquire where he is to be interred, and shall summon aa 
many members as he can, to assemble, attend the corpse in an faonoarable 
manner, carry it to the minster and pray doToutly for the aoul." — Lingard't 
Anglo-Saxon Church, p. 246. 

Hiiner, the historian of Winchester, claims for that city » priority in 
these iostitudons. He states that, in a.d. 856, the principal citiaena of 
Winchester formed themselves, under the royal protection, into a society, 
called the Guild ; this, he says, was " the first association of this nature, by 
the space of a whole century, recorded in history." Thus eaHy, be adda, 
was the foundation "laid i^ this primitire corporation." — Hist. Winch, 
i. 121. 

The record sent by the Archdeacon is as follows : the date cannot he 
later than 1083, as Queen MaUlda, who ia mentioned, died that year. 

" In the Name of the Lord our Sariour Christ. Here is mule known . 
that Wulfstan, the Bishop' hath agreed in the Lord's Name, with his loving 
Brothers that are true to him before Qod and before the world ; that is, 
first Egetwin, abbot of Evesham,* and Wulfwold, abbot of Chertaey, and 
Elfsy, abbot of Bath, and the brethren ; and Edmund, abbot of Penhore. 
and Rawnlf, abbot of Winchcombe, and Serle, abbot of Glonoester, and 
Elfstan, dean of Worcester. That is, that ws will earnestly be obedient to 
God, and to St. Mary and St. Benedict, and guide ourselves in our conduct 
as nigh as we nighest may to what is right, and be, as it is written, as of 
one heart and one soul [Acta iv. 321 ;* and we will be futhful to onr 
temporal Lord King William, and the Lady Matilda, before God and 
before the world. And we have agreed among us, for our souls' good, and 
that of all the brothers that are subject to us, diat we will be at unity 
together, as if all these seven minsters were one minster, and as it is here 
before written, of one heart and one soul : that is, that we every week will 
sing two masses in each minster, separately and exclusively for all the 
brethren, on Monday and Friday ; and this shall be made known to the 
brother who presides over the mass-service for the week, that he may 
further this mass, for the brethren that are living, and for each brother 
that ia departed let each do their office, as if they were all together at one 
minater. . And now is tbdr agreement declared, that they will be obedient 
to God, and to their Bishop, for their common good; that is, that each of 
them* shall perform one hundred masses, and buy what is necessary with 
hia own hand, and bathe a hundred poor men, and then feed them and 
clothe them, and let each sing himself seven masses,* and provide for them 
for thirty nights theirmeat before them, and one penny over and above their 
meat. Qod help us, that we maj thus establish it to last, and increase it 
with tome further good ! Amen, 

* This WIS the fkinoui St Wulf^titQ, * The original hu hers tlis Latin 

Bisbop o( Worceator, 1092 to 10g»-6. He wonla of the VuJgate. 

wag can omMd in 1203. > Bj "each of thorn" seami to be 

' In the original, the name at the meant each ■bbotipecified.and the Dean 

Abbot of Eve«b>tniswrittan£Belwig,t.<. of Worcester. 

I^elwj, > Wrre tbeaemaasM for the souls' good 
of the poor persoui relieved t 
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" These Are the brethren'! names at Eruhun ; that is, first, Egelwin 
the Abbot, and Oodric the abbot,' and Egelwin the dean, and Ordmer, and 
(Jodefrid, Theodred, Reynold, Ettdric, Elfwin, B&drig, CoUinig. Leofwine, 
Ellrio, Wnlfwin. Sired, Bmning, Elmer, Elfwin, Egelric, Bgelwjrd, Dun- 
ning, Sngeat, Uhtred. Edward, Edmund, Uir, Brihtrio, Wulfiige, Sexa, 
BIfwin, Wulmer. and Egelwj. 

" Theae are the brethren's names at Cbertaej : that is, first, Wulfwold 
the abbot, and Elfward and Scslaf ; Oter and Godwin ; BthalRtan and 
Bdgar; Badmer and Qodwia ; Elfwin and Benedict; Siwine andAlfwold ; 
Brihtnoth and Elfric ; Oodrio and Elfrie ; Wulfward and Wulfric. 

" These are the brethren's names at Bath ; that is, first, Elfsj the abbot 
and Etfiie ; Leoswig and fliethewnlf ; Elfwj and Bgdmer ; Edwj and 
Godwin ; Egelwin and Oswold ; Elmer and Tbeodiridd ; Eadrie, Egelmer. 
Sffiwnlf, Thured, Egelric, and Herlswin ; and Oodrio the monk at 
Molmeebarf, who is also one of ns ; and also Wnlferd, Pioe's brother tA 
Tannton. " 

Wanlej obserres that this document is probabljr incomplete, as the names 
of the brethren at Pershore, Winchccmbe, Gloucester, and Worcester are 
net added. 

In declaring that the poor should be cleansed bj immeruon before tbejr 
were fed and clothed, we see here a wise rentUtion for gimg them the 
oomforte of a bath. The historian of Whalley, in bis description and 
remarks on that Abbey, alludes to the quantity of flesh meat consumed 
by the monks, when they bad scarcely a vegetable to eat. " One circum- 
stance," he adda, " in their habits mnst have exposed them to putrid and 
ontaneons disorders. I mean a total inattention to cleanliness, which is to 
be impnted to the absurdity of their rule ; for they had no sheets to their 
beds, or shirts to their backs ; they idept in their ordinary dresses of 
woollen, and never sTailed tbemselres of a practice, from which they appear 
to have been prohibited, and which alone rendered the same habits tol- 
erable in the ancients — namely, a constant use of warm baths — which 
would hBTe remored all impurities frotn the skin. In us it would produce 
a strange mixture of feelings to be repelled from the person of a man of 
learning, or elegant manners, by font smells and Terrain. " 

Here this historian appears to ha*e been greatly mistaken. The greater 
monasteries seem to have had a large bath-house, "bathiandra manna hus," 
bathing-men's house for strangers. It would hare been ineiCDsable if the 
Abbey of Bath had not possessed what was so essential to health and 
comfort. The munificent Bishop, John de Villula, Warner says, added to 
the convenience of his monastery hy building two baths within its precincts : 
one, called the Abbot's Bath, he devoted to the use of the public ; the other 
was appropriated to the Prior. The King's Bath supplied the former with 
water ; the latter was fed by a spring of its own. They continued to serve 
the purposes for which they were constnioted till the middle of the sixteenth 
oentnry. 

The Archdeacon of Cleveland referred to these Guilds in a sermon which 
1 had the pleasure of hearing delivered by him in Wells Cathedral, but 
which was never published. He kindly favoured me with the following 

from doty on account of age or 
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*' I need not dneU longer on other instsnees from the liistorr of our cnm 
church of ancieat benefits to the cause of religioo and charitj, from socie^BS 
■within the general bodj ; auoh as were the Aiigto-S&xon and Angio-Notman 
-Guilds and Brotherhoods, marking a rude state of society indeed in aome 
particulars, and derisod for mutual protection under ill-executed lawa, but 
also embracing help for the sick and poor, and a decent care of tha 
funerals of their departed friends. The number of names subacribed to 
some of these old records of Christian fellotrship, show that there is some- 
thing of the tenderness of nature, not harshlj to be condemned, in this 
desire of association — that human kindness cannot be contented with k 
solitary exercise of religion, but deeires the good of mutual participaUon 
and companionship in prayer and works of loTe — ■ to walk in the houae of 
God as friends,' and find there that home for the lonely heart, where it 
feels that, ' as in water face answereth to face, ao the heart of man 

The text, to which the name of the Abbot of Bath is a£Szed a« a sub- 
scriber, will bear out this comment. 

Hr, Burtt has giren a Taluable paper, in the Norwich Vdume of the 
Transactions of the Institute, " on certain Guilds, formerly existing in 
the town of Little Walsingham." These are classed by him as " Frith Gnilds, 
for the maintenance of peace and security ; merchant guilds, trades' guilds, 
and ecclesiastical guilds." This paper affords some useful information on 
the subject of these associations, not only in that particular locality, hut 
generally as to the objects for the promotion of which they were founded, 
Mr. Burtt speaks of Ecclesiastical Guilds at hating their rise in this conntiy 
towards the close of the fourteenth century, but the instances which I hare 
given prove their existence at a much earlier period. The gre&ter portion 
of those described by him are of the reign of Henry VIII. 

Mr. Jeffery, of this city, has pointed out to me, from Rudder's Glouces- 
tershire, an instance in the church of Dyrham in this neighbourhood, 
dated nearly 500 years after the period of which we have been speaking. 
A guild was there founded by Sir Wm. Dennys and Lady Anne his wife, 
daughter of Uaurice, Lord Berkeley. It was ordered that prayers should 
be daily offered for the founders, and for all that would become brothers 
and sisters, or helpers of the fraternity, and for all benefactors. The 
accounts were to be kept by persons called Proctors of the Guild, and 
directions are given that they should be properly audited. Large gifts 
were made in kiue and sheep. Thirty-three shillings and fourpence were 
to be rec^ved by the Proctors as a payment for the Priest. Uany were 
the brethren and sisters of this Guild, being in fifty parishes in Somer- 
setshire and Gloucestershire, amounting probably to 300 persons* The 
payment from each person was lOd. or 20d. quarterly. 

As ^e Archnological Institute would desire to exhibit to the present 
generation whatever was deserving of praise in past times, the documents 
here noticed, and the work they record, call upon us to pay honour to 
whom honour is due. That much good-fet low ship was connected with 
Guilds, Turner observes, cannot be doubted. " These associations may be 
called the Anglo-Saxon Clubs." Guilds must have been popular with the 
English people. The assembling for a laudable object, and the good cheer, 
which was not forgotten, must have rendered these anniversaries most 
attractive. Occasionally we may suppose that the niannors of the age 
might lead to scenes of revelry, as we have witnessed in recent times, 
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taon hononred lu the breach than in Uie obseirance. We are too apt 
to aAonbe to the age in which we live all that ia " wiseat, diaoreeteat, 
heat," and to apeak with little indulgence, sometimea with little trnth, of 
what we are pleaaed to call the dark ages. Whilst we mark, as we must 
with pleaaare, the great and eitensive henefits now imparted b; our county 
cluba and fnendlj aocieties, let us remember that our forefathers, eight or 
nine oenturiea ago, had carried into effect the rer; same good work, which 
we now seek to accomplish with the aame spirit, and under the same 
Christian influence, 

A writer, not o<rer indalgent to the preTailing religious system of former 
daja, admits the saJulary influence, breathed from the spirit of a more 
genuine religion, which often displayed itself. " In the original princxplM 
ofUonastio Orders," Hr. Hallam obserres, "there waa a character of 
meekness, self-denial, and charity, ^at could not be wholly effaced. These 
Tirtnes were inculcated by the religious ethics of the middle ages ; and in 
the relief of indigence, it may upon the whole be asserted that the monks 
did not &11 short of their profession.'' 

The Anglo-Saxon docnment, regarding the Quild at Cambridge, referred 
to in foregoing obserrations as cited in the " DissertatioBpistolaris," by Dr. 
Geotge Hickee, on the utility of Ancient Northern Literature, p. 20, is 
preserred in Oott. MS. Tiberius, B. Y. f. 75. A Latin translation may 
there be found ; the following English Tersion of this curious document is 
given by Mr. Kemble, in the appendix to bis Saxons in England, rol. i. 
p. 513. 

" In this writ is the notification of the agreement which this broUierhood 
hath made in the thanea' gild of Orantabrycg. That ia, first, that each 
gave oath upon the relics to the rest, that he would hold true brotherhood 
for God and for the world, and all the brotherhood, to support him that 
hath the best right. If any gild-brother die, alt the gildship is to bring 
him where he deaired to lie ; and let him that cometb not thereto pay a 
sester of honey ; and let the gildship inherit of the dead half a farm,* and 
each gild-brother contribute two pence to the alms, and out of thia sum let 
what ia fitting be taken to St. ^theldryth.* And if any gild-brother hath 
need of his fellows' aid, and it be made known to the reere ' nearest the 
gild (unless the gild-brother himself be nigh) and the reeve neglect it, let 
him pay one pound ; if the lord neglect it, let him pay a pound, unless lie 
be on his lord's need or confined to his bed. And if any one steal from a 
gild-brother, let tbere be no boot,' but eight pounds. But if the outlaw 
neglect this boot, let all the gildship avenge their comrade ; and let all 
bear it, if one misdo ; let all bear alike. And if any gild-brother slay a 
man, and if he be a compelled avenger and compensate for his insult, and 
the slun man be a twelve-hvndred man, let each gild-brother assist .... 
.... if the slain be a oeorl, two ores ; * if he be a Welshman, one ore. 

■ "Etsodalitu alteram pBrtemsump- bj Hr. ICembls. Sw also Spalmaii, 

tuum sceotDtaoda^" — Hiokes. DuoDgs, and Lye. 

' The church of Ely. * Aug. Sax. Bot, compeontioa to an 

> Oerefs. See Mr. Ksmble's diraertu- injured party. 

tJoQ on thia name, Suona in Bngluiil, 'On. a sort of Saion money, of two 

vol. iL p. lf>l. In itc generU eenm, it kiodi, the larEsr contained 20 peDiugna, 

deaignsted the fin»l, admiDiBtratiTe. Bud the leaser only 16. See Hickea, Ep. 

executive officer. The funcliooa of the Diai. p. 111., 8i<elmB0, Lye, Somoer, auil 

reeve of the abire. or aheriff. the reev^ BoaworUi in V. 
ol the larux, or bailiff, &c, are actfortii 
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But if the gild-brother vith follj »od deceit itaj & mao, let Iiim be«r bis 
own deed ; and if a comrade slaj another comrade through his own follj, 
let him bear his breach as regards the relatires of the bIud ; and let him 
buy back his brotherhood in the gild with eight pounds, or lose for ever 
our brotherhood aad friendship. And if a gild-brother eat or driok with 
him that slew bis comrade, save in the presence of the king, tbe bishop, or 
the ealdorman, let him pay a pound, unless he can clear himself with two 
of his dependents/ of aoy knowledge of tbe fact. If any comrade misgreet* 
another, let him pay a seater of bcney, except he can clear himself with bia 
twodependeutc If a serrant draw a weapon, let his lord pay a pound, and 
recoTer what be can from tbe serrant, and let all tbe company aid bim to 
recorer his money. And if a serrant wound another, let the lord avenge 
it, and Uie company, so that seek what he may seek, he shall not hare bis 
life. And if a servant sit within the spenoe,' let hini pay a sester of honey, 
and if any one hatb a foot-sitter,' let him do the same. And if any gild- 
brother die or lie sick out of tbe country, let his gild-breUirea fetcb him 
alive or dead, to the place whero be desired to lie, under the same penalty 
as we have before said, in case of a comrade's dying at home,'and a gild- 
brother neglecting to attend the corpse." 

The Chairman said they were greatly indebted to Mr. Markland for bi« 
memoir, Tbero were probably few persona aware that there was a Quild 
associated with tbe monastic institutions of Bath. At one time tbe Abbey 
occupied nearly tbe whole space to the water on tbe south side of tbe city, 
and it was one of tbe noblest monastic institutions in tbe kingdom. Its 
influence on the inbabitanta of Batb, must have been Tory greaL Tbe 
greater part of tbe professional men lived in the Abbey, and aeemed to 
bave been officials of the House. The monks bad their pbyuciuta living 
among tbem, and their sculptor ; they had annual banquets on seTeral 
occasions, to which they invited tbe citiseos in considerable numbers- 
There was this advantage in investigating tbe history of the Abbey of 
Batb, there were more complete cartularies and renters than were to be 
found appertaining to any oUier monastery with the exception of Qlastm- 
bury, Malmesbuiy, and Abingdon. In the library of Corpus Christi Collie, 
»t Cambridge, there is an ancient and valuable cartulary ; tbe Uarquis 
of Bath formerly had another, to which Ur. Markland had referred ; * and 
thers was one in the library at Lincoln's Inn. He hod taken extracts from 
that cartulary, and if any local antiquary dewred to have a minute history 
of Batb and its institutions, he could not do better than make careful 
examination of these registers, and he bad no doubt the Benohers of 
I^ncotn's Inn would readily permit access to that which is preaerved in 
th^ library. 

Mr. Addison, of Preston, Lancasbun, stated that there was in that town 



' " Consaenunentalibiu." — Hickas. osllad " Buber Codes Bsthonia," and i* 

* "Indiitar at Mpttiua sppellet." — ao dted by Burton la his CommeoUiy 
Ibid. on { ADtouiniu' Itiaarair. It wis bc- 

' >'3i famulDj in via cuiquua iniidie- quasthad to Thooiaa. Viacount Wsj- 

tar." — HM. mouth, tha friend of Bi&hop Ken, b; 

* " In tandieulam sif • dedpulam po- Dr. Thomu Ouidot, tha Pbysicisti of 
est." — Ibid. Bsth. TLii curioun Totuma haa, unfor- 

* Of this MS. some dascnption will ba tunstaly, baan long miming from tLu 
found in Warnar'a H iatorr of Both, Longleut Library. 



Appendix, p. 12, edit 1801. It ii there 
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K Guild aimilar to Uie one rererred to by Mr. Marklaod, ftnd which p<w 
seased • ramkrkable docoment, setting forth its ancient eonatitution. 

The Maater of Oontile and Caiaa College, Dr. QcBsT, then delivered & 
discourse on the Boundarj Linea which aepnrated the Welah and Engliah 
racea in Uie neighbourhood of Bath during the aerenty-five jeara 
that followed the capture of that city, a.d. 577, with speculatiooa aa to the 
Welsh princea who during that period wore reigning OTer Somenetsbire. 

A meeting of the Section of AHTiaoinsB waa alao held, Ur. Ootatios 
HoaoAN, M.P., preuding. A memoir waa read bj Ur. Jefferiea on Lana- 
down ; compriaing notices of the two Boman oampa, the British works, 
Waller's entrenchments, the mooument of Sir Beril Qrenvile, and the 
remains of St. Loarenca's Chapel, now a farm-hoaM^ auppoaod to have 
been the resort of pilgrims on their way to Olaaionhtirj. 

During the afternoon a large part; risited Prior Park, the auhject of 
Hr. Eilrert's paper on the previona momiog. Prior Park waa built in 
1734 bj Wood, for Ralph Allen, and here he dispensed hia munificent 
hoapitalit;, and entertained Fielding, Pope, Sterne, Warburton, and other 
int«lloetual oelehrities of the age. Hampton Down was also visited nnder 
the guidance of the Rot. H. U. Scorth. He directed attention to Wans- 
djrke, the great Belgic bonndarj, a portion of which is here Tery distinct. 
They were now, he obserred, on entering npon the Down, upon the site of an 
ancient Belgic settlement, which, no doubt, existed before the Christian 
era and continued until after the Roman oconpation ; the Romans liriug in 
the valley, and the nativea upon the hill. The viaitora proceeded over the 
trackway through the camp, which is distinotly marked, and the diTisions 
of the settlement supposed to hare been occnpied by different tribes are 
also obserrahle. Ur. Soarth pointed out the utnation of other camps, 
including that on the oppoute hill of Solsbury, where the goddess Sol is 
supposed to have been worshipped, and from which or the neighbouring 
hill of Bannerdown the Saxons invaded Bath. Remains of hut circles are 
traceable on Hampton Down. Skeletons deposited in a sitting posture had 
been found in the «de of the hill, at a spot probably used as a burial place 
for the settlement. The roadway or stone avenue from the camp to the 
ancient tempio or place of judicial assembly, was alao abown, as were the 
remains of the Druidical circle itself. Thia oircle waa formerly much 
more complete, end it is to be regretted that many of the atonea have been 
carried away to form ornamental rock-work in the Bath Park and in private 
gardena. 

The Annual Dinner took place this day at the Guildhall. Lord Talbot 
presided, and among the guests were the Lord Biahop of the Diocese, Lord 
Auckland, the Right Worshipful the Mayor, the Right Rev. Biahop Carr, 
Rector of Bath, Sir A. H. Elton, Bart., Mr. A. Beresford Hope. M.P., the 
Ven. Archdeacon of Bath, Ur. Markisnd, Mr. Hunter, the Rev. Arthur 
Fane, the Hon. and Rev. P. B. Portman, Prebendary of Wells, Rev. E. 
TroUope, Professor Donaldson, Ur. F. H. Dickenson, and other influential 
members of the Institute. 

Thursday, July 22. 

Thia day waa devoted to an Eicursion to Glastonbury Abbey. Tbe Rev. 
J. L. Petit very kindly undertook to officiate as cicerone, end he greatlj- 
coiitributed to the gratification of the day. 

By the liberal pcruilsslun of the Mayor and Corporation, the Charters 

VOL. XT, 3 II 
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and other r&luable documenU oonneoted with the Citj of Bath wore 
arranged ao ai to be accesBible to the mombera of the Institute on thia and 
the two foUowing dajs. The following extract from ^le envmeraUon of 
these munimenta, ia obtained from a Catalogue drawn up bj John Furmao, 
in 1776, which through the kindneaa of the Major waa provided for the 
gratification of the riiiton. 

1. A.D. 1189. Charter, dated 7 Dee., 1 Richard I. Wherebj the king 
eouunaadB that the ci^iena who are of the Merchant Gild aball be free 
from all toll, customB, Uo., in the Mine manner as the citizena of the Mer- 
chant Qild of Wincheatw. 

2. A.D. 1246. InapeximuB and confirmation of the Charter of Kichard 
I. Dated 23. Dec., 31 Henrj III. No new pririlege graated. Warner's 
Hist, of Bath, App. p. 18. 

3. A.I). 1256. GrsDt, dated 24 July, 40 Henry III., to the dtisena, 
that thejr or their good< shall not be arrested for anj debt for which thej 
are not bondsmen, or principal debtors, &e, 

4. A.D. 1275. Charter, dated 12 Not., 3 Edward I. Qranting to the 
Bishop of Bath and yTells that all citizens of Bath, their heir* and 
eucoeisore, should be free from toll throughout the realm.' 

6. [a.d. 1284}] Grant to the Bishop of WelU to hold a fair at his 
Manor of Batb, for ten Aajs on the eve, on the daj, and on the morrow of 
the Apostles Peter and Paul (June 29), and on the seren following dajs. 
Dated 1 Sept. 12 Edward [I. ?].' 

6. A.D. 1313. Inspezimua and confirmation of the Charter of 40 
Henrj III. Dated 12 March, 6 Edward II. Also a Duplicate. 

7. A.D. 1331. Inapeximas and confirmation of Charter of 6 Edward II. 
without grantbg taj new prifilege. Dated 4 May, 5 Edward III. AUo 
a Duplicate. 

8. A.D. 1340. Inspeximus and confirmation of the last, granting further, 
in consideration of a fine of £20, that the citicens shall be free of Btallage, 
murage, parage and picage, throughout all England, &.c. Dated 10 April, 
14 Edward III. 

9. A.D. 1371. Grant to the Biahop of Bath and Wells, reciting that 
whereas he and his predocessors had at Bath weekly two markets, from 
the feast of St. Caliitus until Palm Sunday, be and his suoceBsors maj 
bave two markets weekly throughout the year. Dated 20 June, 45 
Edward III. 

10. A.D. 1382. InspeiimuA and confirmation of Charter 14 Edward 
in. Dated 9 March, 5 BJchard II. Also a Duplicate. 

11. A.D. 1400. Inapeiimua and confirmation of Charter 5 Richard II. 
Dated 25 March, 1 Henry IV. 

12. AJ>. 1414. lospeiimus and confirmation of Charter 2 Henry Y. 
Dated 24 November, 2 Henry V. 

13. A.D. 1432. Inspezimua and confirmation of Charter, 2 Henry V. 
Dated 1 June, 10 Henry VI. 

■ Soma doubt appears to have uisan conjecturoll; AMigned to f. Edw. II. It 

in T*gixd to the date of UiU .oharter, does not appau in tbe CaUnd. Rot. Pat. 

wbich will be found enlervd in the Ca- but probablf the grant waa made by 

landar of the Patent Rolla, 3 Edw. L, Edw. I. to Robert Buniel, Biahop of 

p. 4e. Bath and Wella, chancellor, a prelaU 

' Th« precise date ia not Gied in much iu faTour with that king. 
Funoau's achedule, nbiM thia grant ia 
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14. jl.t>, 1447. Charter granting eerUin prinleges to the ittyor and 
proouTfttors, and rooiting that the grant wu made in regard to adminutra* 
tion of justice, cognisance of pleas, punishment of offenders, Uo., for 
relief of the city and in ease of the charge they were at, among others, 
of the Fee Farm, pud to the Bishop of Bath and Wells. Dated 26 
Noterober, 26 Henrj VI. 

15. A.D. 1466. InspeiimuB and confirmation of Charter 10 Henry VI. 
Dated Norember 16, 6 Edward IV. 

16. A.D, 1544. Qrant to the Uayor and Bitizens of a joarlj fair within 
the city, to b« held on 1 February, and the aiz following days, t(^etli«r 
with a court of Pu povdrt, tK. Dated 29 June, 36 Henry VIII. 

17. A.D. 1652. Orant to the Mayor and citizens of a Free Grammar 
'School, and of aU the king's messuages, lands, &c., in Bath, fonnerly 
paroel of the posaessions of the Priory, for the better supporting of the 
afud school. The If aror. and eitiiens to find a proper master, well skilled 
in the Latin tongue, wlio should bare £10 a year for his salary ont of the 
profits of the premises ; and ont of the said profits the Mayor and citisens 
wore also to relieve yearly ton poor persons dwelling within the city and 
■nbnrhs, kc. Dated 12 July, 6 Edward VI. 

18. A.D. 1574, Qrant from the Crown of the offices of Bailiff, Coroner, 
Eseheator, and Clerk, of the Market of the City and Liberties thereof, 
fonnerly belonging to the bishopric of Bath and Wells, to William Swayne 
for his life. And also of the office of Bailiff of the Hundred of Holford, 
Gretton, and Rittesgato, co. Gloucester, parcel of the possessions <^ 
William, late Marquis of Northampton. Dated 4 May, 16 Elisabeth. 

19. A.D. 1590. Now Charter, dated 4 Sept., 32 Elisabeth. 

20. A.t). 1684. New Charter, dated 31 Dec., 36 Charles IL 

With the Royal Charters here enumerated were produced also the three 
following documents. Letters Patent, being the exemplification of the 
Record of the acquittal of Richard Godelegh, chaplain, Henry Giddsmith, 
and others, tried at Bath for felony. Dated 28 NoTember, 20 Richard II, 
(1396). General Pardon, granted to the Mayor and Commonalty, of all 
trespasses, &c., committed before 9 April then last past; and of all 
debts, die., due to the King before 1 Sept., in his 20th year. Dated 15 Oct., 
25 Henry VI. (1446). General Pardon, granted to the Mayor and Com* 
monaltv, of all trespasses, ius., committed before 7 April, thou last past. 
Dated 12 June, 30 Henry VI. (1452). 



Friday, July 23. 

A Meeting of the Historical Section was held at the Assembly Rooms, 
Mr. HtniTBR, V.P.S.A., presiding. 

A Memoir was read by Kr, J. P. Ros&bll, Librarian to the Literary 
and Scientific Institution, on the Growth of the City of Bath with 
reference to its Buildings and Population, 

A highly interesting Memoir was read by Mr. Makklakd, on the 
Domestic Architecture of Bath at different periods. A series of dntwings 
by Mr, H. V. Lansoowh, were displayed in illustration of this subject. 

Notices of houses in Bath formerly inhabited by men of eminence, were 
also read by Mr. H. V. Laksdowk, and illustrated bj his drawings. 

At the conclusion of these valuable communications, Mr. Dickenson 
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expressed tbe bope that thej might be giren to the paUk m a more 
penn&nent nod complete fonu than the mere prodnetion of them id the 
Transactions of the Institute. He tmated that Mr. HarltUnd and 
Mr. Lansdown would give them the materials for a History of Bath 
in all the interesting details which thej had heard, and which had been 
so admirably illuBtrated. Mr. Markland responded to tliis appeal, and 
paid a well-merited eompliment to the talents and exertions of Mr. Lansdown, 
whose drawingi were well deserring of being petpetaated bj the engrarers- 
In the Architeetoral Section, Sir John Awdht presided. He said, 
before calling upon Mr. Freeman, who was about to address them on 
Ualmesbury Abbej, he was desiroos to offer a few words npon the 
Eistorj of Architecture as connected with the district in which thej were 
assembled. This was a very interesting uetghbonrhood in r^aid to 
architecture, although in Bath Itself there were few instances of arehi- 
tectnre in its highest state. Bath, however, is sitnated in the centre of 
« conntrj of building stone, and the result was that the hnmbler buildings 
were of peculiar interest. The cottagei of the peasantry for many miles 
round, where th^ had not been modernised, were of great interest ; and 
in many of the Tillages the tradition of Qothio Domestic Architecture waa not 
lost. In illustration he might mention that in the Tillage of Lacock, where 
he resided, some cottages had recently been built by the Tillage mason as 
a matter of speculation, and ha had introduced the muUioned window, 
which was mnch better than some of those he had been called npon to 
make when working under architects. The art of sawing stone seems also 
to have been practised here when chisels and other instruments requiring 
more labour in their nse were employed elsewhere. Thus the spires in the 
neighbourhood, which were late in the Ferpendicnlar order, were smooth 
plain surfaces, without moulding, and CTidently couBtmcted with sawn 
stone. The spire at Bex was named as an eiampte. He mentioned this, not 
with praise, but as locally characteristic, and instanced parta of Corsham and 
Lacock chnrches, of earlier date, and in other respects of good character, 
which had great poverty of effect from this cause. Sir John then proceeded 
to say that the history of architecture commenced with the Roman works 
ill the neighbourhood. Those who had visited the Literary Institution had 
seen portions of a temple dedicated to a local goddess, called Sul, and 
whom the Romans called Sul Minerva. It was a temple of a lato period, 
nud in a remote province, and therefore it could not be expected that tlie 
Romans lavished upon it the skill found in some other of their works ; 
but, neverthelesB, it was a building of the Corinthian order, on a considerable 
scale, and possessed great boldness of ornamentation. From the Romati 
period a great interval occurred ; but, as they knew, tliis city continued 
to be during that dark period an inhabited and fortified city, Thej next 
cnuie to the Norman style of architecture; and be might observe, that there 
was a chronological association, which approached very near to accuracy of 
dale in regard to the different slylcs of architecture. Thus, after the 
Norman period, what is called the Early English style, when new principle! 
were being worked out, during which the forms were deriveil from Classicnl 
Architecture, though its principles were forgotten, nearly coincided with 
the period between the first Magna Charta and those more extended cou- 
slilutional rights obtained in the reign of Edward I. The pure and perfect 
Gothic, by some called the Decorated, occupied the glorious time from 
Kdward I. to the decline of Edward III. Then we might carry down the 
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period from Richard II. to the cloM of the wan of the BoBea, with which 
the Early Perpendicular itjie eoinoided. It waa a period boUi politically 
and architecturaltj of coniiderable change, but the political changes were 
d^naatic rather than coDBtitutional : the architectural chongea rather affected 
the aubordinato forms than the essential principlea of construction. The 
Tudor kings introduced a great modifiealion in architecture, and the name 
of Tudor was coniimonly applied to the style. Whereas the earlier Gothic 
architecture had an eloTated and aspiring .character, in Tudor times we 
bad the depressed arch introduced in those dominant linos of the huildingi, 
where, in earlier atyles.ronly'a mtu'e acute oqtline would b^ admissible. 
The splendour of ita first and flnefet specimen, ^ing'> College Chapel, 
lent a glorj to the style ; but its real debasement waB evident in 
Henry VII. 's Chapel at Westminster, and. St. Qeorge',B Chapel at 
Windsor. Bath Abbey, however, thgAgh rebuilt Tory late in the style, 
is an extraordinary speoimQD of a return in this respect to an earlier 
character. They would here expect to, bare it of the n)ore debased kind, 
but it waa not so. The architect seemed to havja found similarity tn the 
proportions of the ground plan in the ifonndatifiA of an older stmoture. 
and to have followed the rertical character of that splendid specimen of 
architecture, St. Uary Redcliffe, Bristol.' Sir John Awdry then entered 
somewhat fully into the architectural characteristics of Bath Abbey, and 
particularly concurred with Mr. Davis, who commended the way in which 
the flying buttresses were carried down so aa not to disguise the form and 
beauty of the building. It differed in this from those magnificent foreign 
phurchea, which in the lofty proportions of the clerestory it imitated, that 
the form of the interior, the essential point to be made obrious iu Gothic 
architecture, was not hidden or disguised by a huge scaffolding of stone- 
work. He then proceeded to later times, remarked that in Bath at lesat 
that which had been the subject of so much obloquy elsewhere, street 
architecture, had been practised better than in almost any other place. 
Among the earliest specitnena of this style, were the sound and grand 
masses of the Parades ; Hilsom Street also contained some good archi- 
tecture, but ft had been moch injured by the conversion of the lower part 
of the houses into shops. The upper side of Queen's Square was ono 
magnificent whole : the Crescent was, perhaps too heavy in its columnal 
part, but it was a noble structure in a nobie situation ; and the Circug was 
the happiest idea of turning the Roman Amphitheatre outaide in, and con- 
verting it into habitations, that he had seen. Indeed, the classical orders 
M they were known in Rome, were aoarcel; anywhere carried out with so 
high ft degree of purity as in Badi. 

Mr. Edwakd FkbbujUI then delivered his Discourse on the Architectural 
styles and peculiarities of Ualmesburj Abbey. He took occowon to depre- 
cate the selection of places for excursions at the Annual Meetings of the 
Ins^tute, remote from the locality in which the Society assembted. He 
invited attention to the curious Anglo-Saxon church existing at Bradford, 
within a short distance of Bath, and suggested that if possible that place 
should be visited in preference to the more distant church of Malmesbury, 
announced in the programme for the fallowing day. 

In the meeting of the Section of Antiquities, the Chair was taken by Mr. 
Octatius Moroah, M. p., V, P. S. A. ; and the following Memoirs were 
communicated. 

Some Account of the Opening of Barrows in the neighbourhood of Priddy 
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and eliewhere, on the line of Romtui road betfreen Old Sarnm and the Fort 
in the Bristol Channel, at the mouth of (he river Axe, supposed to be (he 
Ad Axium of Ravennas. Bj the Rer. H. M. Scakth. 

The Dniidical Temple at Stonton Drew, Somerset, commonly called the 
Weddings. By Mr. Wiluam Loho. Printed in this vohime, p. 199. 

Description of Tumuli opened in the lalo of PnrbecV, Dorset, in 1856 
and 1857. By the Rer. J. H. Austen. 

ObserratioDS on Ancient Britiah Temples. By Jobs THDBtTAH, M.D , 
F. S- A. 

Notices of Ancient and Hediteral LabyTinths. By the Rer. E. Tbollope, 
F. 3. A. Printed in ihia Tolume, p. 216. 

Notices of certain remains of temples in Malta, and their poatible 
conneiion with Stonehenge. By Mr. Georok Hatohah. 

Obserrations on the Batheaston Tase. By the Rot. G, Ejlthbt. 

The Pamted Glass in Qloncoster Cathedral. By Mr. Charlm WnraroK. 

At the Erening Meeting; in the Assembly Rooms, a raluable Memoir 
was read by Mr. Tits, U. P., On the Disooreries reoently made at Bodran, 
the ancient Halicamassns. Nnmerona illustrations ware exhibited. 

Satc&dat, Jnly 2i. 

This day had been deroted to an ezcnrsion to Castle Combe and Halmes- 
bury Abbey. The party proceeded at an early hour by train to Corsham, 
and thence in carriages by Biddestone, where they examined the open belfry 
of the church, the earliest known example of the kind, the leper's window, 
the Norman font, ko., to Cutle Combe. After inspecting the churchy 
recently restored, the cross-legged effigy of one of the De Dnnttanrille 
family, the painted glsss, dtc, the risilors were conducted through the 
gardens of Mr. Poulett Sorope's reBidence to the British camp and the 
CMtle beyond. That a Roman station existed near this spot appears from 
numerous coins and Roman relics turned up by ^e plough at Tarious timea. 
The Fosse way passes within a short distance of the Castle-hill, and forma 
the parish boundary on the West A plan of the entrenchments is given 
in Mr. Scrope's History of the ancient Barony of Castle Combe,' and 
in the Abridgment of that interesting volume, produced in the Transac- 
tions of the Wiltshi-e Archteological Society. The camp occupies a 
striking position ; the area is about eight acres, and is dirided by trans- 
verse works into several compartments, within the last of which, towards 
the extreme point of the hill, the lower chambers of a keep-tower, con- 
sidered to be of Norman work, are still to be seen. The party then 
proceeded to Malmesbury. 

Mr. J. H. Parker, F. S. A., who kindly acted as cicerone to the 
eicursioniats, pointed out that the earliest part of the church was Norman. 
The Abbey was originally Saxon ; the Normans began to rebuild it in 
113£, and probably 'carried it on to 1150, and the doorways were inserted 
about 1170 or 1180. When good hammer and chisel work was found 
it generally indicated a date later than 1150 or 1160. The sculpture of 
the chisel was very rare till near 1150. A simple tool would be sufficient 
to account for the billet work and shallow mouldings ; shallow work was 

1 Privately printed, 4to. 18S2. The illurtrntiona, p,35B. See also tlio Wiit- 
naticcB aDil plan of tbe castte occur at p. ghira Archnological Magarine, voL U. p. 
8. Tb« vburch ia deactibcd, with aiaD j 1 35. 
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ftlmoat atintjB wrlj. and th&t of « deeper form later. The rich aigzag 
•rork and the intenectiog arohea belonged to the Esrlj Period. 

He began at the weat end. becauae the muiDer in which the joints oF the 
doorway have been inaerted in the earlier work is thwe distinotly viBible, 
and thia doorway ia part of the richly sculptured work exactly of the aame 
kind and of the same date aa the rery rich south doorway and porch. 

In the southern aide the great porch, the lower tier of wbdowa, an upper 
tier, aome flying buttresses, with their pinnacles, and an ornamental open 
parapet, elaim attention. Eound the lower part of the wall waa a condnued 
series of intersecting arch mouldings, forming arcades, which most hara 
been intended merely for ornament ; these are continued along the weatern 
^nt and also round the transepts. Immediately abore is a plain string 
moalding, and over that a range of round-headed windows, in which, being of 
enlarged dimensions, mullions and tracery hare been introduced. The 
upper windows or clerestory are in the ^ecwated Sngliah style. The 
exterior and interior doorwaya of the aonthern porch are cohered with 
elaborately ornamental aculpture. The figures appear to represent ranous 
aubjeota from the Old and New Testament ; and though distorted and ilU 
deaigned, yet, as specimens of the art of their age, they are extremely curious. 
The inner doorway, without columns, ia also decorated with sculptures. 

Mr. Parker stated that the fifteenth century tr&cery had been introduced 
in windows of the twelfth century ; the open parapet was of the fourteenth 
century ; the outer aroh and casing of the porch were of the fourteenth, and 
the inner arches late in the twelfth century. The interiaeing of the orn»: 
ments was very curious, almost unique ; the flying buttresses were of the 
fourteenth century and veir fine. From the flat buttresses between the 
clerestory windows he considered tliat the Norman church was of the aame 
height as the present ; the circular ornaments called paterce are almost 
peculiar to Halmesbury. The church was designed of its full size ori^nally. 
but from the irregularity in the form of the buttresses near the west end, he 
beliered that there had been an interruption in the work. 

Proceeding to the inside, Mr. Parker pointed out the irregularity of the 
work, and mentioned that after proceeding for a time the building must 
have been discontinued for want of funds, and hare been condoned by a 
different set of workmen. The pointed arches had sometimes been con- 
sidered to be the earliest of the kind in England. The mooldings and 
ornaments were about 1140 to 1150, and he saw no reason why the arches 
should not be asugned to the aame period. The two eastern arcbea were 
constructed at a later date than the others, though the capitals were of the 
earlier period. The triforiom was of the same period (1150], and he 
thought that the original design had been carried out. A great portion of 
the ornamental work was probably cut after the stones were placed in their 
positions. The raulting was of the fourteenth century, and of a beautiful 
kind ; the bosses were elegantly carred, the arrangement of the ribs and 
the nde-raulta Teiy good. Of the projection from the clerestory it was 
obserred that it was said by some to do the abbot's oratory connected with 
his residence. It might have been for the use of the singers. Some said 
it was for a small organ, or some other musical instrument. The centre 
Taulted celling with the clerestory windows were inserted in the fourteenth 
century. The raulting of the side aisles belongs to the original work of the 
twelfth. The cornice above the arches, containing the Greek " tau " alter- 
nately reversed, was very uncommon, and was looked upon as an indication. 
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in addition to othere, of worlcmeo of the Greek echool from BjE&ntium beinff 
employed. The remaining portion of the stone screen irss of the time of 
Henry Yltl. ; erect«d when the towerfell, and inserted in the Normen work. 

The mass of ruins at the eut etiJ of the structure was then inspected ; 
the lofty and singular-shaped arch, one of the four which supported the 
central tower, excited admiratiou. " The archirault (saya Britton] does not 
spring immediately from the capitals as is usual in the semi^circular arch, 
but the mouldings, ftfter preserring their perpendicular lines for about aii 
feet above the capitalsi conTerge, and form an arch of what is commonly 
called the bone-shoe shajte, rather flattened at thetop. The inter-oolumnia- 
tion is not bo wide by nearly ten feet as that on the western side of the 
tower ; CMiseqliently tiio latter fonned a parallelogram." From this oauae 
the arches acnas the narrow space would not be of the same form aa thoee 
over the wider spaces. ' The fragments of ornament inside the remaining 
portion of the tower, Mr. Parker looked upon as indicating that the tower 
was a lantern ttiwer open to the chorcli.' The chancd was of the same 
date as the nave ; the churth was so injured by the fall of the central 
tower as to render it necessary to cut it off from the rest of the building. 
' The door and windows on the north side were then examined. With 
respeot to the gable window, miBcalled a dormer, Mr. Parker obserred that 
it was probably carried op and the window inserted to give additional light 
to an altar or chantry inside the church. Pointing oat the comparatively 
plain appearance of this portion, he remarked that it was not ibe custom to 
omameot all parts of ohurches alike, but only those portions that were 
most in riew. There were many instances of this practice. 

After Tisitiug the reotot7 house and vestiges of the extenuve conventual 
buildings, the party returned by Chippenham to Bath. 

Monday, July 26. 

An Excursion was made, under the obliging guidance of the Rev. H. 
M. SCAKTH and Mr. C. &. Davis, to Englisbcomhe, the remarkable remains 
of the Wansdyke, Stanton Drew, and some other localities of great 
archsological interest. Mr. Scarth gave a detailed account of the course 
and peculiar features of the Wansdyke, which, after traversing Wiltshire 
from east to west, enters Somerset on the brow of Farley Down, and 
crosses the Avon a little beyond Bathford, thence ascending to the ancient 
camp on Hampton Down, and at the back of Prior Park towards the Fosse 
Way, which it traverses. It is best seen at Englishcombe; thence it pro- 
ceeds to the hill camp of Stantonbury, and may be distinctly traced near 
Complon Dando ; after which it reaches a camp at Maes Knoll, of 
which it forms, as likewise in two other instances in Somerset, the northers 
boundary. The line beyond this fortress is very obscure ; it has been 
supposed to terminate at Portishead on the Severn. This dyke waa 
probably the last frontier of the Belgic province ; and Sir R. Colt Hoare 
points out evidence of its having been used likewise by the Saxons, as a 
boundary between two petty kingdoms, the West Saxon and Mercian. 

At Englishcombe the attention of the visitors was arrested by the 
ancient bsrn, with an early English finial, windows, woodwork, and other 
portions which were referred by Mr. Parker to the fourteenth century. Two 
cruciform apertures, filled with tracery on the inside, he considered unique, 
and possibly work of the time of Edward I. The party visited the remains 
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of the eastle of tlie D« Oonmdjrf , and the church, a atnioture chiefly of the 
truifilioDal period about 1180 : the ohanoel was rehuilt t. Edward II. A 
Btngular effigj of an infant in swaddling clothes is seen over die chancel 
arch. The church of Newton St. Loe, recentlj restored bj Ur. Gore 
Langton, under the directions of Mr. Daris, was next Tisited ; alw the parlii 
manor-house, and castle of St. Loes ; whence the part; proceeded to 
Stanton Bur; Hill, and the remarkable encampment which commands a 
most eitenatve view. The Yen. Archdeacon Gunning kiudlj directed the 
attention of the viutora to its varied and iateres^ng features. At Compton 
Dando church Ur. Soarth pointed out a Roman altar, said to have been 
found in the Wautdjke, and now built into one of the buttresses. It bears 
two flgnres, poesiblj Apollo and Herculea. Oa ^e road thence to Stanton 
Drew, Archdeacon Gunning pointed out the huge stone known as the 
"Qiant's Quoit," said to have been thrown by a giant from Maes Knoll. 
On reaching the Druidical circles, of which a map has been given in thia 
Tolnme, p. 199, ante, the visitors were kindlj welcomed b; Mr. Coatei, 
ton of the proprietor of the estate on which the remiuns are situated, and 
an interesting discourse on their character, at compared with those at 
Stonehenge and at Abnrjr, was delivered bj the Rev. J. Bathurst Deane. 
Ur. Moore, a gentleman iatimatelj acquainted with the geology of the 
district, offered tome remarks upon the materials of which the matsire 
blooki are formed, and stated that the nearest place at which timilar stone 
now appears is at Broadfield Down, distant three miles and a half. The 
remains of a cromlech or sepulchral chamber were pointed out by Ur. 
Bathnrst Deane near Stanton church, where also some features of interest 
were examined ; the Norman font, an incised tomb of nnusual character, and 
a building adjacent to the church, now known as "the Priest's House,'' 
possibly ad Anchorite's cell. The party returned towards Bath through 
Queen Charlton, Kejnsham, and Bittou, where the chief objects of interest 
are the chantry chapel, built 1299, bj Thomas De Bitton, Bishop of Exeter, 
and the tombs of the Bittons. They have been described in a Memoir 
by the Rev. H. T. Bllacombe, in the Transactions at the Meeting of the 
Institute at Bristol, p. 248. One of these memorials, a remarkable cross- 
legged effigy with the head in relief, the rest of the figore being pourtrayed 
by incised outlines only, tt there figured. It is supposed to represent 
Bohert de Bitton, who lived about the time of Edward I. 

TtraaDaT, Jolt 27. 

The Annual Meeting of Members of the Inttitute was held at ten o'clock. 
The Chair having been taken by Lord Talbot de Ualahidb, the Report 
of the Auditors for the proTiont year (printed in thia volume, p, 178), and 
the following Annual Report of the Central Committee were submitted 
to the meeting, and both were unanimously adopted. 

In accordance with accustomed usage, the Central Committee gladly 
availed themselves of the occasion presented by the Annual Assembly of 
the Institute, to pass in review the general progress of the Sonety, and 
the advance of Archieological research during the prerious year. They 
could not refrain from the expression of congratulation, not only to those 
membera who had responded to the friendly invitatione of a city replete 
with aasociatioDS highly interesting to the ootiquary, but to those alto, 
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Bo&Uered throughout the realm, who had been unable to participate in that 
intellectuSil and social interch&Dga of knowledge, which the recurrence of such 
annireraarieB could not fail to encourage. Since the last Annual Report had 
been Hubmitted to the Society at the Cheater Meeting, no very remarkable 
inddent, pouibly, had marked the put year in direct connexion with their 
ProceediogB, to claim apecial notice on this occasion. No striking act of 
Vandalism had claimed interference, but the extenuon of a lirely interest in 
National Monuments, stimulated, doubtless, through the Meetings and 
the Publications of the Institute and of other kindred Assodations, might 
justly encourage the hope that, with a more true appreciation of Histoiical 
and Antiquarian Testiges, an effectual oODservatire influence must be brought 
into operation through the length and breadth of the land. One memorable 
occurrence, howcTer, signalised the previous year, in regard to the inleresta 
of Archieolo^cal Science. A decisive movement had been at length 
originated by the ooUe President of the Institute, in a canse of which he 
had long been the sealous advocate, — the remedy of evils arising from the 
ancient rights of Treasure Trove. Whilst in Scotland an energetic course 
had been taken by the Society of Antiqnsriea, from which the relief so 
long demred night speedily be realised in North Britain, Lord Talbot had 
taken the initiative in this country by presenting in the House of Lords, 
during the last session, s £ill for the amendment of the exiBting law, as the 
first step towards bringing this question under serious consideration on a 
future occasion. It may confidently be hoped that the conflic^ng interests 
connected with a matter of snch essential moment to the antiquary may 
thus ultimately be adjusted. 

During the past year Mr. Charles Newton, formerly Honorary Secretary 
of the Institute, has availed himself of advantages presented in his actual 
position OS Tice-Consul at Mitylene, to achiere some of the moA important 
discoveries of recent times, at the site of the ancient Halicamaasus. With 
most praiaeworthj spirit and energy Mr. Newton has carried cut the 
exploration of the remains of the Tomb of Mausolus, and rescued from 
oblivion extensive vestiges of that wonder of the ancient world, sufficing to 
enable him satisfactorily to identify its remsrkable character and design. 
The national collection has already been enriched by a considerable portion 
of these precious relics, displaying in a remarkable degree the genius and 
artislio power of Scopas and his great contemporaries, through whose 
united skill that memorable work was achieved. Mr. Newton is still 
engaged in the prosecution of his explorations in Asia Minor and at 
Carthage, for which it were to be dewfed that ample funds should be placed 
by the Government at his disposal. To the encouragement and libersJity of 
Her Majesty's Minister Plenipotentiary at Conslanlinople, Lord Stratford de 
Redclifie, the successful results of Mr. Newton's recent enterprise has been, 
it is believed, mainly due. 

The promotion of Archnologlcsl pursuits through the operation of 
Provincial Societies and Institutions, the formation of Local Museums, 
and the record of discoveries, has been constantly on the advance. In 
Somersetshire a very important accession to Antiquarian resources has been 
secured through the bequest of the late Mr. Smith Figott, whose valuable 
collections and drawings of the architectural and other ancient remains 
throughout the county have been entrusted to the Somersetshire Archieo- 
logic^ Society, and wilt £nd a suitable depository in their Museum at 
Taunton. The establishment of the Frosklia Institution at Lincoln, with 
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orraQgements for a Uuseum to rece'iTe the scattared Testi^a of untiqiiiCj, 
M> profuselj prenented in that locality, and rescued from oblivion through 
the Uudabis eSbrts of Mr. Trollops and other zealous friends oF the 
Institute, claims honourable mention, as does also tiie Museum and Free 
Public Library at LichSeld, and the completion of a Uasoum and Free 
Library at Norwich, which has been achieved with liberality worthy of that 
great city. The National collections at the British Museum bare been 
enriched by praiaeworthy liberality on the part of certain individuals, and 
they have been augmented from time to time through the indefatigable 
ezertious of Ur. Augustus Franks. It is, howcTor, to be regretted that 
occasioiu for the acquisition of important collectioas have, aa heretofore, 
been lost ; the valuable antiquities brought together at Richborough and 
Sandwich by Ur. Rotfe, have, it is uuderatood, followed the Faussett 
Museum ; they have passed into the possession of that liberal archsologist, 
Mr. Mayer, F. S. A., who is found ready on every occasion to advance the 
interests of science. 

At » former Meeting of the Iattitul«, the maps of the Roman Wall, 
surveyed by direction of the Duke of Northumberland, were through his 
kind permission produced far the gratification of the Society. That very 
valuable survey, admirably carried out by Mr. Maclaachlan, has subse- 
quently been engraved at the sole expense of his Grace ; and the accurate 
memorial of so remarkable a monument of Roman enterprise must be 
viewed with the highest gratification, as an evidence of the cootiuued 
favour of the Duke towards Archnological investigations, which have been 
already so largely indebted to his generous encouragement. It has more- 
over been announced, that through the liberality of the Duke of Northum- 
berland a complete Lapidarium, illustrative of the sculptures and inscriptions 
of the great Northern Barrier, is in preparation under the able editorship 
of Dr. Collingwood Bruce. This work, in which may be anticipated the 
most important accesNon to the history of Roman occupation in Britain that 
has appeared since the days of Horsley, will be produced under the auspices 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle. 

The Central Committee desired to record the tribute of regret and respect 
to the members deceased since the last Annual Uoeting, In this enumera- 
tion were specially to be remembered the distinguished nobleman who had 
given his sanction to the Meeting of the Institute at York, the Earl Fits- 
william. President on the occasion ; as also the late Dean of York, who 
had encouraged the Proceedings of the Society at that time. The Institute 
had to lament the loss of one of their earliest and most friendly supporters. 
Lord Braybrooke, a nobleman who had ever shown himself the kind patron 
of historical and antiquarian researches, to which also he had personally 
devoted considerable attention. Another valued friend, among the very first 
who had given to the Society their warm cooperation, the Rev. Dr. Bliss, 
late Registrar of the University of Oxford, had terminated a life of 
laborious and well directed exertions, amidst which bis kindly sympathies 
and assistance were ever readily bestowed on Societies or on individuals 
engaged in pursuits kindred to his own. In the death of Lord Handyside, 
a diacinguialied member of the Scottish Court of Session, the Institute has 
sustained the loss of a valued friend, one of the most influential accessions 
gained through the Edinburgh Meeting, to which he gave the warmeat 
support. Among other members, and those who had participated in the 
Anuual Proceedinga of the Society, must be named with regret the late 
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iir. George S. NicholeoD, Mr. Dianej, the generous founder of an 
Arcliffiological Frofeesorship at Cambridge, Sir John Kerle Hftberfidd, of 
Bristol, the talented Mr. Augustus Stafford, M.P., and Ur. Wyndham ; as 
also a very eminent foreign Archteologist, enrolled in the ranka of the 
Honorary membera of the InBlhute, Dr. Comarmond of Lyona, who 
had rendered essential service to Antiquarian Science and Iiiterature in 
France. 

The following lists of members of the Central Committee retiring in 
annual course, and of members of the Instituto nominated to fill the 
vacancies, were then proposed to the meeting, and unanimously adopted. 

Members retiring from the Committee: — The Earl Amheret, Vtee- 
Pretident ; R. W. Blencowe, Esq., Henry Cheney, Esq., Benjamin Ferrey, 
Bsq., Alexander Nesbitt, Esq., George Scfaarf, jun. Esq., the Rev. Walter 
Sneyd. The following members being elected to fill the Tacanoiea : — The 
Earl of Ilchester, Vke-PrenderU ; Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., Alexander 
Beresford Hope, Esq,, M.P., William Tite, Esq., M.P.. W. W. E. Wynne, 
Esq., M.F., the Rev. T. Comthwaite, and William Parker Hamond, Esq. 
The following members were also elected as Auditors, — James E. Hightin- 
gale, Esq., and P. L. Barnwell, Esq. 

The selection of the place of Meeting for the ensuing year was then 
taken into consideration. The requisitions received from various localitiea 
were submitted to the meeting ; more especially that which had been 
received from the Uayor and Municipal authorities of Carlisle, com- 
municated at Uie Chester Meeting in the previous year. Their invitation 
will be found in this Journal, vol. liv. p. 385. A cordial renewal of the 
assurance of welcome in that city was likewise addreaaed to the Society on 
the present occasion by Mr. Robert Ferguson, atating that the friends of 
the Institute in Carlisle had received from most of the leading persons of 
the city and county the pledge of their warmest support. It was 
unanimously determined that the Meeting for ^e ensuing year aboidd be 
held at Carlisle. 

At the close of these Proceedings a Meeting took place, for the purpose 
of receiving such memoirs as bad been previoualy deferred, through want of 
time, at the Sectional Meetings, The Chair having been taken by Mr. 
Jaiies Yateb, F.R.S., a communication was received from Mr. A. 
Haviland, of Bridgewater, relating to a remarkable Sanitary Regulation, 
adopted at Dunster, Somerset, during tbe prevalence of the Plague in 
lGi5. The occupants of the several tenements in a long street estabKsbed 
communication throughout its extent by opening doors internally from house 
to house, so as to avoid all necessity of going into the open street. 

A Memoir was read by Mr. C. E. DaTIS, on remarkable architectural 
remains first noticed by him in Sept. 1857, at Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts, 
and supposed to be of Pre-Norman date, possibly connected with the 
monastery founded by St. Aldbeloi, in the eighth century. 

The Rev. T. Huoo communicated some unpublished documents relaUng 
to Atheloey Abbey, Somerset, upon which a short notice was read by tbe 
Rev. W. E. Austin. 

The Rev. H. M. Scakth then ofiered some observatitms on tbe RtHnao 
Inscription discovered at Bath in 1854, and figured in this Journal, vol. xiL 
p. 90. Mr. Scarth also read a communication from the Rev. Dr. M'Caul, 
Principal of Triuity College, Toronto, whose atleatiou had been arrested 
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bj the importance of the inBcribed tablet, and Rome Tiloable criticiuu 
were offered aa the period to wLich it belong. Ur. South haa giyea a 
Uemoir on the subject in the Proceedioga of the Somenet ArchMological 
Society, during the jear 1854, p. 135. 

The Qeneral concluding Meeting wu then held ; Lord TalboT US 
Ualahide preaiding. The uiual ezpresaiona of acknowledgment were 
Toted to the local authonties, to all iiuUtutioiu and penons through whose 
friendlj co-operation the succeBsful resulta of the Ueeting had been 
easvred, espeoiallj to tiie Major and Corporation, to the liberal contribolorB 
to the Uuseum, and to the Local Committee. A vote of thanks having 
been proposed by the Uajor to the Noble Preaident, the proceediogB 
tennitiated. 



The Ceatral Comraittee deaire to aokoowledge the fotbwing Dooatioaa 
received on occasion of the Bath Meeting. The Major of Bath, 21. 2t.; 
Sir John F. Boileau, Bart., 51.; Dr. GueHt, Master of Caius College, 51., 
Right Rer. Bishop Carr, IL !«.; Br. Watson, 2i. lOi.; Mr. B, WaUon, 
21. lOt.i Rev. U. M. Scarth, 21. 2i. ; Ur. W. Long, 21. 2s. ; Mr. 
Marklaud, 21. 2t.\ Mr. Brjmcr, 21. 2t.i Ur. H. D. Skrine, 21, 2s.; Mr. 
J. S. Soden, 21. : Mr. W. H. Blaauw, 21 j Ur. A. W. Franks, 2t ; Ur. 
Albert Waj, 22.; Rev. J. F. Moor, It. it.; Col. Oliver, II. It.; Ur. C. J. 
Vigne, II. Ic; Mr. Q. Robin^ U. li. ; Rev. T. Bathnrst Deane, II. 1«.; 
Mr. E. Hunt, II. It. ; Ur. Bartrum, II. Ir. ; Ur. F. Uurch, U Is. ; Ur. 
W. Thompson, II. 1(.; Rev. C. R. Davj, II. 1*. ; Mr. Enjfton, U.; Mr. 
H. Godwin, II.; Ur. U. R. Ricardo, If.; Mr. W. H. Breton, lOi.; Mr. 
W. Sandford, lOi.; Mies Fenton, 10(.; Ur. J. E, GUI, lOi.; Rev. U. 
Catveriej. I0«.; Rev. E. J. C, lOf.j Rev. J. Wood, lOf. 



g<[c|)8tologttal InuUfgriut. 

Wb announce with satisfaction that it has been determined to make a 
complete intestigation of the site of the extensive Roman dtj of URicoNinu, 
Wroxeter, in Shropshire. Uanj of our readers, who were present at the 
Meeting in Shrewsburj in 1856, will recall the striking features of the 
position on the elevated banks of the Severn, the massive columns, the 
curious vestiges of structures of more than ordinarj importance, and 
especiailj the portion of a building of large dimeosiona, remarkable as an 
example of Roman conatniction, and marking the site of some great public 
edifice of which the reuiains have nerer been excavated. Several iuscrip* 
tions have been found at Wroxeter, and are preserved in the Library of 
King Edward's School at Shrewsburj. There remain doubtless other 
valuable memorials of this description hitherto concealed among the debris. 
The interesting memoir on the vestiges of this ancient city, read at the 
Shrewsbury Ueeting by the Rev. U. U. Scarth, will not be forgotten. The 
Duke of Cleveland, on whose estates the remains are situated, lias given 
consent that excavations should be made ; and at a meeting of the Sbrup- 
shire and North Wales Antiquarian Society, held at Slirewsbury, Nov. 11, 
ult., it was proposed by the President, Beriah Botfieid, Esq., U.P., aecoiidcd 
by tlie Earl of Fowls, that a subscription be entered into for making 
excavations at Wroxeter, and that all objects didcuvered be placed in the 
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Husaum of the SocieC; &t Shrewsbury. Mr. Botfield offered a contribution 
of fifty guineas, and many other aubacriptiona have been receiTed. It ia 
hoped that sufficient funda may be raised to enable the Society to carry 
out a thorough examination of Uriconium, and it is requested that persons 
disposed to aid this desirable object should forward their subscriptions to 
the Hon. Secretary to the Eicaratioas' Committee at Shrewsbury, Henry 
Johnson, Esq., M.D.. from whom a map of the site and a ataCement of the 
project may be ohtuned. 

We have to anuoance witii pleasure the production of the second Part (f 
Ur. J. W. Papwobih's Ordinary of Anns, to which we inri ted attention on 
afonner occasion. (See p. 196, io this rolume.) A third poKion will 
speedily he issued to the subscribers ; and it were much to be desired thttt 
more liheral encouragement of so useful a puhlioation might enable the 
author to accelerate the completion of his laborious undertaking. Sub- 
scribers' names are received by the Author, 14 A, Great Uarlborough 
Street, London. 

The Rev. Bbalb Poste, of Bydews Place, Msidstone, announces (by 
subscription, price 6>.) a Report of Discoveries at St. Faith's Chnrch, in 
that town, illustrated by several plates. The volume will contain also an 
account of antiquities of various periods, British, Roman, and Saxon, 
chiefly connected with Uaidstone. 

The recent completion of a first portion of the work undertaken by the 
Society of AtrnqnABlBa of Newcastle, the continuation of Hodgson's 
History of Northnmberland,' will speedily he followed hy (he production of 
the History of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. We have learned with satisfaction 
that this important chapter of Northern Topography, for which a mass of 
valuable material has been brought together since the publication of 
Brand's History, has been entrusted to very able hands. Among evidences 
of the extended range of Antiquarian research, and the more judicious 
mode of treating the combined facte of local history, since the compilation 
of those memorials of Newcastle by Brand, we may cite thoTaluable Memoirs 
on tiie state cf Newcastle during the Saxon Period, and the Trade of 
Newcastle previous to the reign of Henry III., for which the Institute 
has been indebted to Mr. J. Hodgson Hinde. They will be found in the 
first volume of the Memoirs contributed at the Meeting of the Institute 
in Northumberland, lately published by Mr. Q. Bell. 

A novd application of the Photosrafhio Abt to the illustration of 
subjects of ArohiBological Interest has been announced for publication by 
Hr. Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Qarden. It consists of ninety 
stereographs of Druidical remains, examples of Ecclesiastical and Military 
Architecture, Wayside Crosses, Monuments, iie., in Brittany, with a nar- 
rative of a tour by the Rev. J. M. Jephson, F.S.A. 

It is proposed that the Annual MESTiMa of the Institute at Carlisle, 
under the patronage of the Barl of Carlisle, Lord Muncaater, High Sheriff 
of the County, Lord Brougliam, the Lord Biahop of Carlisle, and other 
persons of distinction and influence, aball commence on July 26. Tho 
programme will shortly be issued. 



' History of NorthumbsrliDd ; the anumtive of evanti frgm tha ConqueA 

Oenanl Histor; of the County, coataiu- to th« Accession of the House of 
mg the Romui sad Saion Farlodi, nich Hanorar, NowcuUe. T. ft J. Pigg. 4to. 
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Aotuoou, notica of hi* ompaign* in 
North Britain, 27. 

Amber, cup of, foand dmf Brixton, 80 ; 
bakd of, with Bkiod remuni in Lin- 
oolnihlre, 379. 

Ampullt, of l«>d, or pilgrimi' Big;ii, found 
at Dunwich, 1G6. 

Ahoixi-Saioh Pbbiob ;— notiea of the formt 
ofiaddles,87i fngmsnt of ui invnibcd 
orou at Carliils, 8S ; tomba and 
weapons foood near Sleaford, 278 ; 
weapons found at Cookham, 278 ; guild 
at Bath, 371; guild at Cambhd^, 3TG, 

AngoD, weapon of tbs Franks, 80. 

Ankerbauae, abode of anchoritea at Kil- 
kaDny,182i at Stanton, Somenet, 386. 

Antoninui, Barrier conatructed 
Scotland, 2C; knowi 
Djke, 88. 

ABOBiTBCTtiBB : — notiaea of sari; 

buildings in Ireland, 1, 24; primitirs 
dwellitigs in Wale*. 22, n. ; acoount 
of Dudle; Cartle, 46 ; sculptured frag- 
roenta foand at Rottlngdean, St ; 
notice of Echingham Church, 62; 
noticea of Chester Catbedral, Ac., b; 
Mr. Lie Keux, 167; porch at Anlis- 
combe church, Devon, 173 ; noticea 
ofKilkenDjCatbedcHl.ieO; of round 
tower there, 187 ; noticea of Buildwaa 
Abbe; cburcb, 33fi. 

Annlet,ofEimmeridgeooal, found at Orest 
Cheeterford, 84; " ' 
found in Scinde, 
England, 160. 

Armour and Asiia : — helmet and cuiriM 
eihibited b; Mr. Hewitt, S3 ; Romaii 
mail found in Kortbumberland and 
Durham, SB ; helmet eihibited b; 
Hr. Bernbard Smith, ISS; armour, 
illustrated b; Iriah aipulchral effiRiea, 
189, 162; Tarioua kindaof mail noticed, 
27S; Anglo-Saxon nims found in Lin- 
colnlhire and in Serksbire, 278, 287 ; 
iuTontor; of armour of Roger Morti- 
mer, 3H, S69. 



' Amndel, John, Earl of, ootloes of hi* 

death and iDtemant, 86. 
Athena, afaella of the mnrez, from mann- 

faeturei ef porplo there, 88. 
Auditor), their Beport, 178. 
Auatsn, Rer. J., hu account of tumuli on 

Bolm Haath, IJoraat, 81, ISl; exUbita 

a specimen of H*"*!'" ware found in 

Doraat,87. 



Barrier of Antoninus, in Scotland, Mcount 

of, 24. 
Bath, mealing at, 363 ; Anglo-Saion guild 

at, 371 ; list of charten relating to, 

S7S. 
Becket, Bupposed portrait of, at Orejrtoke 

Castle, lefi. 
Bella, appended to horao-fumiture, 2S; 

sacrmg-bell found at Deddington, 88. 
BaBxaaiBi : — braasea of the Fozle familjr 

at Bcs;, 272 ; Anglc-Saion weapon* 

fbnnd at Cookham, 287; aepulohnl 

bns* tbMO, 288. 
Bingham, Bct. C. W,, hi* noticea of de- 



of I 



; Hod i 



Dorset, 167; exhibita a miniature of 

J. Thornbill, and his MS. note books, 

ka., 279. 
Blaauw, Hr., bis notice of the burial of Sir 

A maid de Qavatton at Winchester, 

129. 
Blore, Hr., oommunisates a drawing of an 

etGgj at Winchester, 126. 
Bowjar^Mr., his notices of the dotth and 

interment of John, Earl of Arundel, SO 
Bbassib, SxruLCHRAL : — of Sir J. BodiuD, 

84; of the Foile familj. at Bis.;, 272; 

at Cookham, Berks. 238 ; of the 

Dabenon familj at Stoke Dabemon, 

294 ; proposed manual for stud; of, 

b; Rev. U. Hainea, 296. 
Brajbrooke, Lord, armlet of Kimmei-idga 

coal in hia museum, 84; matrices 
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BrooohcB, found at Dunwiab, IGS; at Fan- 
Dingham, Suffolk, 165 ; tha aiealfoa 
brooch in SootUnd, 271. 

Brnoa, Rat. Dr. J. C, his uotioefl of pro- 
gna of arduBolog; in NorthnmberUnd, 
Si ; exhibits on iron (peu (bund at 
CarTonn,SS,- broiue relica found at 
the camp called the Quardt, 87 ; pro- 
poasd Dew edition of his Bonuu Wall, 
298. 

Brace, Mr., of Eannet, reltoi of Hary 
Queen of Scots in hie poneoioD, 26t. 

Bachaoan, Hr., hie memoir on the Barrier 
of AntoDLnuB in Sootlaod, 25. 

Buildvai A.bbej, ita origio and founders, 
bj the Kev. IL W. Eyton, 81B ; aiohi- 
teotonl notioea by Ber. J, L. Petit, 
339. 

Burgee, Mr., exhibits a murex shell from 
Athens, 88; specimens of damasoened 
metal-woric, io. 

Buij^d;, Antliony, Bastard of, his silTer 
Mel at Zurich, 847. 

Burtt, Mr., his notice* of the BmbaM; 
regarding the Haid of FoTwar, 1ST. 



Cahert, foiit in Ireland w oalled, 1. 

CambBukibsbirb : — armlet of Eimmeridge 
ooal found at Qreat Chasterford, S4 ; 
Btoue celts found at Milton House, 
156; mau) at Cotnberton, 232. 

Canterburf, Isaae b; Prior and CoDTent 
of, of the manor of Wodetone, 145. 

Cariiale, SaxoQ inacribed cross found at, 
85; iaiitationreoeiied by the Institute 
from, 388. 

Carrington, Mr., hie notices of a cacking 
stool at Leomioater, 7B; of a method 
of presening ancient pottery, 79; of 
coin) fouod at Nineveh, 2S2 ; of MS. 
Pmoedenla in Special Pleading, 28B. 

Carmthan, Hr,, Iriah antiquities frora his 
collection, leo. 

CasUe, at Dudley, account of, by Mr- 
Godwin, *7. 

Celts, of atone, found in Cambridgeehire, 
158; at Sardisin Lydia, 178. 

Censer, in posaesiion of the Very Rev. Dr. 
Rock, ilB ; Other eiamplee, ih., 121 ; 
direction by Theophilua for tbe con- 
struction of a thurible, 124. 

Chacomb Priory, Northamptonshire, um 
ftrand at, 88. 

ChaUce, enameled, found iit Rusper, 9S. 



Cherteey Abbey, paTements of tiln there, 
2S0 : seals of, 201. 

Oiester, Rer. Q. J., exhibits antiquitiai 
from Dunwioh, 154 ; an ancient docu- 
ment, 166 ; Anglo-Saxon broocbea 
found at Fenningham, Suffolk, ISS ; 
teal found near Diss, 174. 

Cheater, notices of buildioga there, by 
Mr. Le Eeox, 167. 

Chichester, Boman remains found thera, 
161. 

Ckighanna, beehiT&ahaped buildina in 

huta, 23. 
Coins, Roman,' firand in Scotland, 39; at 

Duniriob, 19E ; of Talanljiuan, in 
Linoolashire, 278 ; Tarions, found at 
Nineveh, 262; of ITero, found near 
Eietar, SU. 
Cold-Harbour, frequent ooourreaos of the 



Columbus, his autographs at Glenoa, and 
documents relatuig to him, 177. 

Comb, of bone, found at Haindan Hill, 
Somersetshire, 177; found in North- 
nmberland and elsewhere, ITS, 

Conduit, at St. Sidwell's, near Exetar, 313. 

Coventry, examioation of the hiatory of 
Oodivs, 237; early oharten granbed 
to, 241. 

Cnder, Irish, in Cardinal Wiuman'a pos- 
session, 28T. 

Cross, inacribed, frsgmentof ona found at 
Carlisle, 85. 

Cross-bows, notices of various kinds, 354. 

Cuokiog-atool, notice of, TS; in the Green 
Park. 7T ; at Wooton Basaot, it. ; at 
Bridgewatsr, Scarbwougji, and ala»- 
where, 78. 

CjntBgRUHTD: — Saxon inscribed cross at 
Carlisle, 35 ; Boman inacriptians at 
Lanercoet, 168; msiaa found near tbe 
Solway, called Walls of Troy, 233. 



D. 

Dagger, found in the Thames atCookham, 
Berks, 288- 

Dbvohbhtre ;~poTch and architectunl 
details at Awliacombe church, 173 ; 
conduit found at St Sidwell'a, ExeUr, 
313 ; coin of Nero, fonnd then, SI4. 

Dial, in form of a ring, found at Sparaholt, 
Hants, S3. 

DootTiuBTB, OitiotMAL ; — Catalogue of 
the libmry of Wiodiester Colics, 58 ; 
expenses of the Embassy r^arding 
the Maid of Norway, 141 ; L«ase of 
the Manor of Wodetone by the Prior 
and Convent of Canterbury, 145 ; deed 
exhibited by tbe Rev. Greville J. 
Chester, 1 56 ; charter of Ralph Earl 
of Chester to Coventry, 241 ; charter 
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of Henij IL to CoTsntrr, 2*3 ; will 
of Sir John de Foile, 287 ; grant by 
Peter ds Lokebuma, S5 ! ; Invootory 
of aflflcta of Rogsr Mortimer, 354 ; 
lilt of charters at Bath, STS. 

Doga, habitation* for, prorided in aneient 
Triah huU, IS, IS. 

DoRimHiHE : — DOtioea of tumuli od Holm 
Heath, S4, 151; SamiaD wan, Kim 
meridga eoal, to., found nsar Ware- 
ham, 87; deitructioD of rMnnlDa on 
Hod Hill, 166; Boman um found at 
Harden Newton, ITS; masea at 
Pimperu and Tetminiter, ke., iU, 
326, 3S8. 

Dniidioal Temple, at Stanton Drew, 201. 

Dndlej Cartls, noticee of; 4T. 

Du Noyer, Mr. G. V., faia memoir on atone 
buildingt in Ireland, 1. 

Dunirioh, antiqnitiea found at, 1B4. 

DcBBAK : — mail armour fonnd at Quntar 
1ft Street with Roman remain^ 6S, 



Behin^iam ohurch, dnBHZ,"notioaa ot 92. 

Edwan) TI., quadrant made for him, 163. 

SStigm, monomeotkl ; inoied elab at 
Steeple Ungford. WUta, TSj k^ht 
in Winchcater Otthedial, 125; re- 
nurkible aa examplea of armour, to., 
in Eilkaiiny Cathedral, 18T, 192. 

EUiabetb, Queen, porcelain cup said to 
have bewi cent by tier to tha Earl of 
E«ei,SS. 

Enamel, axamplea of; ahalioe found at 
Buaper, Suaiei, 96 ; rignet ring of 
Marj Stuart, SoS ; ooreTed oiboriom 
given hj Uar; to Sir Jamei Balfour, 
205; enamel on eapalchnl braatej^291. 

Bntnnchmenta, at Dunbeg, co. Kerry, 3 ; 
other axamplea in Ireland, IT, 19; 
the Antonine Barrier in North Britain, 
83 ; at Hod Hill, Donet, 1 S7. 

EUEI : — armlet of Kimmeridge coal found 
at Qreat Cheiterford, 84; maze at 
Saffron Walden, 226. 

Eieter, aneient conduit at St. SldweU'e, 
near, 313. 

Eybon, Her. R W., hie memoir on Bnitdwaa 
Abbey. 313. 

Eyton, Fulk, hia will, relating to John 
Earl of Arundel, 86. 



Fkban. andent Irieb city, notioea of, by tSt. 

Du Noyer, 2. ' 

Faulkner, Ur., eihibita a aaering bell found 

at DeddingtoD, 88. 



Fen wick, Hr., eihibita a poroelain cap aaid 
to have been cent by Queen Eliaibeth 
to Essex, 88. 

Fibula, tte Brooch. 

Font, in Kilkenny Cathedral, ISS. 

Foile, Sir John, hii Will, 287. 

France, noticaa of AntiquiUea at Lyons, 
Aix, tc, ISg. 

Franki, Ur. A. W , hii account of a Boman 
ttm&j found in Northumberland, 56 i 
exhibita aatiquitiei Found at Kiilby 
Thore, 87; bis remarks on armleta of 
glasi, 160 i exhibitaaquadruit bearing 
thenameofKdward VI., 166; an iron 
aword found in the Witham. 17S ; an 
example of English embroidery, 23Sj 
a aignet ring found at Chiawiok, 389. 

Frittenden, Kant, Roman uma found (heret 
165. 



OaTaiton, Sir Araald de, interred in Vna- 
cherter Cathedral, 12S. 

Oenoa, notioea of antiquities there, 173. 

GeoStey of Uonmouth, memoir on hia 
Hietory, by Sir F. Madden. 299. 

Qlaaa, quarry of, with device of Katiiaiine 
of Arrogon, S8 ; Roman Taaeaof. found 
near Chicheat«r, 153 ; ancient amlett, 
from vaiioua localitiei. 160 ; Roman 
Ttaes, fouud in Italy, 284 ; fngmenU 
of painted glaas, from Hedaor ohuroli, 
Bucks, 288, 

Qodwin, Ur., memoir o 
by, 47, 

Oold, torquee of, found near Klgin, 87 ; 
tore ring found at Biugmer, Suaaex, 



1 Dudley Castle, 



96. 



t (ilrer sign of 



Qoaliags, Ueasn., anc 
their Bank, 177. 

Qraham'a Dyke, Barriar of Antoninus in 
Scotland so called, 33, 

QraTaa, Rev. J., notices of his History of 
Kilkenoy Cathedral, 180; Taxation of 
the Diocese of Osaory announced for 
publication by, 2B8. 

Oreatheid, Mr., painted glass exhibited by, 
88. 

Qunner, Rav. W. H., his account of the 
ancdent library of Winchester Collc^ 
G9 ; exhibits a ring-dial, S3 ; eommu- 
nicatea the will of Sir Joha da Foile, 



H<.)f FSHHIE ;--CaU]ogue of the ancient 
library of Wincheiter College, 59; 
ring-dial found at Spareholt, 83 ; ma«e 
on St, Catharine's Hill, Winchester, 
228 ; proposed publication of a Qiunty 
Hielory, by Mr. Woodward, 293, 
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t viBiU to the 

Northern countieB. compiled bj, SB. 
Hartahorne, Rev. C, H,, memoir OD tbt 

HonUlt fimi!;, bf , 237 ; big ucoudI 

of BavKrdfln Coatle, 250. 
Hftirirden Caatle, Flintshin, mcoUdI kod 

plu of, 2S0. 
Heaii, held in the hauda, as Bhown on 

moDumeDtal Egur««, 75. 
Helmet, oiMhited by Hr. BetnbaTd Smith, 

ise. 

Eearj IIL, Itinenry of hit Tinti to the 
Northern countiea, 99. 

BiBiLiiBi : — arma od an afflgy in Wi 
ebMber Cathadral, 126 ; ewutchefln of 
the arma of England found at Dud- 
wich, 1G6 ; coats occomiig in » MS. of 
ancient atatutea, belonging to the Earl 
of Ilabwtar, 171; Ur. Papnorth'a 
Ordinuy of coat* of arms, publication 
of, 19S, S9D. 

HBBzroBsaHiKa: — oueking-atool rt Leo- 
minater, T6. 

HiBiTOBDeHiBi :— muo at Theobaldi, 
SSO. 

Hewitt, Mr., hia account of a Oennan 
tilting-uddle, 37,SS; exhibit* a eword, 
helmet, aod cuirao, S3; a photograph 
of armour of mail ahown on Trajan'a 
column, Si. 

Higden, hie Chronicle noUcad, 61. 

Hoare, CapL, notice of hia silver armlet 
vrith leal of a biabop of Man, 289. 

Hod Hill, Ooraat, ancient nmains there, 

ler. 

Hope, Mr. Q. W., acoount of an urn found 
at Luflheaa, Baddingtonahire, in hii 

poaaeaaion, 287. 
Hem, occurring on eepulchrat iloba in 

Wilts and in Scotland, 70 ; of gold, 

giTeu by Edward III. to Sir John de 

Foile, 272 ; horn of Oldmliurg, and 

Scandjoavian eiemples, 215. 
Hoie, SuBsez, antiquitiea fuu: 

tumuluB there, 90. 
Howard, Ur, portrsjt as auppoeed of 

Beckat in hie collection at Grejatoke 

Caitle, 16S. 
Hugo, Rev. T.. eibibit* an iron chape of . 

scabbard from the Thames, ISel 
Huase;, Mr. R., hia noUcea of Eiomao um 

and Teatigea in Kent, 165. 



llobeaUr, Earl of, US. Book of Stalutea in 
his libraiy, 168. 

Inacriptiona ; KomiD. found in Scotland, 
3S ; on a Roman umbo, found in 
NuithnioberUud, SB; on Uomau 
ahields, SS ; proposed publication of a 
ZapufariiHR of tha Roman Wall, M ; 



portion of an iaictibed croaa found at 
Carlisle, 85; Roman, at Lanerco>t 

Priory, 158. 
IltlLaKp : — memoir on the etone buildings. 



Cathedral noticed, 157; „ 
leti found in co. Down, 160; talie- 
mauic atonea in popular repnliS, 175 ; 
(tone in povaiaion of the Uaiquis of 
Waterford,176;notJceoftbeHiBtotTof 
Kilkenny Catbednl, by Rev. J. OraTti^ 
ISO; Bound Tower and remaibUe 
intenneata there, 187 ; aepulobnl effi- 
gies, ISe, 192; croeier in Cardinal 
Wiaenun'a poasetaion, 287. 
Irrine, Hr., ethibiti a spear and eomb 
found on HamdsD HilJ,Sa[nerMt,I77 ; 
Roman um found in Dorset, 178. 






hifius Haidj, lis. 



Jetoos, of Usry Queen of Scot^ described. 



Katharine of AmgOD, quarry of glass with 

her derioe, 88. 
Keller, Dr., oommunioates the seal of tbo 

Bastard of Burgundy, 346. 
KsHt :~niural paintings at Eastry, 79 ; 

Roman urns found at Frittenden, 165 ; 

Roman altar found at Witterabam, ib.; 
Kerry, the county, notices of andent city 

and stone buildings in, 1 ; Dunb^ 

fort. 8. 
Key, found st Dunwich, exhibited by Rev. 

Q. J. Cheater, 1G6. 
Kilkenny, aepulchral slabs, &o., in tha 

cathedial, 157; notice of the htatotr 

of, by Rot. J. Oraies, 180. 
Kimmeridge coal, armlet of, found at 

Cbeeterford, 84 ; antiquities of, found 

in Dorset, ST; armlets of, 160. 
Kirkby Thore, antiquities found there 

exhibited, 87. 



Labjrintha, notices of, in Crete, EgTpt,Jte., 
216 ; in chUTcbeS of Italy titd Fnuce, 
219; celled Troy-towns, 222; deeigna 
for, in old works on gardening, 2SS. 

Lancaseire : — Roman umbo found at Oar- 
slang. 55 ; proposed publication by 
Dr. Hume on antiquities found at 
Hoylake, 298. 
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LiDeroMt Priory, RomtnlnMripttoiiifoaDd 
there, 1E8. 

Lii^ins, RaT. L,, comm'iaioatea an Idtsq- 
tory of effeota of Rogar Mortimer, 351. 

Le Keui, Mr., hii oaticas of arnhibectunl 
eumplse ab Ohester, tST ; eihibiti a 
Chinese mirror, 17<. 

Lsominater, cuokingatool there, TS. 

Library, of Wiaoheater College, Catalogue 
of, 69. 

LiifcOLiraHiaK : — vwonls foaud In the 
Witham, I5S, 173; maze at Alk- 
boFougb, 224 ; Saxon iatermenti aad 
^reaponi found at SUaford, 3TS ; docu- 
ment with the nal of Peter de Leke- 
bume, 851. 

LoDdeeborongh, Lord,eihibitaan amboaaed 
Baddle-mouQt of steel, i6. 

LondoD; silver eign of Hesan. Qoaling'a 

Bank, irr 

boog, Hr. C E., exhibita a painting tup 
posed to reprcaent Beckat, IflS. 

Long, Hr. W., Memoir on Stanton Drew, 
ty, 201. 

Luoca, labyrinthine daaign in the Cathedrtl 
there, SIS. 



Mtddan, Sir F., mamoir by, on the Hiatory 
of GeoIFrey of Monmouth, 299. 

Hail, armour of^ ehoim on Tr^jan'aootomn, 
8S ; found at Roman atutioni in the 
North of England, ib.; eiunplasof, in 
Monnmental Uffigiea at Kilkenny, 1 89, 
193; notices of, in the will of Sir Joha 
da Foile, 373; called Oanitia de 
Chartres, SSS. 

Malmaabary Abbey, noticea of, S52. 

Manoscript, Cingalese, in Mr. Morgan's 
possession, 88. 

Mjrkland, Mr. hia asoonnt of Anglo-Saxon 
Quildu, 371. 

Mary, Quean of Scots, photographs of her 
portraits, 97 ; ber signet-riug, 233 ; bar 
signature, 257; her silver hand-bell, 
2S8 ; her silrer jetoni, 359 1 agate aup 
and precious reiics in Mr. Bruoo's poa- 
Bessioo,366 ; portrsitof bar at Qloooda- 
ter, 266. 

Maoghan, Rot. J., his notices of Riiman 
inoriptions at Iisaercost, 158. 

^ilathewii, dr., asrjaiat'a ringi ia his pos- 



3S3. 
Marchant's mirk, on a ring in Hr. Morgan 

collection, 88; on a ring found at 

Chiawick, 289. 
Mirror, Chinese, eibibitsl, 171. 
Uonmouth, Geoffrey of, mein 
History, 2B9. 
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Monult Eimily, noUcM of, 236. 

Morgan, Mr. O.. eiliibita ecclesiastical anl 
other rings, 89 ; silTsr-mounted cocoa- 
nat with armsot Natsnu, 173 ; jewalled 
pectoral omuncnt, 174; Italian ma tal- 
work. 2S3; madi^eval girdle, 2SS. 

Mortimer, Roger, Inventory of his eOecta, 
354. 

HuaKDH, BamsH ; -^objects preserved 
there; — Roman umbo found at Oar- 
atang, 65 ; mail fonnd at Stanwiok, 
Yorkahira, S5; ontiqaitiss fonnd at 
KirkbyThors, 37; glass armlets from 
lodia, 160; gUia armlets found in 
Suassi and in Ireland, ii. ; stone celt 
from Sardia, 178 ; signet-ring of Maiy 
Stuart, 263. 



tTelson, Rev. Q. M., bronze ewer trt>m 
Lombacdy in his posaeeiion, 280. 

Netbitt, mr., hii account of an engraved 
brass tnptych atSusa, 79. 

Nevillat Hon. R. C, notice of hia reasarchea 
at Qreat Chestarford, 84; armlet of 
Kimmendge coal in bis museum, ib. 

ITqUolC: — -bmI with an aatiqua gem, 
found near Diss, 174. 

SoKiBinnovBaiBt : — uro found nith an 
nterment at Chacomb Pnory, 88; 
naw at Boughton, 225. 

Northumberland. Duke of, exhibitsan iron 
sword found in tha river Witham, 
15S ; remarliabla relic of bronse, found 
near Hulne Abbey, 156. 

N0BTHUMBEHL1.ND : — Biiman umbo found 
near Matfsu, 65 ; Survsys of Roman 
vestiges, and propoasd publication of 
Lapidarium a[ the Roman Wall, 8i; 
armour of mail found at Bremaoium, 
85; spear-head found at Carvoran, 
83; bronze relics found in the camp 
called The Qunrds, 87; visits of Henry 
I[1. 105, 1 l.i; bronze raiic with remark- 
able ornament found uaarHulua.ISS; 
hronie eirar in form of a koig lit found 
at Qaxham. 281 ; pcopossdaewedition 
Ot Dr. Bruce-. Romau Wall, 293. 

Sorraj, the Mild of, Eipeii:Wi of tha 
Embasjy regarding bar, 137. 

NorPLforiiUiHiEiE : — mua at Suainton 
225,227. 

0. 

Oakea, Ciiptain,eihibitiAn|lo-3ixia relics , 
anl a dtggor fjund in tha Tuam)], 
2i7; rubbiujofa jspitlcbrat bru^at 
Cookham, 2 j9 ; fra;aiants of paint«J 
glaai from Uedior cburch, ii. 
iJRDSHlREr—sa^inj-bail found at Dal- 
dinjton. 88. 
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Pijotinga, mural, at Eutry, Kant, 7B. 

PeuockBgmeQtionadimoiigeSBCtaofltoger 
Uortimsr, S57, S60. 

Petit, Bbt. J. L,, hit ■rchittctunJ coticec 
of Buildwu Abbe;, S3fi. 

Filgrims' pouch, or iinpulla, fouDd at 
Dunwioh, 153, 

Pipes, for Hmoliing, earl; ezamplea of, ]£6. 

Plata, Hary Stuart'l (ilrec haDd-l>«ll,2fi8; 
bar agate cup, SflSi varioiu oupa, Ac, 
enumerated in the will of Sir John de 
Poila,STe. 

Plsnn, in Lombardj, unicom-ehaped ewer 
found there, 280. 

Forealain, cap of, aentb; Queen Elinbeth 
to the Earl of Bbmx, 8S. 

Potterr, Boman J fonnd in Scotland, 3G ; 
Samiaa, ka., in Donet, 6T i at Frit' 
ttnden, Kant, 166; Sunlan, io., in 
Lombard;, 281; mode of preaerving 
anolent urna from deca;, 7S; eepul' 
<^ral am found at Lufhesi, Haddmg- 
tooahira, S87. 

Poynter, Hr., hii noticea of the ancient 
liWer iign of Uenra. OotluiB'a bonk, 
177. 

Pdbuoatioiis, Abohxolooioal: — Suaiei 
ArcbKological eoUectioDs, vol. ii.,S9i 
Hiitorjof Kilkenny Cathedral, 180; 
Catalogue of Tradasmen's Tclcani, b; 
Mr. Boyno, 196 ; Mr. Pspworth'H Ordi- 
nal; of arms, 198 ; publication of hii- 
torical matariala, under direction of 
the Huter of the Rolla, 197 ; Engliab 
■umaioaa, b; Hr. Ferguaon, 198; 
I)ict[oniiry of Falnil)' Munee, b; Hr. 
Lover, ti.; Tranaactioniof tbeSam; 
Arehgeological Sodet;, £90 ; Calsndara 
of State Paper*, 296 ; Manual of Sepul- 
ehisl Brataea, b; Ret- H. Haines, ib. ; 
new edition of Dr. Brace'a Soman 
Wall, 298 ; History of Hampshire, by 
Hr. Woodward, 29S ; Hoylake Antiqui- 
ties, b; Dr. Hume, ii. 

PunJay, Mr., hie notice of an inscribed 
Saxon cross found at Carlisle, SG. 

Purple, TSatiges of manufwture oF, at 
Athena, 88. 



RichardEon. Hr., hii notice of aapnlchral 
elaba at Kilkenny, IGT. 

Ring, Roman, found in Scotland, 36 : ecde- 
■ialtical, Ac. exhibited by Hr. Horgan, 
SB; of gold, with the name of Jobo 
Bmale, ib. ; gold tore, found at King- 
mer, Sussex, 96 ; lerjeaatii' nngi no- 
ticed, 161 ; Roman, of iron, found in 
Doraet, 167; signet ring of Mai; 
Quoeo of Scota, SS3; of Jean Sana 
Peur, Duke of Rurpmd;, 255 ; cn- 
gravcd with the names of the kings of 
tbe£tat,27ii Tipu Sahib's jewelled 
ring in Lord BrayDnwks'i collection, 
288 ; with meroliant'B mari^ found at 
ChUwlck, 289. 

Bock, the Vbtj Rbt. Dr., his memoir on • 
thurible, 119; obaerrations on miaiala 
and aerrice books, 277; exhibits a 
erosier belonging to Cardinal Wits- 
man, 287. 

RoMAH AniQCinxs : — memoir on the An- 
tonine Barrier in Scotland, 2S ; in- 
scripttons and sculptures found in 
Scotland, 8i ; bronse umbo found 
Bear Hatfen, 66; armlet ol Kim- 
meridge coal found at Chealerford, 
84 ; ulver stylus, &. ; spesi bckd 
found at Carroran, 88 ; bronse relka 
found in a camp called The auaTdB,in 
Northumb^land, 87 ; discOTeries near 
Chioheater, 162 ; fibula found at Dun- 
wich, 166 ; inEcriptious at Lanercoat 
Prior;, 168; uma found atFrittenden, 
Kent, 165; antiquitiea found at Hod 
Hill, Dorset, 167 ; bronae inscribed 
tablet at Qenoa, 176; urn found at 
Harden, Newton, Donet, 178; urns, 
Ac., found in Lombard;, 284; glass 
Tsse found at Cimiei near Nice, ib.; 
coin of Nero, found naai- Exeter, 
SU. 

Roeamund, her bower at Woodstock, 228, 
2Si. 

Rowell.Hr., hia process for the preserva- 
tion of pottery, 79. 

RotLaNDSBini : — maze at Wing, 226. 



Quadrant, supposed to have been made for 

Edward VI., 166. 
Quarry of glass, with devloe of Katharine 

of Arragon, 83. 



BMd;, Mr, exhibits the Seal of Anian, 



L letters of, 275. 

Saddle, tilting, in the Tower armory, ST ; 
Tarioos faahiona of, SS ; ornamented 
with heraldic decorations, Ac, 40. 

Salt, Mr., itinerary of Uenr; IIL in his 
possesnon, compiled by Mr. T. DuOua 
HsKlj, 89. 

Samina ware, found in Dorset, 87 ; in Lom- 
bard;, 284. 

ScoTLiHD: — memoir on AntoninDa' Bar- 
rier, 25 ; sepulchral slabs at Stiaehur 
and lona, 76 ; gold torques found 
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near Elgin, 87 ; •xpanie* of the Em- 
baMy ffgwdiug^ Uaid of Korway, 
IST; St. Holioa' ^g in Anui, ITS; 
St Columba'i BtoDs, ITS; muaa, 
imllgd valU of Troy, S3S ; aigaet nag 
and relics of Htrj Stuart, 2fiS ; her 
ulver b*iid-b«11 and agata cup, to., in 
posaenion of Mr. Bruoe of Kennet, 
2GS ; the Ql^lfon brooeh notioad, 
sr4 ; bronza eirar found at Uoddam 
Caatle, 280; urn found at Luffiteaa, 
BftddingtoDBhira, 38T ; prooMdingi 
ragaiding Treaauie Trova, SST. 
SiAU : — lamarka on eumplea nhldi lUoa- 
tntto the forma of aaddlea, S8, iO; 
■iguat ring of Heor; Smale, 88 ; with 
varioa daiioaa, appended to a lease 
of the manor of Wodetooa by Chriit 
Cbumh, Canterbury, 14B ; of Adam le 
Rode, IST; mgrtiitd omamant pro- 
b^f a copy of the leal of the 
Emperor Wencealaua, 1T4 ; antique 
intaglio in mediaial aatcing, found 
near Diia, IT4 ; matzioea, in IiOrd 
Braybrooke'a oollaetion, of Martin de 
Conihulla, William Seler de Derbi, 
&0., 178 ; lignet ring of Hary Qneen 
of Scota, S64 ; leal of Frederiok, aon 
of the Kiag of Bohemia, SS3; of 
Anias, biihop of St. Aaaph, 2SS ; of 
Hubert da Wodehouae, S8a i aignet 
ring witb a merchant'a mark, found at 
Chiiwiok, ii. ; armlet found in Ireland 
with impreaion of the aeal of Thomaa, 
Biahop of Kan, ii. ; aeala of Chertaay 
Abbey and of abbota of Chertaay, 
SB] ; eiamplea of meduenl trial i, S4< ; 
foreign publicationi relating ui, iii. ; 
■eal of Aotbony, Butard of Burgundy, 
at Zurich, 346; □tPeterdeLekabume, 
351 ; counteiaeal with the Agnna Del, 



ScroiiCRBAi, AnnQurriB 

at Steeple Langford, WUU, 75 ; ilaU 
at Kilkenny Cathedral, IfiT; tumuli 
on Holm Heath, Dotm^ 84, 151 ; uroa 
found with medimial iutermenti at 
Chacomb Priory, 88 ; Roman tomba 
discovered near CliicheBter, 16S ; in- 
termanta under the Round Tower at 
Kilkenny, 167. 

Ssrjeaota' riuga, account of, 161. 

Service books, miauls, to., in the library 
of Winchester College, bt, 62. 

Shields, ancieat forma of, 66; inaoribed 
in Romaa timea, G8. 

Shirley, Mr., communicatee a grant bj 
Teter de Lekebume, wiUi his eeal, 
351. 

Shroikuihk:— mem air on Build was Abbey, 
by the Rot. R Vf. Eyton, 318; archi- 
tectural noticae of Buildwaa, by the 



fonl, WOta, TB ; alabs at Kilkenny 
Cathedral, 193, 194. 

Sleaford, Anglo-Saxon remaioa found there, 
278. 

Smith, Hr. W. J. Bamhard, eibibiti atone 
celta found In Cambridgosliira, 1G6 ; 
tobacco pipea, found at Cirencaater, 
ib. ; a aalade or helmet, 166. 

SoHKMETaBiHi : — ipoar and oomb found 
on Bamden Hill, 177; mamoir OD 
Druidical olrclea, Jkc, at Stanton 
Drew, 201. 

Spaar, of unusual length found at Carroran, 
86 ; found on Hamdec Hill, Bomaraet, 
17T ; Anglo-Saxon, found at Sleaford, 
2T3 ; at Cookham, Series, 28T. 

SmroRDaBiHi : — mamoir by Mr. Qodwin, 
]n Ihidley Caatle, 4r. 

Stanton Drew, SMntraet, memoir on Dru- 
Idioal oirolM there, 201. ' 

State Papers, ealendan of, 396, 

Statutes, andant MB. of the, in the Earl of 

Ilchaater'a librarv, IBS- 
Steeple LMgford, Wdla, alab with an in- 
oisad effigy foi'nd thar^ TG. 

Stone, antiquities of; axe head, whetatone, 
fto., found at Hovs, near Brighton, 
SO; celts found in Cambridgeshire, 
ISfl ; oelt brought from Sardis, ITS ; 
Druidical oirolea at Stanton Drew, 
201. 

S^lna, of silver, fbond at Qraet Chealet^ 
ford, 84 ; Cingalese eiample, 88. 

Snmuc: — glaaa quarry, with the device 
of Katharine of Arragon, from Biandea- 
tou, 88; brooches and other relics 
found at Dunwich, 154 ; broochea 
found at Fenningham, ISG. 

SuBBiT : — tandipoaaaased by Christchurch, 
Canterbury, in the couoty, 145 ; maze 
OQ Hillbury, near Famliam, 283; 
Transactions of tlia Sarrey Archaeolo- 
gical Society noticed, 2V0. 

Sutsii : — cucking-stool at Broadwater, 
T7; Archeoiogical collections, voL 
ii., noticed, 89 ; antiquitiai, amber 
cup, ta, found at Hove, 90; Roman 
remaina found near Chichester, 1G2 ; 
glass armlet, found near Lewes, 160. 

Snords found in the river Witham, Lin- 
;o!nBhire, exhibited, 156, 173. 

Symbols ; birds drinking from a va«a. 81 ; 
of the Passion, on aepuLohnL alaba in 
Inland, IBL 



Talbot dk Milahidi, Lord, communi- 
catee an account and photographs of 
St. Fillan's crosier, £78 ; introduoes a 
Bill iu the House of Lords regarding 
Traaaure Trove, 297, 365, 367, 3S6. 
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Thornhm, Si J., hU miolAtun ud DOta- 

book> eiUbited, STB. 
Thurible, in Dr. Rock's posMWon, 119; 

at Lills, a. i found in dniniitg Whit- 

tloM* Hare, 121. 
Tntang Mddl«, ia tha Tomr «niKrarr, 37, 

«S. 
Tipu Skhib, hia jewetled ring in Lord 

BnTbrooke'i oalloatioD, 288. 
Toktni, IrmdaBman'B, CUalogne of, b; Wi. 

BoTiia, 196. 
Tower titaoury, Geraun tilting aaddla 

there, ST, tZ ; ■•n»d, halma^ and 

ouinks* there eihiUted, 81. 
TreMure Trore, prooeedinga in Scotland 

relating to, 297; Bill introduced in 

the HoDM of Lotdt by Lord Talbot, 

<»., 885, 897,380. 
Tnboachet, qtiLtair engine, 77. 
Trollopa, Ra*. B., hi« memoir on labjnnths 






a, 21S ; 



ooverj of Saxon vaapona, Ac, 
Sleaford, 278. 

Tro j-towna, marnia ao called, 222 ; 
in Surrey, in Sootland, ftc, 233. 

'nider, Hr. C., hia aotoant of an aociMit 
oonduit at SL Sidmll'a, Exeter, 172, 
SIS; of th« pon^ and architectural 
feAtuMt at Avliaoambe, Devon, 178. 

Tumbrel, the cncking atool, 77. 

Tnmutua, at Pulborough, Sutnx, SI; on 
Holm Heath, Donet, 161 ; noticea of 
tiie Priddy Bairom, Somereet, 214. 



VaD«, with heraldic c 

ham church, 98. 
Vimeroati-Som, the Count, iiJa Huaaum a 



W. 

WiLia:— maasa or Troy-walla formerly 
occurring there. 2Zi; aooouat and 
plan of Hawarden Cutis, 2a0 ; seal 
of Aaiao, Kahop of St. Aaaph, 2S3. 

Walford, Mr. W. S., hU notioo of mural 
paiutiuga at B^itry, Kent, 79 ; of an 
effigy in Winctieater Cathedml, 129; 
of Serjeants' haga, ISl ; of a niaau. 



acript of ancient atahitM in the Barl 
ofncheatar'alibrBry,168; ofexamplaa 
of Medinral Seals, 347. 

Wall, the Boman, in HorthumbarlaDd ; 
umbo found near Hatfan, GS ; remark- 
able iron Bpaar at Carroiau, 86 ; in- 
Bcriptiona at Lanerooit Priory, 168; 
new edition of Dr. firuos's Roman 
Wall announoed, 288. 

Warner, Rev. J. Las, axhibiti a Baion um, 
ka., found in Norfolk, 88. 

Wabwiokskibx : — 'propoaed andiMological 
pnblioation leuting to, 97. 

Way, Hr. A., hta noticaa of an indaed alab 
found in Wilti, 76 ; of gold torquea 
found in Sootland. 87; of a Ismc of 
the Manor of Wodetnne by Christ- 
dinrch, Canterbury, 146; of Roman 
tomba and unu found near Oildiaatar, 
1S2; of antiqnitiBS in the Sooth of 
Frasoe, 167 ; of anoiant relies, talia- 
maoio stones, ka., in Ireland, 17E ; of 
antiquida* at Guoa, 176; of the 
signet-ring, hand-bell, and other reljca 
of Mary Queen of Bcota, 253 ; his ab- 
aarrationa on the will of Sir John de 
Folic, 267 ; on antiquidei in Lorn- 
bardy, 283; on euimplei of MedisanJ 
8ajiLs,351; on the lOTantoryof effects 
of RogBT Mortimer at Wigmore Caatle, 
363. 

WaamaBELaHD : —Roman relics foond at 
Kirkby There, exhibited, 87. 

Westwood, Mr., hia obaermtioni on an 
inamUwd Saxon Cnua found at Car- 
liale. 86. 

Whinoopp, Ur., exhiliits a glaia quarry 
with the devioe of Katharina of Arn- 

Wigmore Caatle, loTentory of eSecta of 
Roger Mortimer there, 364. 

Wilton, R«v. E., bis account of an inciaed 
aLab found at Steeple I^ngford, 76. 

WiiASHlHE : — iodaed alab found at Steeple 
Langford, 76 ; oucking-atool at Wotton 
BasBel^ 77 : another example at Harl- 
borou^, 79 ; maaa near Doimtoa, 234. 

Winobeeter, Catalogue of the Collie 
Library, 69 ; effigy of a knight, in ^e 
Cathedral, 126; Sir Amald deOavaaton 
buried there, 129; willotSir John de 
Poxle, from the regUler of William of 
Wykebam, 267. 

I, Cardinal, the crosier of Hael- 
ia in hii poaaeMion, 287. 

Wodetune, leaae of the manor of, by the 
Prior and oonvent of Chrislchai«h, 
C*nterburT, 146. 

Woodstock, Rosamund's Bower there, 228, 
234. 

Wykeham, William of, Catalogue of Books 
given by him to Wiochsster College, 
71 ; will of Sir Jaiin ds f oxle in hii 
R4:i«er, 297. 
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ToRKSBisE ; — propoaed public&UoQ re- 
lating to, 97 ; Tisit« of Heory III. to, 
114 ; document rel&tiag to the puiih 
of Shelley, IG6; glua annleta, &o., 
found in atvet near Amoliffe uiJ 
Settle, 160; mazu at Ripon and 
To^iffe, 224. 



Zurich, publication! of the Antiquart« of, 
noticed, St5; silveraeal of the Baitard 
of Buncimd; in the Public lAbnxj 
there, 3*7. 
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